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TRANSITION. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 





’ Tis said, in death, upon the face 

Of Age, a momentary trace 

Of Infancy’s returning grace 
Forestalls decay; 


And here, in Autumn’s dusky reign, 
A birth of blossom seems again 
To flush the woodland’s fading train 
With dreams of May. 
MATOAX, VA. 





oh 
BROKEN-HEARTED. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 





‘Cross my hands upon my breast,” 

Read her last behest; 

“Turn my cheek upon the pillow 

As resting from life’s stormy billow 
With sleep’s balmy zest !”’ 


‘*Cross my hands upon my breast,”’ 

Read her last behest; 

“That the patient bones may lie 

In form of thanks eternally, 
Grimly expressed !”’ 


We clasped her hands upon her breast— 
Oh, mockery at misery’s hest ! 
We hid with flowers her body’s grief; 
But counted by each rose and leaf 
Her days unblessed ! 
New YORK CITY. 
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THE DISCORD OF THE CHIMES. 
BY GEORGE F. MAGOUN, D.D. 











We roamed through lands of Eld, 
The storied spires beheld 

Where swing the tongues of ancient times. 
Flung swift from tower to tower, 
Through many an echoing hour 

We heard the discord of the chimes. 


Each adding but a note 
From every clamorous throat, 

To raise the variant din the higher; 
Some chimes-man far away 
Hurled in with eager play 

New discords from his sounding spire. 


With deftest stroke amain 
Each wrought his separate strain, 
Yet only swelled the strife and jar,— 
Like clash of sword on sword 
In horrible acccrd, 
When peal the furious chimes of war! 


Till tolled the hour of prayer 

That bade, through Sabbath air, 
The roar of brazen tumult cease: 

Then sudden silence fell, 

Struck mute was every bell, 
And all the clanging air was peace. 


So we the lesson heed 

How, in our strifes of creed, 
Whatever harmonies there be 

In each—’gainst others flung, 

The tortured air is wrung 
With struggles of discordancy. 


In its own narrow sphere, 
Our hymn of faith we hear, 
As if the all of truth it held: 
Too poor with all to blend, 
Our “little systems”’ rend 
The oneness of eternal Eld. 


Can chimes of earth and Heaven, 
To one’ sweet motiye given, 
Displace our discords, barsh and loud ? 
Attuned to truth and right, 
Can men, in God’s clear sight, 
In holy unity be bowed ? 












O! Thou, whose word is one— 
Sin, Ruin, Grace begun— 
In whom all faiths and souls must meet, 
Hasten Thy promised days 
Of love and peace and praise ; 
Oh! draw us, docile, to Thy feet. 
IowA COLLEGE, Sept., 1887. 





REALISTIC CHRISTIANITY. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





LATELY criticism has gone to the extent 
of making a Christian hero of a man who 
openly denies the divinity of Christ, re- 
jects the orthodox view of the atonement, 
and substitutes a refined socialism for the 
faith, hope and charity of the Word of 
God. Realism could go nofurther. The 
subtlest enemy of society, of true relig- 
ion and of high enlightenment is he who 
substitutes himself for Christ and at- 
tempts to revolutionize the whole world 
of morals in the name of Christianity. 
If the Bible is true its story of Christ is 
true and he is anenemy of the world who 
would take one syllable out of the book or 
put onealien syllable into it. If the Bible 
is true Christ is the very Son of God, born 
of Mary, as told in the simple story, and 
he it was who died that men might live. 
The divinity of Christ is vital to Chris- 
tianity. Without divinity Christ could 
make no atonement for man. The ser- 
mon on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer 
are meaningless if Christ was a mere 
man with only a genius for sweetness and 
light. If the simple Bible story of Christ 
is not wholly true it is wholly untrue, so 
far as its valuable elements are concerned. 

Some years ago in a paper printed in 
THE INDEPENDENT I assumed that the ten- 
dency of realism in literature, ‘‘ realistic 
fiction” so-called, was directly toward 
the immoral and the debasing, and I said 
that America in embracing realism was 
embracing materialism, socialism and 
anarchy. The truth of these statements 
I see more clearly now than I could then. 
When I criticised adversely in THE INDE- 
PENDENT recently the fiction of Tolstoi 
and Zola and Dostoievsky, I said nothing 
about the peculiar religious views of 
Tolstoi, for I was then concerned with 
only the influence of his novels. Since 
then I have received some savage raps 
over the head by certain critics because, 
in an address delivered at Indianapolis 
last June, before the Western Association 
of Writers, I said that Tolstof is a ‘‘social- 
ist” and a ‘‘crank.” What I meant by 
‘*crank” is understood by every Ameri- 
can. The word expresses what no other 
word can adequately convey. I add now 
that any man who will iake the trouble 
to read Mr. Kennan’s account of a visit to 
Tolstoi will be ready to agree with me 
when I say that Tolstoi is not only a ‘‘so- 
cialistic crank,” but as well a man whose 
teachings are subtly infidel and wholly 
subversive of government of property 
rights, of courts of justice, and of personal 
liberty and safety. 

Realism brings itself up always to such 
a state of revolt against faith, against 
heroic models and against Christianity, 
and soends. Christ asa mere common- 
place man isthe realist’s only Christ—the 
Christ of the Bible is too heroic for him, 
he passes beyond the limit of what is real 
and true. This is the only consistent posi- 
tion for realism to assume. In other 
words it is the materialistic position. Tols- 
toi in his ‘‘ Confession” makes a circum- 
stantial, commonplace, realistic statement 
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of his belief touching Christianity, and in 
doing so flatly denies the divinity of 
Christ, his atonement and his mediatorial 
function. Moreover, he rejects the per- 
sonality of God tne Father and cares 
nothing for the Holy Ghost. His only 
concern is about fulfilling the terms of a 
certain formula of what he calls ‘ abso- 
lute non-resistance of evil.” Ifa burglar 
is about to cut your mother’s throat 
you must not strike the burelar, 
says Tolstoi. Indeed, he goes to the full 
length of teaching that no exigency or 
stress of danger to one’s person or to one’s 
dear ones can justify resistance with 
force. He does not believe in property 
rights, nor in contracts, nor in alms-giv- 
ing. Indeed, he believes in nothing but 
poverty, work and submission to evil. To 
him all the activities of the Church, all 
the missions, the repressions, the attacks, 
the victories of organized Christian labor 
and all the far-reaching charities of Chris- 
tian funds are vain and foolish in spirit 
and effect. He would doaway with prop- 
erty, and set every man and woman to 
work at common labor. He sets up a 
thing of his own creation, and names it 
Duty, and before this thing he postures 
in the various attitudes of a man who 
takes it upon himself to do penance for 
past sins. 

Let us say, as Mr. Kennan does, that 
Tolstol as a manis thoroughly sincere; 
but let us meet the fact that Tolstoi’s re- 
ligion and philosophy is being spread 
broadcast among us with the sanction 
and approval of high critical authority 
and labeled as containing the “‘ true spirit 
of Christ.” Realism assumes that what- 
ever exists is a truth and therefore noble. 
Evil exists and it is not to be resisted. It 
is our duty to submit and bear, for fear 
that in slaying one evil we create another. 
The realist is consistent and logical; he 
argues thus: The average is truth, there- 
fore I willbe content with the aver- 
age. He will not admit, because 
he cannot see, that duty demands 
of us that we urge life up to a higher 
average, that we must put a lifting power 
into our work. This lift:ng power is the 
life of Christianity, of philosophy and of 
art, and it is just what realism condemns 
and makes sport of. The Crucifixion was 
as spectacular as heroic death, the darken- 
ing of heaven and earth and the rending 
of the temple could make it. glory, Its 
its grandeur and its miraculous incidents 
stamped it upon the soul of man forever. 
The realists would have it the mere exe- 
cution of a good man and two thieves, then 
would strip it of what they call romance 
and make it conform to the rules of the 
ordinary andthe commonplace. If there 
is danger in any human doctrine there is 
danger in this, because it robs Christian- 
ity of that vitality and power which have 
lifted the world to its present pJane of en- 
lightenment, and which must lift it still 
higher, if infidelity do not prevent it. 

Tolstoi told Mr. Kennan that the United 
States Government had no right to inter- 
fere with the Mormons; the Mormons 
had just as much. right to interfere with 
the United Sates, Indeed, this is the doc- 
trine lying a little under the surface of 
realistic religion, for it is the substance 
of which realistic art is the shadow. 
Idealism of a worthy and sincere sort lifts 
the lowly toa level with the great; real- 
ism debases the great to the plane of the 
common and the vile. How shall lofty 
aspirations be generated by realism? But 
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what must become of the world if 
lofty aspirations be not engendered ? Soon 
or late man will come to his desire, he 
will grow toward it; downward or up- 
ward, as thecase may be. Realism teaches 
him to desire the commonplace and the 
trivial, and, in so far as it can control 
him, it will make him commonplace and 
trivial and content to. be so. Realism, 
reduced to plain terms, is acquiescence in 
things as they are. It will brook no re- 
volt, no rebellion, no assault. Let the 
evil be and make friends with it. Do not 
resist it. But what shall government do 
when Mormons defy it? Whatshall good 
do when evil leaps at its throat to throt- 
tle it? What shall the men do when the 
flag waves and the guns boom and patriot- 
ism says come to the rescue of freedom, 
honor, country? What shall Chicago do 
when the Russian or the Pole—the social- 
istic ‘‘ crank” from abroad—tired of try- 
ing to revolutionize his own country 
and deliver it over to anarchy, comes 
there to try his bombs and dynamite? 
What is Christianity to do when either 
it must go down or it must strike evil a 
death-blow ? 

I see a great deal less danger in Tolsto!’s 
books than I see in the influence of the 
criticism which recommends them; for 
this criticism makes their doctrines no 
longer alien and outlandish, interesting 
for only their picturesq , and sets 
them up as living truths worthy of high- 
est consideration. 

To my mind the connection between true 
religion and true art is very obvious, but. 
not more obvious than the connection be- 
tween realism and the abasement of both 
true religion and true art. The religion 
of Christianity appeals to the loftiest pow- 
erof the human mind and sets the im- 
agination to fulfilling its most precious 
function. It is this ideal part of Chris- 
tianity that realism rejects and laughs 
to scorn, just as it rejects and laughs to 
scorn the ideal in art. It makes little of 
the divinity of Christ, just as it makes lit- 
tle of all heroism and all genius, and 





finally it clasps evil to its heart 
and makes both art and _ religion 
of it, as Zola has done. It 


will be a sad day for the world when 
Christianity shall lose all its background 
of ideal perspective and all its rich color- 
ing of divine handiwork and be reduced 
to the near and commonplace and color- 
less foreground of realism. Christ, a 
mere man, religion a mere theory, faith 
mere eye-sight, and God a mere physical 
law. The worst is not that Tolstoi teaches 
that this must be; it is that critics who 
are professed Christians set his teaching 
up as a model exposition of the very 
Gospel light of both religion and art. 
This it is which is charged with most dead- 
ly danger to us as a people, 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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_ HAND-HELPING, 








BY F. A. NOBLE, D.D, 





THERE is a Gospel of the tongue; the 
truth must be preached. There is a Gos- 
pel of character; the truth must be lived. 
There is alsoa Gospel of the hand; and 
men, in order to be most effectually in- 
fluenced for good, must be permitted to 
feel the warm grasp of a compassionate, 
helpful love. 

Itis noticeable what a part this Hand- 
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helping played in the ministry of. Jesus. 
He healed the mother of Simon’s avife by 
taking her by the hand, and lifting her up. 
In the same way he awoke the daughter 
of Jairus out of the sleep which seemed 
death. ‘He went in and took her by the 
hand, and the maid arose.” When they 
brought that blind man to him at Beth- 
saida, and brought Jesus to touch him, 
‘‘he took the blind man by the hand, and 
let him out of the town,” and there 
wrought the cure of his infirmity. <A 
very beautiful picture, is it not? this of 
Jesus taking that desolate blind man by 
the hand, and tenderly leading him along 
until they were away from the curious 
multitudes, and then touching his sight- 
less eyes and gently and patiently work- 
ing over him till vision came, and he 
could see men clearly! The completing 
act in the restoration of the child out of 
whom Jesus had cast ‘‘the foul spirit,” 
was taking him by the hand, as he lay 
there prostrate and helpless on the ground, 
and hfting him up. The aversion of the 
Jews to leprous contact was something 
inhuman and monstrous. But Jesus felt 
none of this cruel disdain. When a leper 
came to Jesus, beseeching him to help, 
and expressing the faith that he might if 
he would, our Lord ‘‘ put forth his hand 
and touched him,” and he went away 
cleansed. 

It is not to be supposed there was any 
absolute necessity for this. Indeed, we 
know there was not; but somehow Jesus 
to exercise his divine 
power through personal contact, as though 
he would teach us that if we want to help 
men. we must come into some sort of vital 
closeness with them, and make them feel 
that our interest in their welfare is of 
the heart, and not a mere patronizing and 
dainty compassion. 

The lesson ought to have been learned 
by this time. If the faith and love and 
hope with which our souls are charged are 
to pass over, like electric sparks, and 
charge other souls, we must get near 
enough to them to establish the connec- 
tion. The first requisite for the success- 
ful aiding of men is a channel for the 
unobstructed flow of sympathy between 
the helper and the helpless. It is of no use 
to mount lofty pedestals, and draw our 
skirts about us and toss fine maxims at 
the weak and wayward. So long as there 
is any self-respect in men they will be re- 
pelled by the assumptions and condescen- 
sions of superiority. The world will never 
consent to be haughtily lectured into mor- 
ality. We must be willing to * touch” 
men. It must be face to face, hand to 
hand, heart to heart, life to life, in a real 
We must not shun the 
lepers. We must not refuse to lead the 
blind. We must not withold our strength 
and cheer from the prostrate. We must 
be in mood to let our sympathies flow 
out into all the crevices and around all 
the ugly angles, and over all the naked 
jutting crags of a man’s personality, as 
the incoming tides kiss their dry sur- 
faces and press into all the seams and 
cavities of the rocks on the shore, in 
order to be of highest service. The measure 
of a man’s willingness to surrender him- 
self and to make of his own culture and 
experience and power and foresight and 
character a bridge over which others may 
walk up out of the dismal quagmires of 
their own weakness and sin to a firm 
standing on fairer and solider grounds, 
will be the measure of his success in win- 
ning men to truth and purity. 

The trouble 1s a selfish dislike to coming 
right into a hearty understanding with 
men just as they are, and on the plane of 
their every-day living. There is toomuch 
of the out-fencing spirit of the old formal- 
ists and critics, and too little of the spirit 
of the Divine Master. The Scribes and 
Pharisees thought Jesus ought to be more 
careful about bis associations; that he 
ought to pick hiscompany, and move only 
in choice and accredited circles. Not 
that they cared for his reputation; not 
altogether, I am inclined to think, that 
they were determined to find fault with 
him. Butsuch a course as this which he 
was pursuing would tend to break down 
all exclusiveness, and bring long-estab- 
lished and cherished class privileges into 
disrepute; and by and by it would come 


seemed to love 


brotherliness. 





about that a man’s place in society would 
not be fixed by his birth-rank, or his ec- 
clesiastical distinction, or his wealth; but 
by his manhood, his knowledge, his 
purity, his character. Jesus paid no at- 
tention tothis. He had a welcome for all 
who sought him—a word of instruction 
and comfort for all who looked up into 
his face in trust; and no communication 
of pardoning grace or healing, or guid- 
ance was ever kept back by him, because, 
according to human estimation, « soul 
seemed to be so unworthy and degraded. 
He would eat with publicans. To the 
woman at the well, dissolute and Samari- 
tan though she was, he made wonderful 
disclosures concerning himself and God. 
Between a poor wretched sinner and her 
proud accusers he did not hesitate to 
stand. The common people heard him 
gladly, because they knew he did not 
spurn them; but met them, and talked to 
them inall fidelity, and yet in the accents 
of an infinite tenderness. Diseased men 
and passion-soiled men, knew he was not 
afraid of being contaminated by closeness 
of approach to them. He made them 
know it and feel it. We must, if we 
would be like Jesus, and do his blessed 
work. 

A besetting peril is of trusting too much 
to organizations. Organizations are good, 
indispensable. Todo anything well there 
must be planand system. The home, the 
school, the mill, the store, the bank must 
have an orderly movement. It is not 
otherwise withthe Chureh. There must 
be method in work. There must be divi- 
sion of labor. Many things can be done 
only through representatives and agents. 
No one man can be all the time every- 
where. Butthe danger is of laying too 
much stress on organizations, and of over- 
emphasizing fine plans. We may have 
an organization which will run with all 
the precision, but also with all the cold- 
ness of clock-work. That is not good. Or- 
ganizations are sometimes made an ex- 
cuse for evading or throwing off personal 
responsibility. That is not good. There 
are parents, for example, who neg- 
lect the religious training of their chil- 
dren on the ground that there is a Sab- 
bath-school to dothis work. There are 
men who justify themselves in doing 
nothing for temperance, because there 
are societies whose special business it is 
to look after liquor-sellers and drunkards. 
There are good, benevolent people who, 
when they think of some poor, strug- 
gling household which they would bright- 
en with a gift,nstead of going themselves 
and deliberately bestowing it with a 
“God bless you,” send for an agent and 
use him as they would use a pair of tongs 
to puta lump of soft coal in the grate. 
There is loss inthis. The cup of cold 
water is twice sanctified if it be held out 
by a hand warm with genuine personal 
interest. The loaf of bread feeds a dou- 
ble hunger when it is given in the spirit 
of our Lord. This must not be over- 
looked. In allschemes of Christian ac- 
tivity the thing is to get men face to face, 
and hand to hand with their fellow-men; 
the good and the wise and the pure close 
up to the foolish and the fallen. In thelast 
analysis, this business of helping men all 
turns on the out-go of personal force and 
affection. Organizations for church 
work approach the ideal just as they push 
men and women out, and set them down 
so close to other men and women who 
are to becheered and saved, that they can 
enter into their cares and mistakes and 
sorrows, and in this way make their love 
unmistakable. 

Herein lies, in part, the solution of the 
much-talked-of question of reaching the 
masses. It is not to be done by feeding 
out the sickening taffy of a Gospel with- 
out a Christ. Not by beating the empty 
drums of a theology pithless of all rugged 
truth. Nor by performing acrobatic 
f ats inthe pulpit; nor by any legerde- 
main whatever. The masses reached in 
this way are, after all, not reached. It 
might as well be said that children are 
reached for school purposes when they are 
brought together in throngs for a picnic, 
and all energies are devoted to their 
amusement, and none to their instruction. 
The most effective agency or means for 
attracting men to the truth, and inspir- 





them with better purposes, is hearts 
alive with genuine sympathy and hands 
which do not disdain to touch other hands 
less clean. Make a ecburch, in all its 
membership, warm with the love of God, 
and cold and shivering souls will some- 
how find their way into it. Make a 
church a real shelter for the fiercely 
tempted and the storm-smitten and, one 
by one, men and women will be glad of a 
housing under its roof. Make a church 
an actual refuge for those who feel that 
they are pursued by the avenger, and who 
are smarting already under the scourgings 
of a violated conscience and a broken 
law, and the poor panting fugitives will 
be sure to seek its protection. Make a 
churcha true brotherhood, in which heart 
beats with heart, and hand clasps hand,and 
the joy of one is the joy of all, and tears, 
when they fall, have other tears to fall 
with them, and no harsh words are 
spoken, and there are no rivalries save to 
see who will help most, and the circle will 
grow. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NOTES ON THE BULGARIAN CRISIS. 


BY RALPH ALWIN. 





StaTEs, like individuals, often have, in 
spite of their desire to the contrary, prom- 
inence forced upon them. Boulanger has 
once more ‘‘come down like a damp 
squib,” the German Emperor still is with 
us, and the Afghan protocol has been 
signed. Given these favorable signs in 
the fevered body politic of Europe, the 
restless spirit of its diplomacy has again 
directed the attention of the world upon 
the little Balkan state, and, willing or 
not, its domestic troubles and external 
quarrels are again dragged before the 
public gaze. 

Under ordinary circumstances the fact 
that a little people in the South-east of 
the continent had chosen a Prince to rule 
over them would count for naught by the 
side of the immense interests the giant 
Powers are guarding, and the aggressive 
ambitions they arenursing. But it is ex- 
actly the two special conditions of time 
and place that give to this step a vast im- 
portance. Could the heavy weight rest- 
ing on electors and elected end with the 
choice of the Sobranja, life in the princi- 
pality might gradually return to its old 
channels and even flow upward, the in- 
cubus of the Turk being removed, and 
once more,for a season,tranquillity might 
come to the Balkans. But this is precise- 
ly what one of the powers is determined 
shall not be, and another, Austria—time- 
serving Austria—much as she desires peace 
now, has ever been ready to fish in those 
‘troubled waters, and will do so again as 
soon as she is sure that aturn of tide will 
not carry the danger-waves up to her own 
shore line. 

Under the European condition to-day 
there is little doubt that the election of 
Coburg has added to the difficulty and 
danger of an already overstrained posi- 
tion; but when we look at the motives 
which led the Bulgarians to this point, 
we shall at least acknowledge that they 
command attention and respect. Before 
briefly stating them, however, it is well 
to note that one immense danger has been, 
for the moment, avoided. In their im- 
pulsive way the deputies who went to 
Prince Ferdinand, wanted him to go to 
Tirnovo at once, be proclaimed Prince of 
Bulgaria, and immediately assume the 
reins of government at Sofia. Contingent 
upon as enthusiastic a spirit on his part 
as on theirs, there was the possibility that, 
with a Prince anxious to get to them, 
risking the displeasure of Europe by so 
doing, this energetic people would have 
thrown off the restraint which has hither- 
to characterized them, and would have 
prepared for him a crown as well as a 
throne. But he temporized, and the dan- 
ger, for the time being, passed. They 
may still call to themselves a king, but it 
is an open question whether it will be 
Ferdinand of Coburg, or Alexander of 
Battenberg. 

Now, for a second, let us glance at the 
motives which led the people to act as 
they did in electing a Prince on their own 
responsibility. They saw in a Prince in 
occupation of the throne a check to the 





unhappy dissensions which have divided 
the regency and made it an unworkable 
substitute. They longed for a return to 
less restless days—a return which would 
cause regret to few, which would restore 
confidence to the commercial classes, 
which would give the arts of peace that 
chance of progress which is essential to 
the life of these little states—without 
which they must fail and fall. Politicians, 
even, would have been glad,for they 
would have had the leisure to prepare the 
effect which cannot now long be delayed— 
the proclamation of union and independ- 
ence. The army on which they all build 
so many hopes would once more have 
had a head—a need which it has felt most 
severely—and under an undivided control, 
the spirit of faction which has split it 
into as many parties as there are poli- 
ticians in Sofia—and their name is Legion 
—would have been softened down, per- 
haps extirpated. They knew that per- 
sonally Coburg was not disliked in Rus- 
sia, and they expected her simply to pro- 
test and go on biding her time. That 
time they may await with confidence, for 
when the *‘ Colossus of the North” moves 
toward them, there will already be en- 
tered on the field vast forces with which 
she wili have tocome to a solemn reckon- 
ing. Further, the troubled state of Ser- 
via, the military restlessness, the impetu- 
osity and importunity of the Unionist 
party in Rdmelia, the unsettled state of 
Bulgaria itself and the call for a stable 
elected government to carry out domestic 
reforms—these have been the considera- 
tions which led the people to decide that 
the time had come for another attempt to 
obtain the form of rule the Berlin 
Treaty gave them. This was the Bulga- 
rian view. Let us look at Coburg’s side 
of the question. He was offered a throne 
which had been rendered vacant by the 
vile and spiteful action of one of the 
powers, whose consent, with that of the 
others, would be necessary to make it 
probable that he might remain in Sofia. 
He had to consider and weigh how far 
the popularity of Battenburg with the 
Bulgarian people would be a disadvan- 
tage, and indeed the possible cause of a 
fallto him. He was called by an elected 
body it is true, but a body the legality of 
whose existence is denied by Russia and 
questioned by Germany. He had to reck- 
on that his course, unless steered very 
carefully, would lead him to overrun the 
clauses of the Berlin Treaty, exposing him 
to the wrath of Sismarck, as it had ex- 
posed Alexander of Battenberg. He was 
called upon to give up his present life of 
more or less tranquil enjoyment, to take 
upon himself all the uneasiness which 
troubles ‘‘ the head that wears a crown.” 
And, more than all, he had no Power to 
turn to for support, or the promise of 
help, or even for advice. These are con- 
siderations which naturally come to a 
man under these circumstances. We be- 
lieve that his political foresight was at 
fault when he hesitated and refused to ac- 
company the deputation to Tirnovo. The 
political state of Europe to-day does not ad- 
mit of the hope that a unanimous decision 
can be come to by the powers, signatories 
of the Berlin Treaty on this point; we 
mean, of course, a unanimous decision 
honestly arrived at. Consequently, the 
course for Ferdinand, unless he intended 
absolutely and unalterably to refuse the 
proffered crown, would have been to float 
to Tirnovo on the tide of popular enthusi- 
asm with which his election was carried 
by the Bulgarian people. Then he would 
have made himself safe at least in their 
hearts; and the future will open up a series 
of complications, in the which the man 
who is not so grounded will be put aside. 
It is not going too far to state that it is 
quite probable that those days of hesi- 
tancy render the overthrow of Coburg, 
by the Bulgarians themselves, a possi- 
bility of the future when the armies of 
Europe are ranged for battle, or the 
Macedonian question assumes such pro- 
portions that Bulgaria seems likely to be 
involved in trouble with Greece, over it. 
If he waited so as to make his position 
sure, he has failed, for the support of 
Europe is withheld—denied him—and 
the Bulgarians will, under very slight 
provocation, deem him worthy only of 
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the apocalyptic condemnation of the luke- 
warm. This is more likely to happen, as 
grave doubts are abroad as to whether he 
took the throne, when he did, simply to 
avoid losing it and because it is so difficult 
unless he is the Russian man in disquise, 
to reconcile his serious and prudent atti- 
tude in the beginning with his subsequent 
change of front. 

We think that a just appreciation of these 
few points—the facts which underlie the 
position of prince and people, and which 
govern their mutual relations will best en- 
able us to understand the state of affairs in 
Bulgaria on this matter of the election, 
and aid us in our judgment of the events 
that are likely to follow. 

Beyond this, however, lies the serious, 
anxious question of the state of the case 
outside of Bulgaria. England and Italy 
will agree to anything which satisfies the 
Bulgarian people, and which does not give 
to Russia a free hand in the Balkans. 
France will draw near to Russia in the 
matter, never as far as we can judge feel- 
ing, through her responsibile statesmen, 
the humiliating position she is voluntarily 
assuming by becoming the tool to be used 
when Germany is to be frightened and to 
be discarded, spurned, when the Kaiser is, 
like Dickens’s old man “friendly ’to the 
Czar. Turkey hardly counts. She will 
maintain, as usual, her position of ‘‘ mas- 
terly inactivity”; will continue to send 
notes to the Powers; will still be on the 
edge of becoming the dupe of Russia, 
only awakened at the last moment by the 
overreaching greed of Russian diplomats, 
and will indulge in her usual talk of ‘‘ sov- 
ereign right” till she has nothing left. 

Austria now keenly alive to the danger 
from the chaotic state of Servia, the 
clouds on the Montenegrin border, and the 
troubles of the Buigarians, will not sub- 
mit without astruggle, arms in hand, to 
a Russian occupation of the Balkans. She 
will by all the means 1n her power try to 
thwartthe Russian design and will run 
to the full extent of the tether allowed 
her by Germany, and will then be ‘‘pulled 
up short.” Could Russia offer her a bribe 
large enough the consent of Austria to 
Russian schemes in the Balkans would be 
a fact of to-morrow. But to all the other 
difficulties which Russia meets in this duel 
with little Bulgaria must be added the fact 
that she allowed the Austrian occupation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina too early, and 
by so doing has deprived herself of the 
**compensation,” which for her success, 
she ought to-day to offer Austria. Free- 
dom of action for Russia in Bulgaria 
would be worth more to her than all the 
territory of her neighbors which she 
might offer to Austria in exchange for her 
consent, and, fortunately for Bulgaria, 
Austria is fully aware of the state of the 
case. 

The attitude of Russia is one of ‘‘ bid- 
ing.” Events are not ripe for an occupa- 
tion. The movement of troops would 
startle the Sultan, would put Austria into 
the field, and seem to Bismarck but the 
beginning of a larger plan of aggression 
upon the ‘‘fatherland,” concerted between 
Russia and France. The resources of 
diplomacy are not yet exhausted, and how- 
ever badly Russia has fared in those com- 
bats lately, she is not prepared to cast 
them aside in the only manner possible— 
by baring the sword. Her favorite 
instruments of bribery, intimidation 
and agitation are still available for 
use in Bulgaria, and she has wonder- 
fui luck in always finding traitors ready 
to her hand. The extent to which 
Austria would resent any exceptional 
activity on her part, and the sup- 
port that the dual monarchy might 
have from the Sultan and England and 
Italy are unknown quantities, the measure 
of which she does not feel inclined at 
present toattempt. She will seize her op- 
portunity when it comes—Europe must 
see that she makes as little of it as pos- 
sible—that Berlin always follows in the 
wake of St. Stefano. Immediately, the 
position is governed by one power—Ger- 
many. The vanity of Bismarck may be 
flattered in that his hands hold the power 
which, let. loose, may shake imperial 
thrones to their foundations and shatter 
empires whose growth has been the tedi- 
ous toil of centuries; but with the pleasure 


comes the worry, and feeling the power 
he fails to see the way to use it for the 
best interests of his fatherland. Europe 
is not the victim of one disease, she is 
suffering from a complication of disor- 
ders, and he—ithe man of iron nerve and 
consummate skill, who was able to bind up 
the broken limbs of Germany and make 
the body whole again—stands almost 
helpless to-day in the presence of causes 
and complaints which are beyond his 
sight and knowledge. He may let his 
neighbors perish in their folly, setting 
their faces against the higher laws which 
govern the rights of men and the relations 
of states to each other, or he may by a 
word turn them from their course. But 
the question behind it all, in his mind, is 
how far it will profit Germany for him to 
loosen the tightened rein he holds on Rus- 
sia, or to fetter the Hapsburg with other 
bonds. Will a strict adherence to the 
letter of the Berlin Treaty—the result 
of which must be the ejection of 
Coburg from Sofia—satisfy the claims of 
Russia, separate her further from France, 
calm the ruffled waters of the Danube, 
where it serves as an outlet for German 
trade and not seem too large a yielding 
to the Czar from the Austrian standpoint? 
Or will a tacit consent to the breach of 
its stipulations—which the election of 
Coburg certainly is—be a tie to bind Aus- 
tria closer to her, without driving France 
and Russia together? These are the two 
views to be considered; this is the choice 
before Bismarck. He is hesitating over 
his decision. He is not anxious to settle 
it until he can choose his own time for so 
doing; but events are hurrying him on. 
When his decision is made it will be on 
purely selfish grounds—the interest of 
Germany. We sincerely trust that the 
Chancellor may find his relations of friend- 
ship with Austria of more value than the 
satisfaction fora moment of the clamor 
of Russia—for that would mean the sacri- 
fice of the liberty of Bulgaria. He may 
feel indignant that the sigh for liberty of 
a people on the Balkan side should dis- 
turb the atmosphere of Berlin and wonder 
that a tidal-wave of sympathy with them 
is coursing over the peoples of Europe; 
but he will make an error like that of 
Knut’s courtiers, if he thinks that he can 
bid it stop its way,or if he joins issue,in the 
material interest of Germany, with the 
moral principles which govern the world. 
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Victor HuGo and his school—a school, 
however, very far behind the master—are 
accused of inventing circumstances and 
scenes of an abnormal and outrageous 
character, and treating them as ordinary 
incidents of life. This is, of course, in 
direct antagonism to the ‘‘ treatment” of 
those novelists who avoid incidents alto- 
gether, and save themselves the trouble 
of inventing plots by having none; the 
analysis of a young woman’s character 
suffices them, and we are told by the 
critics that it ought to suffice their readers; 
people ought not to be interested or ex- 
cited by morbid stories, and all those ter- 
rible encounters under the sea with Oc- 
topuses—I beg pardon, Octopi—and even 
those hair-breadth escapes of the virtu- 
ous convict of ‘‘ Les Misérables” are not 
“True Art.” Still, somehow or other, 
when this crusade is preached, I am 
vaguely reminded of the young gentle- 
man in the extravaganza who falls in love 
with a flower, and am tempted to mur- 
mur: ‘‘ Well, though he’s content with a 
vegetable love, I don’t think it will do for 
me,” and whenever there is a word to be 
said for Victor Hugo, I say it. In the 
weekly newspapers I take up to-day, I 
find no less than three occurrences, any 
one of which, if used by the novelist, 
would be stigmatized as impossible and 
unreal, and which he would certainly be 
accused of inventing. Imagine a story 
opening: ‘‘On the hills near Eastbourne, 


.on a tempestuous evening, the landscape 


is peopled by a single knot of persons 
standing round two enormous vehicles 
which have been overthrown by the wind 
and block up the high-road. From these 





prostrate objects which are closed, issue 





savage rvars, at the sound of which all the 
inhabitants of the region have fled to their 
homes and locked themselves in, It is no 
wonder, for the tenants of the prostrate 
vehicles are Bengal tigers.” That sounds 
a little melodramatic—out of the news- 
paper; in the newspaptr we read without 
surprise: ‘‘ While the storm was at its 
hight, two large caravans, containing 
tigers, belonging to Edmund’s Menag- 
erie, were blown over on Ocklynge hill 
near Eastbourne.” 

Again, suppose a novel had opened with 
the following scene: A large hall in which 
are assembled giants of eight feet high, 
and pigmies of one foot. Straight-haired 
negresses and Circassian women with hair 
reaching to their ankles; Albinos and 
athletes; and various monstrosities, some 
with a lack of limbs, and some with too 
many of them. All these amazing per- 
sons are actuated by one feeling—indig- 
nation—and listen with approbation toan 
individual in no degree remarkable, who 
is addressing them on the subject of the 
price of land. Yet this was only a meet- 
ing convened in Paris by a M. Bidel who 
travels with an exhibition, of those en- 
gaged in a similar line of business, to 
complain of sums charged for ground in 
the Montrouge district for tents and 
booths at fétes. 

Once more: The Seaton Carew salmon 
fleet is engaged as usual in Tees Bay, when 
suddenly at night their nets are torn from 
their moorings, and they themselves fly 
helter-skelter to shore, as though pursued 
by the foul fiend. They have, in fact, 
been attacked by more than a hundrea 
grampuses—an animal not to be compared 
with the porpoise, it seems, for it is twelve 
feet long, and when it is in a bad temper 
‘‘goes for you” every inch of it. Now, if 
I filled a chapterin my next maritime 
novel with tnis incident, Iam quite per- 
suaded it would be pronounced ‘‘incredi- 
ble.” Yet why should the newspaper 
proprietor be believed when he prints 
these things, and not the novelist? 

I have often wondered that in these 
days of muscular Christianity, some new 
religious sect has not been evoked, on the 
same lines as the Shakers and the Jump- 
ers. It must be set down to the credit 
of the ‘‘Army of the Lord” (who are 
throwing into the shade the Salvationists), 
that they have supplied this obvious 
void. When greatly moved, it seems 
these excellent soldiers have now taken 
to hop. Ihave not a word to say against 
it, except to protest against its being made 
a test of spiritual excellence, for it is only 
a few of us—the young and the thin—who 
canhop. The first demonstration of this 
gift has hada tremendous effect: it was 
developed ina lady, who suddenly hopped 
on to the platform where Mr. Bradlaugh, 
the Evangelist, was discoursing and ex- 
claimed: ‘Sir, you are full of the Devil!” 
Whereupon the congregation rose, and 
‘threw him bodily out into the street.” My 
own conviction is that the lady took him 
for the other Bradlaugh, and the whole 
affair was amistake; but her marvelous 
mode of progression literally carried ev- 
erybody with her. I shall be surprised 
and [disappointed] if it doesn’t develop 
**The Hoppers.” 

One of the usual horrors of our holiday 
time is this year more pronounced than 
ever—the Caretaker. The rich are free 
from him, for they have too many serv- 
ants in charge of their house when at the 
seaside or the moors, to make invasion 
possible (the butler, indeed, sometimes 
lets their house, with the connivance of 
the rest; but that is rather unusual); but 
persons with moderate income, when 
away from town, can never be quite sure 
who is making himself at home in their 
home. The Caretaker has many friends, 
and this is the only opportunity he has of 
offering them hospitality. Even when a 
couple of one’s own servants are left the 
temptation of making themselves agree- 
able in this way is often too much for 
them. With so many beds vacant it 
seems a waste not to give one’s acquaint- 
ances in the country a chance of seeing 
London. Unfortunately, their guests 
are sometimes not content with mere 
sleeping accommodations and the run of 
the larder. The following is the experi- 
ence of a barrister in the long vacation. 


He left his cook and housemaid in his 
house in Bessborough Gardens, to which 
they promptly invited the charwoman—a 
Mrs. Sevenoaks—and her husband with 
their children. Their guests had a young 
friend of the name of Bishop, whom it 
seemed a pity not to add to the (new) 
family circle, and these dwelt in the best 
apartments. Mr. Bishop’s occupation 
seems to be the removal of furniture, and 
he removed a good deal of what he found 
about him and pawned it. Mr. Sevenoaks 
was of a literary turn and amused him- 
self by copying the barrister’s hand- 
writing, till he-was able to forge checks 
in his name. Mr. Sevenoak’s wife ad- 
mired the jewels she found in the drawers 
of her new room, and he had not the 
heart to deny them to her. A more pros- 
perous and comfortable household was 
not to be found in London; but now all 
has been shattered by the sudden return 
of the original proprietor. 

It is too much the custom with frivo- 
lous townsfolk to poke fun at their coun- 
try cousins, and to affect a position of 
superiority because they themselves hap- 
pen to dwellin London; and I am there- 
fore pleased to see that at the British As- 
sociation the other day, the Cockneys 
have had the conceit taken out of them 
by a scientific observer. He asserts that 
a pure bred Cockneyof the fourth genera- 
tion hardly exists; for without some in- 
termixture of country blood, he droops 
and dies like a flower without its stick, 
from sheer want of physique. He goes 
on to say that we do not eat what is good 
for us—‘‘ Yorkshire pudding, Cornish 
pies, and Norfolk dumplings”—but resort 
to the ‘‘Sapid tasty meat which is easily 
procured in towns.”’ This may be all 
right, but one cannot forget that our 
critic is a medical man, and that his rec- 
ommendation may have a professional ~ 
bias; most people I fancy, whether rural or 
or urban, would soon find themselves 
‘under treatment,” who took to Cornish 
pies. The Devonshire men, who are al- 
ways in’ humorous conflict with their 
neighbors, declare that the superior piety 
of which Cornwall boasts, arises from 
the Devil having been starved out of that 
county, from his inability to digest its 
native pie. For my part I prefer ‘ tasty 
meat,” even with the risk—to me an un- 
known quantity—of its being ‘sapid.’” 
Curiously enoughgjhis champion of the 
country derives his poor opinion of the 
look of us Londoners from a comparison 
not with countrymen, but with the wax 
figures in Madame Taussaud’s. He finds 
their complexions clearer, the stature 
greater, and their appearance altogether 
superior to that of the dusky and stunted 
crowd of sightseers. He does not even 
flatter our vanity so far as to except from 
this very uncomplimentary comparison 
the Room of Horrors. However he does 
admit that our faces are more intelligent; 
and that though so very unwholesome we 
have more than the average amount of 
wits. 

Centenarians—whose very existence used 
to be doubted a few years ago—are com- 
ing (or being carefully led) to the front. 
There are more than twice as many wo- 
men known to be a hundred years old 
as men, a proportion which, when 
we consider how ladies are given to con- 
ceal their age, must be far below the true 
one; and the ladies are by no means pre- 
served by their sex from the scientific 
inquirer. He informs us that of fifty- 
two very ancient persons, only twenty- 
four had no teeth, while the average 
number is four. He omits, however, to 
state, how they are situated. ‘‘ I have but 
two teeth,” was the grateful remark of a 
pious old dame; ‘‘but thank Heaven 
they are opposite to one another.” As 
always happens, when there is a genuine 
examination into longevity, all the 
‘‘fads” and theories of the anti-every- 
thing-arians are found to be without 
foundation. Some Centenarians have, of 
course, lived temperate lives; but others 
have made a point of ‘‘ exceeding ” on all 
festive occasions; while one confessed to 
‘*having drunk like a fish during his 
whole life.” Professor Humphrey, of 
Cambridge [U.S.], has told us this and 
much more about the Centenarians—an 





interesting race, but one to which I, for 
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my part, have no desire to belong. The 
only general rule that seems to apply to 
them is that they are mostly ‘small 
meat eaters.” 

That we have at last got rid of our 
‘* Professional Pensioners ” is a subject for 
congratulation for everybody; the won- 
der is that anything so monstrous should 
so long have existed, or have ever entered 
into the mind of man to create. Grati- 
tude is a fine impulse, but when it is 
gratified at the expense of our posterity, 
it hasa strong resemblance to that char- 
ity for poor Mr. C. which moves good 
Mr. A. to give him something out of Mr. 
B.’s pocket. This objection would hold 
good even if these pensions had been al- 
ways conferred on heroes and patriots,in- 
stead of (as happened quite as often) on the 
courtesans of a court and their offspring. 
It is even now asserted, I read with 
amazement, that ‘‘ Taxpayers would not 
grudge a penny of thesums paid to such 
honored names as Marlborough and Nel- 
son.” Ishould grudge even a penny ex- 
ceedingly. The effect of the perpetual 
pension system seems indeed, not only in 
their case, but generally, to have been to 
take every trace of greatness out of a 
great man’s descendants, just as the ob- 
taining of a lifeannuity is wont to take 
from its recipient the faculty of dying. 

I am glad to see that Edinburgh has 
followed the example of other towns in 
placing tablets over houses known to have 
been inhabited by distinguished people. 
This not only reminds the inhabitants of 
their famous fellow-townsmen, but im- 
mensely adds to the interest of a locality 
in the eyes of the intelligent stranger. 
In London the practice is but very im- 
perfectly carried out, and I am often in- 
debted to my American cousins for infor- 
mation which I, ratherthan they, should 
have at my fingerends. Thedanger when 
this excellent plan goes to be systematized, 
will be in getting small people ‘ writ 
Large,” immortalizing ‘‘ the birthplace of 
Todgers.” In provincial towns there 
will be a temptation in tablets ‘‘ composed 
of tiles with an ornamental border, the 
letters being in ivory white on a ground 
of Indian red,” difficult for the relatives 
local magnates (especially if of the same 
name) toresist. While we are about it, I 
think it would be well to put upon the 
tablets (when the fame is not world-wide) 
what has made the mangamous, ‘'States- 
man,” ‘‘soldier,” ‘* prose writer,” after 
a man’sname, sounds, or rather reads, a 
little vague. As time goes on people 
will ask: ‘‘ What did he do?” There is 
no danger at present of such an occur- 
rence happening to ‘‘ De Quincy, prose 
writer,” whose memory has just been 
thus honored in Edinburgh; but it would 
be more informing if, for example, some 
allusion had been made to his best-known 
productions, ‘‘The Pains and Pleasures 
of Opium,” or ‘‘ Murder considered as 
one of the Fine Arts.” 
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PROSPECT FOR MIXED SCHOOLS 
IN VIRGINIA. 


BY ORRA LANGHORNE, 





In his forcible articles on the ‘*Prosper- 
ity of the South,” Mr. Lewis H. Blair, of 
Richmond, has shown very clearly that 
mixed schools for the races are essential 
to the progress and well-being of the 
states south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
Southern papers, generally quoted largely 
from Mr. Blair’s articles, and denounced 
his sentiments with the usual Southern 
vehemence. In thus discussing the sub- 
ject they ably assisted in promoting the 
object in question. ‘‘Agitation prevents 
war,” said the silver-tongued orator of 
Emancipation. ‘If the Southern people 
had been allowed to read ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’” said athoughtful Virginian, who 
read that wonderful story some years 
after he had been reduced to poverty by 
the loss of his slaves, ‘‘ there would have 
been no war. If our short-sighted rulers 
had allowed free discussion of the sub- 
ject, the people could not have helped 
seeing that the sympathies of the world 
were against us, and slavery was doomed.” 

The question of co-education is con- 
stantly coming up in some form or other, 





and it is evident to all who will consider 
it carefully that mixed schools are only a 
question of time. This is admitted by 
many persons who are very stroagly op- 
posed to the idea. 

It may be worth while to look at some 
of the facts of the case and find out the 
local sentiment on this important sub- 
ject. 

It may not be generally known that 
mixed schools did once exist in Virginia. 
Cases of colored children attending white 
schools, and at least one instance of a 
Negro teaching a school attended by white 
and colored children have come within my 
knowledge. 

Under the old system there was a pro- 
vision for the education of pauper chil- 
dren by allowing them to attend any 
convenient school, the tuition fees being 
paid by the county authorities. Under 
this or some such plan free colored chil- 
dren went to school in some of the valley 
counties about fifty years ago. 

An old lady in my native county, Rock- 
ingham, used to tell me of having at- 
tended a country school in her childhood, 
where the children of a respectable col- 
ored family im the neighborhood were 
also pupils, and no objection was made 
to their presence. My father has often 
told me of a school taught by a well-edu- 
cated colored man from the North in 
his boyhood, in our little village of 
Harrisonburg, a town which will be 
remembered by many of ‘the boys 
in blue” who visited the place ‘in 
the interest of peace,” during the dreary 
years of national strife. My father 
did not attend the school himself, but 
many of the poorer class of white people 
and the free colored people, sent their 
children to the dusky pedagogue. My fa- 
ther knew the teacher and thought well of 
him, and was very sorry, as were many of 
the townspeople, when a wealthy slave- 
holder in the district broke up the school. 
In the last year or two I have met here a 
Negro who attended a school in Rock- 
bridge County, some fifty years ago. The 
teacher was white, as were most of the 
pupils, but the free colored children of 
the neighborhood were encouraged to at- 
tend the school. At that time Rockbridge 
County was almost a little New England 
in its love of learning. The “ log col- 
leges,” established by the famous blind 
preacher, Waddell,and his contemporaries, 
were cultivating the young minds of the 
wilderness, and in their zeal for knowl- 
edge, thought all ignorance should be 
banished and every child instructed, even 
those who bore the burden of a black skin 
and a woolly head in an alien land. 

The slave power increased and preju- 
dice grew stronger, and by help of the 
powers of evil ‘‘ we changed all that.” 
Then came the great revolution and the 
emancipation, and since 1870, thank God, 
we have had free schools for all. So far 
we have had separate schools, but per- 
haps this will not be so much longer. 

It may possibly surprise some of the 
advocates of mixed schools to learn that 
most colored people are very much op- 
posed to them. It would seem that the 
Negroes have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by the change from sepa- 
rate schools to co-education for the races. 
A little examination will show that the 
feeling of the Negroes on the subject is 
natural from their standpoint. People, 
especially if ignorant and provincial, are 
apt to approve of what they are accus- 
tomed to: the maxim ‘‘ Whatever is, is 
right,” usually has much force with such 
minds, With the mass of Negroes, the 
ignorant ex-slaves, the opposition to co- 
education comes from all their old habits 
of belief in the white man’s domi- 
nation, the black man’s _ subjection. 
**Why don’t you want the white and 
colored children to go to school together ?” 
I asked a worthy old Negro neighbor, an 
independent householder, one of the best 
citizens of the district. ‘‘ They better be 
sep’rate,” was the sententious reply of the 
old man who is given to oracular utter- 
ances; “if they goes together they is 
boun’ to have a everlastin’ fracas all de 
time.” 

The strongest opposition among the Ne- 
groes, however, comes from the colored 
teachers,and those who are educating their 





children at great sacrifices to themselves, 
with the view of their becoming teachers. 

This, too, is natural from their stand- 
point. There are few avocations open 
to the educated Negroes of the South. 
Fora time there seemed to be no pro- 
fessions open to them but preaching or 
teaching, though the lines begin to relax 
now. Here and there a Negro lawyer or 
doctor is heard of ,more often a merchant, 
or rather shopkeeper, for they are as yet 
only able to begin in a small way. 

The colored teacher has had to struggle 
bard for his education, then he has had 
hard work to gaina foothold as a teacher. 
He thinks that all the teachers would sure- 
ly be white people if mixed schools were 
the order of the day, and his heart sinks 
within him at the prospect—‘‘Othello’s oc- 
cupaticn would be gone!” 

The colored people have been advancing 
in civilization and the enjoyment of the 
privileges of American citizenship ever 
since the African savage was torn from 
the land of his birth, and forced to till the 
soil of the new world. In slavery, as our 
dear old Bishop Meade, the faithful friend 
of the black man remarked, the savage be- 
came civilized faster than any other race 
had ever done. 

In freedom the Negro has advanced 
steadily step by step, often helped rapidly 
forward by the contention of his white 
fellow-citizens. He was given the right 
of suffrage; he can sit on a jury. 

Schools, often very poor, but still schools, 
were provided for him. He has learned 
fast in the primary and grammar grades, 
and now demands the high school and the 
college. It has been said that whenever 
the white man is willing to give the Ne- 
groes schools as good as his own, he is 
willing to have the mixed schools. 

In Virginia we are rapidly approaching 
this point, at least in the large towns. 
Virginia is older,and in many resp2cts 
wiser, than her Southern sisters. The col- 
ored people have many privileges in pub- 
lic conveyances, courts, etc., in Virginia 
that they have not yet obtained in states 
farther south. Public sentiment on the 
race question in Virginia isas far ahead 
of Mississippi, as that of Massachusetts is 
ahead of Virginia. Consequently, our 
colored people, as a class, are far ahead 
of the Negroes of Mississippi. Many of 
them compare well with those of New 
England. Virginia is nearer the great 
centers than the cotton states, her people 
of both races come and go and bring back 
ideas from the progressive parts of the 
country. 

New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania have 
mixed schools. Washington City, al- 
though keeping up separate schools has a 
flourishing college where both races 
peacefully pursue the paths of knowledge. 
For all these reasons it seems safe to pre- 
dict that our dear old Virginia, ‘‘ mother 
of states and statesmen” is moving 
toward the light and steadily advancing 
in progress. Not many years hence we 
shall see ‘‘a school-house on every hill- 
side,” as President Hayes advised when 
he traversed the South some years since, 
‘‘aud the gates thereof shall not be shut 
at all by day,” but shall be open to all 
who wish to enter. 

LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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A SIDE OF BACON AND SHAKES- 
PEARE. 

BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 

In the arguments put forth for Bacon's 
authorship of the Shakespeare plays, by 
Mr. Ignatius Donnelly over his own 
name and through the good offices of Mr. 
Wallace and Mr. Thomas Davidson, there 
is admittedly a good deal of imagination. 
Imagination, indeed, is a necessity in 
dealing with such a problem, where the 
circumstances of the case must be con- 
sistently bodied forth by reasonable con- 
jecture, when exact report fails. But it 
is a vital point that the imagination and 
the conjecture should always be reason- 

able. 

An examination of some of Mr. Don- 
nelly’s assertions and inferences gives us 
this curious result: that some of his 
points d’appui will be found to serve 
equally well for the basis of inferences 
opposed to his theory, and that the ele- 
ment of reasonable imagination, in some 





respects, throws its weight distinctly 
against him. 

The luridly bad personal character im- 
posed upon the passive Shakespeare 
needs, of course, no antiseptic, and should 
not be brought into the discussion at all. 
For bad character, as we know from nu- 
merous eminent examples, is not incom- 
patible with great, and in many ways 
beneficial, poetic genius. Consider mere- 
ly, in passing, the lax morals of Goethe, 
who besides possessing genius was emi- 
nently a scholar, a man of universal 
culture. But if we suppose that the 
faults, the vices, the sins of Shakespeare 
form a valid argument against his author- 
ship of the plays, how would a parallel 
argument work, as applied to Bacon?— 
Bacon the fortune-hunter, twice seeking 
a wife for her riches; who served his own 
interest with the Queen by turning” 
against his friend and benefactor, Essex, 
in the hour of trial, and actually did his 
best to heap obloquy on the memory of 
Essex after his death; Bacon, who con- 
fessed himself a bribe-taker while hold- 
ing the highest civil office open to a sub- 
ject? If wickedness in Shakespeare is to 
rule out his claims as a dramatist, so 
must Bacon’s evil-doings bar out Bacon, 

Illiteracy, however, would form a com- 
plete obstacle to Shakespeare's producing 
plays. Mr. Donnelly goes the length 
—one might say, walks the tenuous 
tight-rope--of opposing Shakespeare’s 
authorship, because the man’s signature 
as preserved to us is shaky and scrawly, 
much to its disadvantage in contrast 
with the clear chirography of Bacon and 
of Ben Jonson. To say nothing of the 
probability that much writing, incessant 
occupation and fatigue, together with the 
drinking attributed to thim, might cause 
tremulousness and indistinctness in the 
autograph of William Shakespeare—what 
shall we think of the contention that a 
man cannot have a great mind or be a 
great author, because his handwriting is 
bad? What becomes of the reputation of 
Rufus Choate, whose cacography was 
sometimes illegible to the eye of the man 
whose hand had traced it ? 

But, granting that Shakespeare was 
ignorant, illiterate, a low-lived scoundrel 
every way, why shouid Bacon select so 
unlikely a person upon whom to father 
his plays? It is assumed that the neces- 
sity for Bacon’s concealing his own au- 
thorship was imperative. It would be es- 
sential, then, in selecting a man to whom 
the plays should be ascribed, to pick out 
some one who might plausibly be sup- 
posed to have written them. Now we 
cannot reasonably imagine that intelli- 
gent people, living in‘ little, dirty Lon- 
don,” would believe thatsuch a sot—the 
ignorant, ‘‘drunken poacher of Strat- 
ford”—had composed these pieces which 
were successful, heid the stage, made 
money and were generally admired. 
Contemporary references show _ that 
Shakespeare was an object of marked 
notice as a professed poet and the 
author of these plays. Had he been a 
mere mask for Bacon, and so dull and 
transparent a mask as Mr. Donnelly rep- 
resents him, some question would natur- 
ally have been raised as to his authorship. 
If no one else cared to inquire into the 
matter, there were the other poets and 
playwrights of the time, whose vanity 
and jealousy, or conscious merit, would 
have made them somewhat nimble in fer- 
reting out the deceit. There were the 
actors, too. It is fair to suppose that the 
theater of the sixteenth century inclosed 
the same variety of conflicting interests 
and passions which rages, in constant con- 
bustion, behind the curtains of modern 
theaters—happily, without causing any 
panic of fire in the audience. If any- 
thing, this combustion mast have been 
more intense in those untamed days. 
Even now, in our more highly developed 
theaters, with a perfect system of disci- 
pline and a human nature restrained by a 
finer and stricter code of manners, it is 
not possible for a dramatic author to hold 
his own if he be palpably a humbug and 
an ignoramus.. He must encounter the 
actors daily, in rehearsal, and be ready to 
deal at a moment’s notice with unfore- 
seen difficulties in particular lines oF 
scenes. I know of a case where an 
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author, finding it necessary to readjust a 
scene and introduce new matter, took a 
rough piece of paper, and laying it up 
against the back of a still rougher piece 
of scenery-canvas, stood there and wrote 
the new lines of verse that were to go 
into the scene. The man who bore the 
credit of writing Shakespeare’s plays 
must have had to meet a thousand such 
ordeals. He could not -have passed 
those or other similar tests, had he 
been the wretched incompetent we are 
asked to suppose him. The actors and 
rival poets would quickly and eagerly 
have unearthed his incompetence and 
noised it abroad. They would not have 
hesitated to do this because one Francis 
Bacon might be hurt by the disclosure. 
He was nothing to them, and they were 
nothing to him. It may be said that the 
personal interests of the actors hung upon 
Shakespeare, and therefore they would 
not expose him. But this would not ap- 
ply to the players outside of the theater 
with which he was connected, nor to en- 
vious playwrights. The imposture could 
not have failed of discovery. But dis- 
covery, we are told, was the one thing 
that Bacon wanted to avoid. Very well, 
then why did he not choose somebody to 
father his plays, whose false pretense 
would be less likely to be exposed? Ben 
Jonson was, to some extent, his friend, 
employed by him to translate his philo- 
sophical works into Latin. Why not 
choose Ben Jonson, or some other play- 
wright, publicly known as an author, and 
able to act the part, at least? Why did 
Bacon select the ignorant fellow, William 
Shakespeare, to pose as the writer of the 
piays ? 

Shakespeare flourished, grew _ rich, 
through his connection with the theater 
and with the writings that passed for his. 
It is strange that he should have drawn 
wealth from the plays, if Bacon wrote 
them and, asit is represented, wrote them 
for money. If he wrote them for money, 
why did he allow this drunken poacher— 
who somehow maintained himself com- 
fortably in London for the greater part of 
his career—to bag the game? In another 
place, however, it issaid thatthe grand 
person who created the plays cared noth- 
ingfor profit. There seems to be an in- 
consistency here. The theory that Bacon 
was obliged to write the dramas for 
money is, further, inconsistent with the 
circumstances recorded by some authori- 
ties that, applying himself to his profes- 
sion, he built up a lucrative law practice 
and, so early as 1590, when only a few of 
the Shakespeare plays had been produced, 
was appointed counselor-extraordinary 
to the Queen. He appears to have been 
a very busy man; his business being that 
of a courtier, a lawyer, member of Parlia- 
ment, solicitor-general and Lord High 
Chancellor, combined with careful at- 
tention to the writing of essays and phil- 
osophical works. It may be imagined 
that, during this arduous career, he wrote 
thirty-six tragedies, comedies and historic 
dramas, generally esteemed to be among 
the greatest offspring of poetic genius. 
But to conceive this does not seem to be 
wholly in keeping with the postulate that 
our conjectures must be reasonable. That 
he also found time to rehearse these plays, 
and to attend to all the details of 
alteration, sometimes radical, which 
are inevitable in rehearsals, is still 
more open to doubt. If he left 
these thirty-six plays to Shakespeare 
and others to rehearse and manipulate, 
then his authorship of the plays is ques- 
tionable indeed; for a play which goes 
into the theater in one form as manu- 
script often comes out in a very different 
form as an acting piece, unless the au- 
thor attends it through all the stages of 
parturition. No one who is acquainted 
with the complex process of bringing a 
written play into actual existence on the 
boards should venture to suppose that a 
man who sat in his house and secretly 
wrote plays, two hundred and fifty or 
three hundred years ago, was able to pro- 
ject upon the stage that which he had 
written. Thereis in thisidea something 
so foreign to the whole spirit and method 
of creating an acting play, that a theory 
based upon the notion at once subjects 
itself to grave doubt, If Bacon wrote 








closet-plays and left them to some one 
else to fashion for the stage, that some 
one else must have possessed a very acute 
and alert intelligence, in order to fit the 
plays for performance. Since itis unde- 
niable that these plays stood in the name 
of Shakespeare, one would say that he 
must have possessed the intelligence in 
question, which shaped them as they 
were performed. But if he was not in- 
telligent enough to shape them, or even 
to write his own name—as we are asked 
to believe—then some one else must have 
molded them for him. It could not 
have been Bacon, who kept aloof from 
the theater. Hence we must suppose 
that the cheat, Shakespeare, employed 
some third person to superintend and 
model the plays. And who was that 
third person? Perhaps he was a hum- 
bug, too, and employed still a fourth per- 
son to do an important part of the work. 
At this rate we soon get off into infinity, 
unless we confess that such a train of 
reasoning is a reductio ad absurdum. 

It iseasy to be profound upon the sub- 
ject of the special learning shown in 
Shakespeare’s plays, and to express amaze- 
ment that a man with few opportunities 
for education should gather so much 
technical knowledge as they reveal. But 
itis a prime trait of a strong creative 
genius to observe and absorb everything 
around him, everything known to his 
contemporaries, and often to pass by 
flights of unconscious insight to the per- 
ception of laws and facts not clearly ap- 
prehended by the men of the day nor even 
entirely understood by the poet himself. 
Such learning as appears in Shakespeare’s 
dramas we may rationally conceive to 
have been drawn from a rapid survey of 
books here and there; and from inter- 
course with men of varied knowledge. 
Ben Jonson was the friend and associate 
of Shakespeare, and Jonson was also ac- 
quainted with Bacon and employed by 
him. What more natural than that, 
through this connection if through no 
other, Shakespeare should have been 
thrown in with Bacon and derived ideas 
and hints from him on various topics? It 
is not unlikely, since he passed nearly half 
of his life in London. Such intercourse 
would reasonably account for the occa- 
sional resemblances of passages in the 
‘**Promus” to expressions in the plays; 
for Shakespeare may even have occasion- 
ally seen portions of Bacon’s notes and 
manuscripts. To adapt a phrase or ex- 
pression from another man’s pen was not 
regarded as a robbery in those days, when 
a writer was free to borrow the plot and 
characters of another author’s story, nor 
could it now properly be styled a theft, 
when the phrase or expression is not ab- 
solutely essential and is used in entirely 
new surroundings and relations. But 
Shakespeare’s sources of information 
would not be confined to Bacon or to any 
other one man. In twenty-five or thirty 
years he must have met many other men of 
active wit, wisdom and learning. From 
all of them he would get something, as 
surely as the steel strikes fire from flint; 
and he would know how to utilize the 
spark. He could light his candle with 
Francis Bacon or with any other man 
who happened tocome along. I bring to 
mind, here, the case of a famous living 
poet, who was brooding over a poem 
(since published and forming a _ well- 
known part of his collected works). 
While he was carrying around in his 
mind portions of this poem, a friend men- 
tioned to him a new scientific discovery. 
He was surprised and struck by it; had 
known nothing of it before. ‘‘Is that 
true?” he asked. Being assured that it 
was, he lookedsatisfied. When his poem 
was printed, a little later, there stood the 
new scientific fact, arrayed in all the 
pomp of sonorous verse, and admirably 
applied to the subject in hand. But that 
did not give the friend who had told him 
of it any claim to authorship in the 
poem. 

From the practical, common-sense 
point of view, the disappearance of the 
Shakespeare manuscripts and the absence 
of an authenticated library or even stray 
volumes belonging to Shakespeare, can- 
not be regarded as very astonishing facts. 
Many a man who has done great things 





in literature has had no library worth 
mentioning. Wordsworth’s books were 
but few; his study was out-of-doors. In 
this respect men of genius are apt to sur- 
prise and confound men of convention- 
ality. Nathaniel Hawthorne had only 
books enough to fill a few shelves; but 
he knew their contents and a thousand 
things besides. He did not keep a single 
** first edition” of any of his works, nor a 
single manuscript of his published ro- 
mances. At his death, his family owned 
but two sets of his publications, and he 
left no word as to what should be done 
with his manuscripts or his fame, or the 
proofs of his authorship, beyond the in- 
formally expressed desire that no biog- 
raphy of him should be written. Had 
two generations passed and nothing 
been done to contravene his wish the 
materials for a biography would most 
probably have disappeared altogether, 
as much of it has already disappeared 
in spite of what has been done to- 
ward making a record of his life. It 
will be remembered that Thackeray also 
placed an injunction upon the writing of 
his Life. He had existed; he had done his 
work; he wanted to disappear. To men 
of this stamp, what frivolity must it seem 
that the records should be hoarded; that 
the world should be called upon to ex- 
amine and criticise every particular of the 
individual lives which even the temporary 
proprietors of those lives do not fully 
understand! The more a man had pro- 
gressed along this line of feeling, the less 
he would be inclined to leave traces of 
himself. Since we find two examples of 
this tendency so marked and so recent as 
those of Hawthorne and Thackeray, we 
may reasonably conclude that Shakespeare 
stood at the acme of the desire for self- 
effacement. He, too, hadlived; had done 
his work, and was ready to disappear. 
His plays, written at white heat for the 
exigency of'the moment, and mauled and 
mangled through the theatrical machine, 
had brought him renown and money, and 
enabled him to raise himself up to the 
rank of “gentleman,” retired upon a 
competence. They had served their turn. 
I imagine that Shakespeare understood 
the intellectual and poetic value of what 
he had written. But he was tired out. 
He had led an active and exhausting 
life of composition and management; 
and how exhausting such a life 
is the actors and dramatic authors 
and theater-managers of our day may at- 
test. Therefore, he wanted to rest. Even 
had he chosen to edit his plays, he hardly 
had time to do so. The labor of collecting 
correct versions from the ‘‘parts” in the 
hands of the theater-people would, in 
itself, have consumed several years of 
time. Moreover, he had very possibly 
sold or surrendered his property in the 
manuscripts. It is represented that, 
while still in the prime of life, he with- 
drew to Stratford and lived there for ten 
years without doing anything. But it 
must be borne in mind that another chro- 
nology of his life, quite as trustworthy, 
shows him to have retired only in 1611, 
when he was forty-seven years old. About 
two years after his retirement, in 1613, he 
wrote ‘‘Henry VIII.” In 1616 he died, 
having had only five years of partial lei- 
sure and enjoyment at New Place. From 
the point of view of his own comfort, he 
would have been a foolish man had he 
devoted these few little years of hard- 
earned repose to the tedious task of revis- 
ing the scattered manuscripts of his plays 
as they existed in the repertory of the 
Blackfriars’ Theater. A few men have 
earned the undoubted rightto rest. Shakes- 
peare was one of them, and recognized 
his right, which he used without regard to 
the petty complaint that might be made 
against him for doing so by some busy- 
body in the nineteenth century. 
Shakespeare fatigued, Shakespeare un- 
able to pursue the pleasant path of col- 
lectirg a library and carefully arranging 
for his recognition by millions yet un- 
born, may to some observers seem a 
ridiculous figure. But itis far more pre- 
posterous to conceive of him as a dolt, 
who was lifted into fame and fortune by 
Francis Bacon who wrote his plays, and 
by a conspiracy of actors, rival play- 
wrights and other intelligent persons, all 





of whom co-operated, during a period of 
nearly thirty years, to advance him into 
prosperity and independence, without 
profit to themselves, and meanwhile sol- 
emnly guarded the secret of His incompe- 
tence. 

Nor should it be forgotten that Shakes- 
peare’s reputation as a dramatit and 
the great popularity of his works, declined 
after his death. This circumstance, apart 
from any other, would naturally affect 
his family in making them indifferent to 
the preservation of memorials of his 
labors asa playwright. But such indif- 
ference had another source in the fact 
that his condition as a man of the theater 
was comparatively a despised one; that 
he had risen above it, and was disposed 
to let that lower phase, as it was then re- 
garded, drop into oblivion, since he had 
become conventionally a gentleman. It 
is perfectly conceivable that he himself 
would have been the first to neglect or 
suppress those memorials. If, however, 
he left letters and memoranda, which 
would have thrown for us an invaluable 
light on portions of his history, they 
would soon have disappeared, owing 
to the indifference already mentioned. 
Most of us know, from our own 
observation, how quickly important 
papers and mementoes vanish in the 
hurry and change of daily life—by 
fire, stupidity of servants, accidental 
misplacement, or forgetfulness—even 
when there are strong motives for pre- 
serving them. One of Shakespeare’s 
daughters was illiterate, the other mar- 
ried a Puritan doctor, who must have 
frowned upon the theater and longed to 
erase the stain of it upon his wife’s fami- 
ly. In the second generation from the 
poet, the children would, of course, be 
ignorant not only of the contents of pa- 
pers lost or destroyed, but likewise of the 
fact thatsuch papers had existed at all. 
The annals of momentous discoveries of 
historical documents bearing the highest 
value should teach us, by showing us how 
narrowly some of these have escaped 
destruction, that the ordinary probabili- 
ties of loss account for the disappearance 
of Shakespeare’s papers. One would 
think that a document of vital import to 
all Christendom could be safely preserved 
in a monastery, if anywhere. But did 
not Tischendorf rescue, so late as 1859, the 
oldest manuscript of the Bible, the Co- 
dex Sinaiticus, from a monk who was 
about to use it as waste paper for lighting 
a fire? 

it may be seen, from this brief review, 
that some of Mr. Donnelly’s pleas contra- 
dict common-sense, and the probabilities 
which must be taken into account in an 
unprejudiced examination of any case 
which involves elements of doubt or con- 
jecture. The cipher has not yet been 
fully exhibited or explained. A cipher, 
of course, may be thought out in ail hon- 
esty, which will fit the necessities of a 
preconceived theory. But the interior 
harmony of numbers, the law which 
probably governs the recurrence of cer- 
tain words in a given mass of writing, 
and that changing significance of words 
according to their surroundings, which is 
akin to the property of mathematical 
‘‘variables”—all these may unite in giving 
plausibility to a cipher which is arbitrary 
in its origin. Should a perfect crypto- 
gram be produced, revealing in the very 
text of the Shakespeare plays a clear 
narrative of Bacon’s authorship, it would 
still remain to be proved that Bacon in- 
serted the cryptographic narrative, 

It would also be necessary to ascertain 
beyond cavil what his motive was. The 
reasons given for Bacon’s secrecy are not 
convincing, when we reflect that, despite 
some opposition, he had got onin the ad- 
vancement of fortune, no lessthan in the 
advancement of learning, more rapidly 
than many of his coevals, during the period 
of the production of the plays. But in 
1623, when the folio edition of the plays 
was published, Shakespeare had been 
seven years dead, and Bacon was in deep 
disgrace as a confessedly venal Lord High 
Chancellor. If he then meddled surrepti- 
tiously with the typography and paging 
of the folio, his motive may have been 
that he wished to restore the luster of his 
name with posterity, by thus claiming the 
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authorship of Shakespeare’s plays, which 
he recognized as the most brilliant. and 
popular dramatic works of the age. Bacon, 
as we know, was crafty, and had a fond- 
ness for ciphers. If he introduced this 
cipher, it is for his advocates to prove that 
he did not do it as a trick. 

We may suppose, further, that Bacon, if 
he had met and consorted with Shakes- 
peare as he did with Jonson—exchanging 
ideas, images and fancies with the Strat- 
ford poet, and hed afterward seen por- 
tions of his talk utilized in the plays— 
would come to convince himself that, 
because he had given Shakespeare some 
hints, he was virtually the author of the 
plays. The etcher Seymour seemingly 
believed, and his widow and son asserted, 
that he was the author of the “ Pickwick 
Papers.” Cruikshank vigorously main- 
tained that he was the author of Dickens’s 
‘** Oliver Twist.” In thevery present we 
find plenty of men stalking around with a 
boast on their lips that they wrote this or 
that current play, for no better reason 
than that they were consulted upon cer- 
tain points, or supplied a line here and 
there. Yet we all know that they did not 
write the plays. Possibly Bacon also fell 
a victim to this weakness of vaunting. 
That might account for the words of his 
friend, Sir Tobie Matthew: 

“The most prodigious wit that ever I 

knew, of my nation and of this side of the 
sea, is of your lordship’s name, though he 
be known by another.” 
Sir Tobie, naturally, would believe in 
his illustrious friend’s claim. But if Ba- 
con, misled by the fancy of his own 
authorship, tampered with the sheets of 
the 1623 folio, it was apparently without 
the knowledge of the editors, John 
Heminge and Henrie Condell, who, in 
their preface addressed ‘‘To the great 
Variety of Readers,” said: 

“It had bene a thing, we confesse, worthie 
to have bene wished, that the Author him- 
selfe had liv’d to have set forth, and over- 
seen his owne writings; But since it hath 
bin ordain’d otherwise, and he by death 
departed from that right, we pray you do 
not envie his Friends, the office of their 
care, and paine, to have collected & pub- 
lish’d them.” 

When those words appeared to the 
world in print, Bacon was not dead, and 
therefore was not ‘ departed from that 
right” of overseeing his own writings. 
Hence, if Bacon was the author of the 
plays, either Heminge and Condell did not 
know it, or else they deliberately signed a 
printed falsehood, as parties to Bacon's 
secret; or else Bacon wrote and signed 
the misleading preface for them. In 


either one of these cases, a decep- 
tion was practiced in the folio 
Shakespeare, issued only three years 


before the death of soured and disap- 
pointed Francis Bacon. He who had been 
bribed might have been capable of bribing 
others, in order to carry through such a 
deception and incorporate in the text of 
the folio a fraudulent cipher narrative. 
Had Bacon really written the plays, 
would he have resorted to such wretched 
and false-dealing means, to record the 
fact? It was open to him to provide se- 
cure proof, by depositing a narrative and 
his original manuscripts in some safe 
place, for examination after his death. Is 
not the disappearance of the manuscripts 
—which has been cited as damaging to 
Shakespeare's claim—equally damaging 
to Bacon’s? On the other hand, if he did 
not write the plays, the evidence adduced 
by a complete working cipher would fur- 
nish ground for an indictment on the 
charge that Bacon tried to snatch laurels 
for himself from the grave of Shakes- 
peare. 

The mixture of fact and surmise sub- 
mitted for our scrutiny is at least quite as 
susceptible of this interpretation as of 
that which Mr. Donnelly has put upon it. 
There appears to be danger that the cipher 
itself may subject Bacon to the suspicion 
of a duplicity even more disgraceful than 
that of which, in his lifetime, he acknowl- 
edged himself guilty, 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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_AS an instance of rare prudence in the 
literary profession, the late Mr. Palgrave 
i re devoted the first financial fruits o 
his literary labors to the purchase of an an 
nuity, and this was almost his sole means of 
support during the last years of his life. 
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Is it not a truism to say that the quality 
of durability, of permanence, is a prime fac- 
tor in the value of a work of art, a prime 
consideration to be borne in mind when 
money is expended for our pleasure? An 
infinitude of pains and skill and of money 
too is spent day by dayin the satisfying of 
needs which inevitably consume that which 
satisfies them. Necessity compels us to be 
willing that our clothes shall wear out and 
that our cooks’ materials shall be very dif- 
ferent from the widow’s cruse of oil. But 
as we must thus spend so much on transi- 
tory material things, it is all the more need- 
ful that the remnant which we can apply to 
the gratification and nourishment of our 
souls and our esthetic instincts shall be 
spent on lasting things. 

- Even among our wxsthetic instincts there 
are a few which can only be gratified hy 
transitory delights. When we have paid for 
our tickets and seen the tragedian act or 
heard the orchestra play, the result vanishes 
except from memory, and the same process 
must again be gone through with if we 
again desire the same emotion. But,I say 
once more, there is all the greater reason 
why we should demand permanence when- 
ever we can. We recognize the fact clearly 
enough with respect to almost all other 
forms of art or manners of seeking pleasure. 
We should think ourselves fools and spend- 
thrifts did we set a sculptor to making 
statues of snow or an architect to building 
palaces of pasteboard. We deplore the fact 
that even wood must often be employed in 
our buildings, longing for the surety that 
they will more than outlast our own private 
needs. We recognize in the sculptor’s clay 
a value which can never be reproduced in 
the most careful marble copy, the most ac- 
curate bronze casting—that quality of au- 
tographic liveliness and delicacy which only 
the actual touch of the actual hand can 
give. Yet we bid him destroy his clay that 
we may have the imperishable marble, the 
unalterable bronze. Who would buy a 
painting that would fade and perish in a 
year? Who does not mourn that the most 
perfectly executed paintings must perish in 
a few hundred years ? Who would pur- 
chase a costly book that would fall to pieces 
at the first reading ? Who, in a word, would 
waste money and degrade art, skill or taste 
by deliberately choosing the evanescent in- 
stead of the permanent ? 

Yet this is just what we constantly do in 
one special direction. There is no craft 
upon which the American people annually 
spend so much money, or in the results of 
which so many individuals take so genuine 
an interest and find so pure a pleasure as 
the gardener’s. No craft, I say; I should 
gladly say no art were gardening under- 
stood and practiced as it ought to be. In 
its right estate it is an art as truly as the 
best; but there are very few who practice it 
rightly, and just as few who criticise and 
appreciate it rightly. However, this is not 
the point just now. What I want to say is, 
that, art or craft, we practice our garden- 
ing stupidly, extravagantly, and in a most 
short-sighted way. From the rich pro- 
prietor, with his great country-place and 
his numerous staff of gardeners, to the villa 
owner with his little front yard, or the 
farmer’s wife with her fenced-in plot, there 
is scarcely one person in a thousand who 
does not literally throw away the larger 
part of the money he annually expends 
upon his garden. ‘ Bedding-out”’ is the ex- 
travagant demon who annually depletes the 
pockets of our plant-lovers to leave them 
each spring not better off but worse off 
than they were before. He is a seductive 
demon, for he professes to appeal to the 
economical side of your spirit. He offers 
you each tiny pot with its tiny plant so 
cheaply that you do not realize how many 
of them you must have to ‘“ make a show,” 
how large in the end is the annual expend- 
iture compared with whatever “ show” you 
may succeed in making, or how great, after 
a series of years, will have been the outlay 
which will leave your garden as bare as 
when you began to deal with him. 

I read not long ago ina Boston journal 
an enthusiastic account of the Public Gar- 
den in that city, where the practice of bed- 
ding-out is exemplified upon a large scale— 
where almost the whole surface of the 
ground is covered with ribbon-beds and 
pattern-beds, ovals and circles and flourishes 
and quirlings of all conceivable and incon- 
ceivable shapes filled with bright-leaved and 
gaudy-flowered annuals and tender peren- 
nials inendless variety and startling vivid- 
ness of contrast. After describing its ap- 








pearance the writer went on to describe the 
vast hot-houses in which the needs of the 
summer are provided for during the winter. 
‘* Nine big houses of glass,’”’ he said, ‘hold 
the plants, the bulbs and the seed for the 
next season’s display. In the propagating 
house . the embryo Alternanthera 
were being taken up and potted in compa- 
nies of threes and fours. Later they will 
again be potted, this time each little plant 
having a pot all to himself. And speaking 
of these flower-pots perhaps the person who 
is interested enough in this subject to read 
this article would like to know how many 
flower-pots there are here. Well, at the 
present time there are at the greenhouse 
flower-pots, big, little, and middle-sized, to 
to the numberof 450,000, and every one of 
them fills a mission and at some season of 
the year becomes the temporary home of 
one or more plants.”’ 

When I read this and remembered the size 
of the Public Garden (24% acres) and the 
effect arrived at therein, I confess I was not 
so much surprised as filled once more with 
a horror which was all the stronger for hav- 
ing been felt so often before. What an 
enormous outlay is indicated by this item of 
four hundred and fifty thousand flower- 
pots and the aggregate of human labor and 
accessory expense for houses and plants and 
seeds which it suggests! What an outlay, 
in largest part to be repeated year by year, 
as the first frost kills each season’s result! 
And as great an outlay, comparatively 
speaking, is made by every private owner 
who embellishes his grounds in a similar 
fashion. If he does not pay for hofises and 
gardeners of his own to prepare for each 
coming season, he pays, in purchasing his 
plants, for the dealer’s houses and garden- 
ers. Or,if in a few rafe cases a few small 
beds are provided for by his own or his 
wife’s or daughter’s work, he is still spend- 
ing that time which is money too—he is 
still wastefully doing what Nature would 
do for him if he would only content him- 
self with something else than the showy 
beds which are the moment’s fashion. Nor 
would the case be so bad if, when the summer 
had once come, the results so expensively 
provided for were permanently pleasing, at 
least through the whole of its course. But 
to keep one’s beds attractive through the 
whole summer they must be planted at 
least twice—tirst with early-flowering bulbs, 
and then with bright-leaved and bright- 
blossomed plants. And even after these 
last are set out, how long it is before their 
puny forms fill up the intervening spaces! 
How ugly they are individualiy, and how 
forlorn is the bed until the spaces are filled! 
And how quickly most of them perish with 
the first touch of that frost after which 
come long weeks of autumn sunshine, when 
a garden, if rightly planted, ought to be as 
beautiful as at any other season of the year; 
when, if in many places it has no flowers to 
show, it ought at least to have foliage still 
green, or doubly lovely in its fall reds and 
yellows. 

Truly, though we are said to be a sensi- 
ble people we go very senselessly and ex- 
travagantly to work about our garden beds. 
It may be objected, however, that seeming 
extravagance is sometimes justifiable lav- 
ishness; that some things are worth paying 
dearly for; thatif the best or the most de- 
lightful things are by nature transitory we 
must accept the fact and pay for it, as we 
do with regard, for instance, to dramatic art 
or music. ButifI had thought this argu- 
ment applied in this case I should certainly 
not have mentioned the case here. Under 
the caption which prefaces this chapter I 
could not well enlarge upon the sin of ex- 
travagance unless in a case where it seemed 
to me art suffered in consequence thereof. 
But just how I think it suffers I must leave 
for another chapter to explain. 

New YORK CITY. 
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AN OLD BABYLONIAN WILL. 


BY THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES, 
O¥ THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


AMONG the tablets of the Mmteresting and 
valuable collection obtained by the Wolfe 
Expedition in Mesopotamia in 1885, is one 
of peculiar interest on account of the light 
it throws on the character of the ancient 
Babylonians. ‘The text in question, which 
belongs to the class of Babylonian legal 
documents, is written on a tablet of clay, 
oblong and rectangular in form, and con. 
sists of twenty-seven lines of wedge-writing 
of the style in use at Babylon in the sixth 
century, B.c. The essential portion of the 
text takes up nearly fifteen lines of writing, 
the remainder being occupied by the names 
of the witnesses and the date. The last line 
of the document, for which there was no 











room on the surface of the reverse, is written 
on the edge. The sides of the tablet, as is 
usual with documents of this class, are 
impressed with a design from the cylinder- 
seal of the scribe who wrote it. This design, 
which is given twice, shows a standing 
male figure, draped and bearded, having 
one hand raised in the conventional attitude 
of worship. Close by are thecrescent moon, 
the winged disk emblematic of divinity, and 
an eight-rayed star. The tablet is cracked 
across, and in addition to this, part of the 
first four lines and of the last line are dam- 
aged. The text can, however, be easily re- 
stored in all except the second line (obverse), 
which contains, where fractured, a proper 
name; and this, not being repeated on the 
tablet, cannot, therefore, be at present 
filled in. 

This document gives us the text of a will, 
executed by a man named Nabfi-sum-iddina, 
in favor of Tablutu, his wife, and Kudasu, 
his mother. To his wife he giyes three slaves 
as the equivalent of the dowry which she 
brought him when he married her; and a 
certain specified amount of the produce of 
his lands, daily and monthly, for her suste- 
nance for life. To his mother he gives a like 
amount of the produce of his lands, daily 
and monthly, but adds thereto a yearly gift 
of sheep, oxen and fowls, for her support 
during herlife. After the death of Talbutu 
and Kudasu, the amount of the produce of 
his lands bequeathed to them, for their sole 
use, was to go to his son, Marduk-naser. 
This document is witnessed by eleven per- 
sons (including the scribe), and is dated in 
the ninth year of Darius (512 B.C.), who » 
called “ king of Babylon, king of count ries.’ 
At the end is a statement to the effect that 
each of the persons interested had taken a 
copy of the tablet. 4 

The following is a free translation of this 
interesting text, as far as we are, at present, 
able to make it out: 

“ Nab-sum-iddina, son of Sula, son of Epes- 
flu, in the joy of his heart, has sealed Nana- 
ittia and her child, and Itti- .. e, altogether 
three slaves, and has bequeathed (them) unto 
Tablutu, his wife, daughter of Ardia, son of 
Epes-ilu, as the amount of her dowry, for future 
days. He hasgiven 3 ka of grain, 8 ka of prod- 
uce, (and) a half (measure) of fruit, daily, (and) 
one sheep of the fold, monthly, to Tablutu, his 
wife, as her sustenance for life; and he has 
given 3 ka of grain, 3 ka of produce, (and) a half 
(measure) of fruit daily, one sheep of the fold, 
monthly, (and) 2 oxen, 2 sheep, 2 fowls, (and) 2 
full-grown sheep, yearly, to Kudasu, his mother, 
daughter of Naba-iriba, son of Rammanu-sum- 
garib, as sustenance for life. As many days as 
Kudasu and Tablutu live, this sustenance shall 
be drawn from the produce and revenues of 
Nabt-sum-iddina. The day when they go to 
(their) fate, he bequeaths this sustenance unto 
Marduk-naser, son of Nabfi-sum-iddina. 

“By this writing. Nabt-fbla-iddin, son of 
Gimillu, son of Irani; - 

* Nergal-usézib, son of Nabfi-sum-iskun, son 
of Ittu-Marduk; - 

** Musallim-Marduk, son of Iba, son of Mnusé- 
a sonof Nabfi-takbi-fissuru, son 
of Ea-limur; : 

“ Marduk-sakin-sumi, son Lubsési-ana-niri, 


son ofE deru; 

“NabQ-ittannu, son of Bél-ibni, son of the 
man (priest ?) of Ellati; 

“Nabt-bani-zeri, son of Nabfi-ibassi, son of 


Mutakkillu; 

“Itti-Marduk-balatu, son of Rémut-Bél, son 
of Bél-éderu; 

“ Nabt-fbia-iddina, son of Nabf-ukin-ablu, 
son of the archer (?); 

“Nabf-uballit, son of Nabf-ittannu, son of 
Gahal: 

* Nabfi-ukin-fiblu, scribe, son of the potter. 

“ Babylon, month Tisri, 2lst day, 9th year of 
Dariawus (Darius), king of Babylon and king of 
countries. Each has taken (a copy of) the writ- 
ing.” 

In the text of which a translation is here 
given, the considerate nature of the giver is 
well shown. As for his son, he was, most 
likely, otherwise provided for, and it is there- 
fore for his wife and his mother (in the case 
of his dying before either or both of them) 
that the testator makes provision. In ac- 
cordance with Babylonian law, the dowry 
brought by the wife, or its equivalent in 
value, was restored to her, on the death of 
her husband, so that, in making provision 
for this to be returned, he was doing no 
more than his duty; but the provision that 
he made for her besides the return of her 
dowry placed her quite out of the reach of 
care, as far as the need for finding her daily 
food went; and with her three slaves, and 
the additional allowance which her son 
probably gave her, she must have been in 
very easy circumstances. Nabt-abla-iddi- 
na’s gift to his mother, Kudasu, however, 
was still more liberal, for, besides the daily 
and monthly allowances of food, equal in 
amount tothose accorded to Tablutu, she 
received “2 oxen, 2 sheep, 2 fowls, and 
2 full-grown sheep,” yearly, in addi- 
tion, thus making not only a greater quan- 
tity, but also a greater variety in the suste- 
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nance she enjoyed. This ancient Babylo- 
nian, who lived 512 years before the Chris- 
tian era, sets us a worthy example of filial 
duty in the liberal provision that he made 
for his mother when disposing of his prop- 
erty. 

As is usual in documents of this kind, all 
direct reference to death is avoided. The 
scribe, therefore, does not say, ‘when the 
two women die,” but @mu dna simtum it- 
talka’, *‘ the day they go to fate,’’ or “ des- 
tiny.’”” Such was the common expression 
among the Babylonians, especially when 
speaking of the death of those whom they 
loved or honored. Other idiomatic ex- 
pressions are: ina hud libbi-su, “in the 
joy of his heart”’—*‘‘ cheerfully,” and dna 
tim sdti, literally, “for a day of going 
forth ’—“‘ for future days’’—both very com- 
mon in documents of this class. Instead of 
the phrase “ By this writing,’ which pre- 
cedes the names of the witnesses, other 
texts have, ‘ By the writing of this tablet,” 
or “‘By the sealing of this tablet.” All 
these expressions seem to be equivalent to 
“Thus be it enacted according to this deed.” 
Other noteworthy expressions occur in the 
inscription; but they are, for the most part, 
of greater interest to the philologist than 
to the general reader. 

The two seal impressions are also accom- 
panied by inscriptions, but these simply 
read “Seal of Nabfi-ukin Ablu, the scribe.” 








Sanitary. 


INSPECTION OF RAILROAD CARS, 
SLEEPING-COACHES, ETC. 


Our American people have so far covered 
the land with railroads, and we are so ex- 
tensively a traveling nation, that the sani- 
tarian cannot forget the subject of health 
upon the railroad. If we were to compute 
the aggregate number of years spent by all 
of the population of the United States upon 
the rail, each year, there would be millions 
in it. 

Nor does it chiefly concern the question 
of accident. While too much care cannot 
be taken to avoid those various forms of 
casualty which send a thrill of horror 
through us, as we read the news column, 
yet we do not have the whole story here. 
We must not overlook some effects already 
observed as to the constant shaking motion 
which produces, on some travelers nerves, 
something of that effect which in mechanics 
is known as the fatigue work of iron. Nor 
must we overlook what is occurring to hu- 
man eyes for this generation and still more 
forthe next, by car reading,in which by 
necessity there must be constant effort at 
adjustment of the eye to the minute and 
constant motion, as well as tothe lights 
and shades which passing objects furnish. 

There are still other risks besides these. 
The water-holder is not always filled from 
the best water-supply along the line. Nor 
is it cleansed by the person in charge as 
well as it would be by the good housewife. 
The closet is too oftenin an unkempt con- 
dition, not to speak of the great station 
nuisances to be found at all but the ter- 
mini of the road. The one fact that strikes 
us as to all of thiscare is that if some one 
is appointed to see that the servants dotheir 
duty, the one appointed has no skilled 
knowleige as to methods to be used. 

We know of one state board of health 
that sent inspectors over an important line 
after it had been reported all right by the 
overseer, and yet such statements were 
made as showed how much had been over- 
looked. Atthe recent meeting of the In- 
ternational Medical Congress, one of the 
most valuable papers read was by Dr. Reed, 
of Ohio, who made a report, based on the 
results of repeated and extended personal 
examinations of the passenger coaches on a 
number of the leading American railroads, 
while in actual transit. These investiga- 
tions were tabulated and furnished in the 
following order: 

I. The temperature— 

Of the atmosphere outside of the 
coaches; 

Of the air inside’ the coaches while 
running; 

Of the air insidé the coaches while 
standing. 

II, The heating of the coaches: 

(a) By stoves ; 
(b) By hot air; 
(c) By hot water. 
III. The ventilation of coaches: 
(a) Direction of wind outside of coach; 
(b) Currents of air through the coach; 
(c) Supply of fresh air ; 
(d) Exit of foul air; 
IV. Lighting of coaches: 
(a) By candles ; 
(b) By lamps ; 
(c) By gas. 

VY. The chemical analysis of the air in 

coaches, 





VI. The chemical analysis of drinking-water 

used in coaches. 

VII. The use of disinfectants. 

VIII. The supply of tools, water buckets, etc., 

etc, 

IX. General sanitary condition— 

Of the toilets ; 

Of the hoppers ; 

Of the urinals ; 

Of the water tanks. 

X. Conclusions and suggestions. 

It is perceived at once that here is a wide 
and most important range of investigation. 
A partis applicable vo all forms of cars, 
while some of the inquiries have special ref- 
erence to sleeping-coaches. One of the 
greatest difficulties common to all, is in the 
prevention of draught, while still secure- 
ing ventilation. At some seasons of 
the year and in some directions of wind or 
states of weather, cold is often contracted 
in traveling, from the fact that the brake- 
man does not use the upper and end venti- 
lators so as to secure purity of air or to 
regulate the heat. At about the middle of 
each car there should be a thermometer 
which would show the temperature and 
answer the complaints of those who thought 
it too hot or too cold. There should be 
some form of apparatus which would pat 
allside windows under the control of the 
brakeman, so that some two or three per- 
sons who raise windows could not thereby 
disturb all those within a few seats of them. 
It is wonderful how often a real lady or 
gentleman will raise a window for their 
own little comfort and so make the seat be- 
hind them almost untenantable. A skill- 
ful regulator of a car will seldom expose it 
long to sudden draughts. It would be far 
better if there were some uniformity of 
method. Now that the heating of coaches 
is coming to be without stoves, it will not 
be hard for those who will consent to con- 
sult instrumental records, to regulate this. 

It is especially in sleeping-coaches and 
during the night that the air becomes stuffy 
and the heat from stoves and fires oppres- 
sive. Here again, the skilled steward will 
be able to afford great prevention or relief. 
We believe that the sleeping-cars, as at 
present managed, give fatal disease to many 
and multiply theinvalids. The air not only 
becomes stifling, but the amount of floating 
organic matter adds largely to its impurity. 
If the railroads will not take better care of 
this matter, the health authorities in each 
state should take it in hand. In the years 
of yellow fever in the South, this often be- 
comes necessary. We are glad that the at- 
tention of sanitarians is thus being directed 
to this subject and hope that this full and 
exhaustive report of Dr. Reed will lead to 
some important reforms. 





Science. 


THE latest mail from England brings no 
tices of papers upon the *‘Ice Age in Great 
Britain,” by Prof. H. Carvill Lewis, of Phil- 
adelphia, which give an entirely new con- 
ception of the arrangement of the glacial 
deposits in the Old World, and that based 
upon what has been learned in America. 
The papers were delivered before the British 
Association for the advancement of science, 
The tracing out of the terminal moraine in 
America has shown the existence of a dis- 
tinct border at the outer limit of the ice- 
sheet. Onapplying the same principles to 
the English facts, Professor Lewis has 
mapped a terminal moraine of sinuous out- 
line, 550 miles in length, extending from the 
mouth of the Humber north to Scarborough, 
thence southerly to York, and back north- 
erly, forming a loop, thence southerly to 
Wales, where the elevated land forces the 
glacier to divide into two branches, one 
passing east of Wales and the other passing 
over Angleesa to the south part of the Irish 
Sea. The more eastern part of this moraine 
terminates at a glacier starting from Nor- 
way; the more western came down from 
Scotland, filled the Irish Sea and pressed up 
the north flank of the Welsh mountains to 
the hight of 2,000 feet. The author claims 
that every glacier at the time of its greatest 
extension is bounded and limited by a ter- 
minal moraine. Supposed exceptions to 
this law in Switzerland were studied and 
found to be contrary to observed facts, In 
illustrating further phases of aqueous de- 
posits somewhat connected with the ice, Pro- 
fessor Lewis is led to a classification of the 
morainic lakes. Some lakes have been 
scooped out of the solid rocks, but others 
depend upon the moraines, These are the 
inter-morainic lakes, moraine mines and 
extra-morainic lakes, according to their 
position, back of, in, or outside of the 
moraine. The last, ifdammed up by the ice 
front, are temporary in character, disap- 
pearing with the retreat of the glacier; but 
they may be of enormous extent if the gla- 
cier is large. In the United States deposits 








of boulder clay and erratics occur outside of 
the moraine and have been supposed to be 
due to an older glacierin the first glacial 
epoch. But the entire absence of strize or 
of glacial erosion or moraines in this dis- 
trict prove that a glacier was not the agent 
of deposition. Nor are there any traces of 
marine life in the deposits. This extra- 
morainic clay is quite narrow in Pennsyl- 
vania, but 70 miles wide west of the Mis- 
souri, and 450 miles wide and 1,000 miles long 
in British America. It only occurs where 
rivers have flowed toward the glacier, and 
is explained asthe deposits of large fresh- 
water lakes dammed by the ice front, the 
erratics having been dropped by icebergs. 
A similar deposit was found in England 
and described. It was caused by the ob- 
struction of the mouth of the Humber by 
the Norway glacier, whose terminal moraine 
crosses that river at its mouth. This large 
lake reached up to the 400 ft. contour-line, 
extending southward nearly to London and 
westward in finger-like projections into the 
many valleys of the Pennine chain. It de- 
posited the “‘great chalky boulder clay” 
and erratics were floated in all directions 
by icebergs. Details were presented de- 
scriptive of numerous other similar and 
smaller lakes especially on the west side of 
the Pennine chain, kept in by the Irish sea- 
glacier. Hence, Professor Lewis believes 
that the region of these lakes does not show 
evidences of glaciation nor for a great 
marine submergence in the south of Eng- 
land, as was early suggested and still held 
with some degree of probability. The sup- 
posed cases of glaciation were examined 
and found defective. 


.... The many differences of opinion that 
even eminent men are presumed to hold in 
regard to the character of the so-called an- 
nual rings of trees, would be readily recon- 
ciled if a little thought were given to the 
manner in which wood is formed as the 
trunk is enlarged. This is accomplished by 
the birth of new cells, which proceed later- 
ally from the old ones. The new course of 
cells take their place around the mother 
cells, and form a thin layer over them, just 
as if a sheet of writing-paper might be 
wrapped around another. These in a few 
days again becomes mother cells, and an- 
other course is produced. This continues 
during the short time devoted to growth, 
perhaps a dozen times, and the mass of new 
wood, known as the new annual layer, is 
really made up of a dozen fine layers so 
small that the concentric lines are only 
visible by means of a powerful microscope. 
Now the size of these cells depends on the 
amount of material at command. The 
original mother cell that starts the annual 
growth, has had the advantage of the best 
opportunities for stored nutrition, every 
successive addition is weaker and weaker, 
until tne last growths of the season 
are very small. It is because they are so 
small and packed close together that we 
can readily see where they end, and thus 
detect the extent of the annual layer even 
in old trees. Now a tree may be in a posi- 
tion to have command of a superior stock 
of nutrition, and the cells are in a condition 
to avail themselves of the advantages, espe- 
cially if the cells are naturally of a large 
size, as they arein some trees. In the Euro- 
pean silver linden, for instance, the cells 
are one-fourth larger than they are in the 
common American linden; and in this and 


similar trees, a number of light rings can’ 


usually be traced in the annual increment. 
The same can often be seen in vigorous speci- 
mensof the cottonwood. But plainly as these 
lines may be seen, the experienced investi- 
gator can rarely be mistaken on the last line 
made during the growing season, and is able 
to tell how many years the tree has been 
growing on the spot where it stands. There 
is nothing more certain than that in the 
hand of an expert the age of a tree can be de- 
termined by its annual growths. These re- 
marks are suggested by A. H. Keane’s re- 
view of Charnay’s “‘Ancient Cities of the New 
World ” inthe Academy for May 28th last. 
The reviewer gives the author some well-de- 
served criticisms on various ethnological ab- 
surdities, but believes his science deserves 
more praise. But thescience that refers to 
tree growth is alsosomewhat lame. He be- 
lieves he has settled the “ great tree ques- 
tion’? by showing that in the mahogany 
and other local species the rings correspond 
tomonths and nottoyears. “Inatwig eigh- 
teen months old he counted eighteen cir- 
cles.”” He cut down a tree twenty-two years 
ago, and from this stump grew a tree which, 
cut down, showed 230 rings—one in a month, 
or even less. It would have been more prof- 
itable if the whole diameter of the twen- 
ty-twe-year-old tree had been given. 
One can generally tell the age of a tree 
by its size. The increase of any tree ranges 





between one-eighth of an inch to one inch— 


the latter being extremely rare. About one- 
fourth inch is the average increase in diam- 
eter with healthy maturing trees. It 
is said that Waldeck estimated a ruin 
at 2,000 years, and Lirainzar at 1,700. Allow- 
ing but one-eighth inch growth—one-quar- 
ter inch diameter—a very weak growth for 
such a climate, the tree ought to have been 
forty fee‘ wide. No doubt, as Keane says, 
the circles counted were not annual ones; 
but, as Keane does not say, there are an- 
nual rings for all. 








School and College. 


HAZING has been unusually prevalent at 
our colleges since the beginning of the pres- 
ent academic year. The case that has at- 
tracted the widest attention has been that 
of George Choate, a Freshman at Williams 
College, reported to have been so seriously 
affected by hazing as to endanger his health 
and necessitate a temporary retirement from 
college. The following from The Spring- 
field Republican would seem to indicate 
other causes for Choate’s illness: 

“A special dispatch from Williamstown in 

regard to the alleged hazing of George Choate, 
a son of Joseph Choate of New York, says that 
the stories are sensational and greatly exag- 
gerated. Mr. Choate removed his son to Stock- 
bridge because of his ill-health,and did not 
know of any alleged hazing until after he had 
done so. President Carter is quoted as saying 
that he knew nothing about any hazing at 
Williams this fall except by rumor, and did not 
know that George Choate had been hazed until 
after he had gone home. While there may be 
some ground for the story, it is evident from the 
face of it that the facts have been much mis- 
represented and overdrawn.” 
In most of the colleges where there has 
been any trouble either faculty or students 
have taken action discountenancing the 
practice of hazing. ‘‘ Rushing” has also 
been voted down by the Columbia College 
Sophomores, who’ condemned the custom in 
a set of resolutions. In this connection it 
is worth while to quote President Dwight’s 
words addressed to the Yale students at 
the close of his sermon at the opening of 
the college year. He said: 





“I commend to your thought the question 
whether some of the feelings and practices and 
so-called customs of the life in our colleges 
which have descended to us from the past are 
not inconsistent with the kindly, loving senti- 
ment that should abide in us as educated no less 
than as Christian men, and whether it wotld 
not be a part of the manly living of our univer- 
sity to leave them altogether in the past. 
Friendship, in the deepest sense of the word, we 
cannot have toward all, but the kindly, loving, 
helpful spirit we can have; and Iam sure that 
every true man among us, as he gives the matter 
his candid thought, will admit that this spirit is 
the only one which is worthy of us as a commu- 
nity of students. Such a community we are— 
not a company of idlers or pleasure-seekers, 
or selfish workers for gain, who care nothing for 
others, but of students engaged in one of the 
noblest pursuits of life.” 


-...-The Cornell University opened Sep- 
tember 28th, with an entering class of more 
than four hundred students, this being, it is 
said, the largest Freshman class which has 
ever entered any American university at 
any time. In addition to this large number, 
numerous accessions have been made to all 
classes, thus bringing the whole number of 
new students to more than five hundred. An 
unusually large number of post-graduates 
from other institutions have presented 
themselves for courses leading to advanced 
degrees. The new department of law, which 
will have its inaugural this fall, already has 
enrolled more than fifty students. The se- 
lection of able professors for this new course 
appears to have given great satisfaction, 
with the result that a large number have 
already become attracted to it. The major- 
ity of the Freshman class have matriculated 
for the scientific courses. In the courses in 
mechanical and electrical engineering the 
growth has been surprisingly large — more 
than a hundred per cent, in the last two 
years. This result being due, in large part, 
to the efforts of Dr. R. H. Thurston, the 
director of the Sibley College, which is the 
special department for electricity and me- 
chanics. A number of changes and additions 
have been made in the faculty. Prof. E. L. 
Nichols of the University of Kansas takes 
the chair of Physics; Mr. Crainard G. Smith, 
late of the editorial staff of the N. Y. Sun 
will occupy the professorship of Rhetoric 
and Oratory; Dr. W. R. Orndof, of the 
Johns Hopkins University will have charge 
of Advanced and Organic Chemistry; Prof. 
F. Van Vleck will occupy the chair of 
Industrial Art, and Professor A. H. Smith 
will have charge of the new. Mechanical Lab- 
oratory. This laboratory has recently had 
erected for its occupancy a special and com- 





modious building. 
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. Ohio Wesleyan University opens with 
an unprecedentedly large attendance of stu- 
dents. Seven hundred and twenty were en- 
rolled, three hundred and twenty-mine of 
whom were new students, the first week, and 
the number is constantly increasing. Mon- 
nett Hall, the ladies’ home, is crowded to 
overflowing, and many other applicants 
have been placed in private families. Stu- 
dents are present from Armenia, Japan, 
China and other foreign countries, as well 
asfrom almost every state of the Union. 
The year begins with great enthusiasm 
among the students, and, best of all,with a 
deeply religious spirit. 


.... Weare in receipt of the following note 
of correction: 


To Tae Epiror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Srr:—In your issue of Sept. 29th, you say (p. 10), 
“Yale University began the new WE « « « 
with 204 men in the Freshman class.” The 
Freshman class of the University has 314 stu- 
dents in attendance on recitations—210 in the 
college, and 104 in the scientific school. The 
largest number of students in any previous col- 
lege class was in 1879, when 184 students entered; 
but in that year only 46 entered the scientific 
school, forming an undergraduate freshman 
class of 230 against the 814 of this fall. The 
freshman class last year was larger than ever 
before. 267, but still 47 smaller than this year. 


.-The committee of Union College 
alumni appointed to arrange for endowing 
that college have decided to form alumni 
associations in all the large cities, thus get- 
ting the support of the 3,000 alumni. The 
college owns $500,000 worth of real estate.in 
Long Island City, besides other securities. 
The committee propose to raise enough 
money to pay the annual expenses of the 
colleges, and wish to secure tae appoint- 
ment of a president who can give all his 
time to the management of the college. 


.. Western College, at Toledo, Iowa, has 
opened with unusual interest this year with 
two hundred and thirty students. Prof. 
Thomson Jeffrey, A.M., for many years 
connected with the schools of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, has been secured to take classes 
in Latin and Greek during the present term. 
During the past summer a building fora 
conservatory of music has been secured, 
which was opened with a musical reception 
September 20th. 


..The New York University opened 
with forty-eight Freshmen, and with a gain 
of twenty undergraduates over last year. 
The new medical buildings were occupied 
by the Medical School for the first time. 


.. Professor E. C. Mitchell has accepted 
a call to the presidency of Leland Universi- 
ty in New Orleans. 





Personalities. 


A LONDON correspondent declares that 
since the recent disgraceful Ailesbury ban- 
ishment from Paliament, and the shameful 
Hughes-Hallett scandal, the latter ‘* honor- 
able menber’’ will never show his face 
in the House of Commons again, but the 
whips doubtless would manage to smuggle 
him in foran important division. Harder 
things have been done before now. A few 
years ago a lunatic was brought from an 
asylum and was only induced to go through 
the division lobby by a friend marching be- 
fore him holding up a stick of barley 
sugar. 


..The amiable Archduchess Stephanie, 
during her recent visit to Paris, paid a quiet 
visit, for a special errand, to the modest 
tomb of Heinrich Heine, in the Montmartre 
Cemetery. She deposited on the monument 
a mourning wreath which bore the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘The Empress Elizabeth to her favor- 
ite poet.”” It appears that the Empress of 
Austria had promised the poet’s sister to 
commission any of the imperial family in 
Paris to render this homage to Heine, whose 
verse she greatly admires. 


...Dr. Barnardo, a somewhat distin- 
guished philanthropist and physician of 
London, has carried out a pet benevolent 
scheme by purchasing 5,000 acres of land in 
the northwestern part of the Dominion of 
Canada, and proposes to make of the tract 
an “industrial farm’’ where homeless lads 
of London may be sent. Dr. Barnardo has 
been singularly successful in reclaiming the 
little waifs of the British metropolis, and 
giving them practical, moral and intellectu- 
al educations. 


.- It is not often that under the antique 
Establishment system,a clergyman is obliged 
to sue for his parish dues; but the Rev. W. 
Eliot, vicar of Aston, Birmingham, is trying 
to collect his tithes from his parishieners by 
legal proceedings. One man who had lived 
for twenty-five years on his property without 








hearing of tithes, had a levy put on, and in 
anothe:case,a distraint forthree pounds was 
put on the Smallheath Liberal Club, with 
a violent altercation on serving the writ. 


.. When Benjamin Franklin was made a 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
of Russia, the great Empress Catherine sent 
him a special diploma. This relic has just 
mysteriously disappeared from the Boston 
City Hall, where it has been preserved for 
many years. An impression of the great 
seal of Russia was inclosed ina gilt box, and 
attached to the parchment by a gilt cord. 


..A woman, about whom there seems to be 
a strong atmosphere of the aventuriere, who 
gives her name as Caroline P. Guelph, has 
been asserting her rights to New York rec- 
ognition as ‘‘a daughter of Queen Victoria’’; 
urging an intricate and curious story in sup- 
port of her claim, of which some of the daily 
newspapers have made extensive abstracts. 


.. It is said that Miss Caldwell, the lady 
who has donated a third of a million dollars 
to the new Catholic University, has been ex- 
ceedingly annoyed at the rumor that she 
had decided to withdraw her gift. Such a 
rumor has no foundation; and the legal pre- 
liminaries for the fulfillment of her offer, 
are now being arranged. 


.. The dangers of excitable tennis-play- 
ing by women are not slight. Mrs. Curwen, 
the daughter of Jesse, the British natural- 
ist, has just died from the effects of a fall 
over a tennis net. In fact, it is a more than 
open question whether the game of tennis, 
as it is nowadays, ought to be played at all 
by the less muscular sex. 


...-Citizeness Vincent, of New Orleans, 
is to be honored as a French woman who 
has saved twelve people from death by 
drowning. Last month she jumped into 
the waves entirely dressed, and rescued the 
twelfth, a six year old boy. She has 
seven children of her own, the youngest be- 
ing still an infant. 


..-An aged Creole citizen of St. Louis, 
Francis Genail, who deceased last week 
(having nearly attained his hundredth year) 
was once offered by an acquaintance a cer- 
tain suburban plot of land, provided he 
would pay ten dollars for it. Mr. Genail de- 
clined. The plot now represents a value of 
$25,000,000. 


.. The death of Marie Aimée, once such 
a favorite singer here, occurred last week in 
Paris, where she was buried, with a simple 
and indeed rather shabby funeral cortége. 
Her fortune was at one time quite large; 
butit was much lessened by unwise specu- 
lations, 


....The continued failure of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne’s health gives grounds 
for apprehension that he will not live many 
years. A constitutional delicacy has gained 
on Mr. Swinburne, and particularly at pres- 
entis he incapacitated for all active literary 
work. 


..The derangement of the unfortunate 
Duchess of Cumberland is gradually dimin- 
ishing, and it is expected that she will soon 
recover all her mental faculties without any 
trace of her ordeal. It is expected that she 
will not have the slightest recollectionof it. 


..Mr. Hidemaro Namboo, of Japan 
(Princeton, 1878), is now Royal Astronomer 
at Tokio. Many college-men will recall Mr. 
Namboo (whose name, by the by, is now 
Okenna) as a brilliant mathematical student 
during his course. 


..Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, the well- 
known student of Russian literature and 
writer upon, éspecially, Russian topics, 
sailed for St. Petersburg last Saturday. She 
will remain in Russia a considerable time. 


..Mrs. John Jacob Astor is much 
stronger than she was a fortnight ago, and 
is recovering from her dangerous illness. 
But it is considered doubtful if she can re- 
gain any real constitutional vigor. 


..-President Cleveland’s hand-shaking 
record at the recent receptions in Chicago 
was forty-three hands per minute. Mr. 


Cleveland is certainly entitled to honorary 
admission among the Shakers. 


..Mr. Reuben R. Thrull, a practicing at- 
torney of the town of Rutland, Vermont, is 


nea;ly ninety-four years of age,and is ranked 
by his friends as the oldest active lawyer in 
the world. 


..General Pitcairn Morrison, U. S. A, 
retired, died at Baltimore on Wednesday, 
aged ninety-two. He was an honored sol- 
dier during several of our historic cam- 
paigns. 

.. Thomas A. Edison will spend the win- 
ter in California. It is reported that he 


will build a winter home at Thermalito, 
Butte County, California, and erect a labo- 
ratory. 








Pebbles. 


A Poet sings: 
shall find rest.”’ 


..A shoemaker advertised ‘‘ medicinal 
boots”; the virtue was in the heel.—Ez- 
change. 





“A little farther on I 
Keep him moving.—Puck. 


.-This is the time of year when the 
sportsman who has bagged no birds tries to 
make the inoffensive rabbit quail. 


..““Why, Nettie, you have put your 
shoes on the wrong feet.”’ ‘‘ What will I do, 
mamma? They’s all the feet I have got.””— 
Exchange. 


.. Father: ‘I never imagined that your 
studies cost me so much money.”’ Student: 
““Yes,and I don’t study much, either.”— 
Exchange. 


. Sandy accepted the gude -wife’s invita- 
tion with the reservation, ‘If I am spared.” 
“Weel, weel,”’ said the lady, ‘if ye’re dead 
I'll not expect ye.”—Exchange. 


.. Professor (looking at his watch): “ As 
we have afew minutes, I shall be glad to 
answer any question any one may wish to 
ask.”’ Student: ‘‘ What time is it, please?” 
—£xchange. 


....Pat: “ And who is it lives there, Mike, 
in the big stone house?” Mike: ‘Why, 
that ould gintleman I was telling ye of, that 
died so suddenly last winter, of a faver.”— 
Exchange. 


.. It always bothers a Frenchman who 
is learning English, to read one day that a 
murder has been committed and the next 
day that the murderer has been committed. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


.. “ Tsay, Jenkins, can you tell a young 
tender chicken from an old tough one?” “Of 
course I can.’”’ ‘‘ Well, how?” ‘“ By the 
teeth.” ‘‘ Chickens have no teeth.” ‘‘ No, 
but I have.”—Puck. 


..‘‘ What a splendid parrot that is of 
Brown’s! So intelligent, you know!”’ “In- 
telligent? Why, one would almost think 
him human. He repeats everything he 
hears.’’— Boston Traveller. 


.-The mummy supposed to be that of 
Cleopatra is only four feet six inches long. 
The popular conception of Mark Antony 
makes him a sort of giant in armor, but it 
may some day be discovered that he was a 
little fat man, who parted ‘his hair in the 
middle and waxed his mustache.—Syracuse 
Herald. 


.-“‘What’s all this racket ?’’ asked a 
traveling man, as he got off the train in 
Philadelphia. ‘‘They’re celebrating the 
signing of the United States Constitution.” 
‘““Why, that happened a hundred years 
ago!’ ‘ Yes.” “ And they are just getting 
on toit! Well, if that ain’t Philadelphia 
all over!’’— Washington Critic. 


..A fortune teller can hit a woman’s 
case nine times out of ten. ‘* You’ve had 
sickness and trouble. You’ll have some 
property fall to you. You donot have full 
confidence in your husband. Beware! He 
is deceiving you. You have avery gentle 
nature. Everybody loves you. You have 
had trouble with a relative. It was not 
your fault. Beware of a blue-eyed woman 
with a mole on her left cheek. She will 
make you trouble. Good-bye—one dollar— 
call again.””—Detroit Free Press. 


..A citizen of Detroit, who probably in- 
tends to run on the next county ticket, met 
a farmer from Romulus on Grand Avenue 
yesterday, and held out his hand and said: 
“Ah, fine rain this!’ ‘ Well, I dunno.” 
** Do the crops lots of good.’* ‘“‘ It will, eh? 
What crops?” ‘Well, er—you—know— 
won’t it help the crops ?” “Tt may soften 
up the dirt so I can dig out some old 
stumps.”’ rt ak ier aes Pena s what 
I meant. Beautiful weather for softening 
—beautiful. Good-bye !’—Detroit 
Press. 


Free 


...» PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION.—A Texan 
“colonel” has been spending several weeks 
in New York. A few days ago, being in 
need of some money, he applied to a Broad- 
way bank tocasha draft. ‘“ What is your 
name?” asked the paying-teller. ‘Col. 
Suffipter Blank, sir, of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas.”’ ‘You will have to be 
identified, Colonel.”” This was something 
the Colonel had not taken into considera- 
tion. He knew of nobody who could iden- 
tify him, and was about to leave the bank 
when a happy thought occurred tohim. He 
reached into his breast pocket, and brought 


out a photograph of himself, and holding it 
under the nose of the bank official, : 
“There, sir, I guess that settles it. “OF 
course, ‘ that’s your photograph. But how 
does that ident fy you?” .“ Well, sir, will 
you please tell me how I could have my 
— taken if I wasn’t myself?”’—Ez- 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BOYLE,OAKLAND, ord. in Rockville Center, 
L. L., Sept 27th 

HILL, G.W., ord. in E. Portland, Ore.,Sept. 
20th. 

MARSTON, S. W., D.D., died lately at Eu! 
reka Springs, Ark. 

SAMSON, TxOs. S., becomes 
aware Ave. ch., Buffalo, 

SCHOFIELD, J. V., of St.Louis, becomes 
gga of High Street ch., Des Moines, 





tor of Del- 


WEBB, CHAUNCEY R., ord. in Moriah, N.Y., 
Sept. 3 21st. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALLENDER, Joun, Taylorch., New Haven, 
Conn., resigns. 

BASKERVILLE, MARK, inst. in Wyoming, 
IIL, Sept: 29th. 

BLAKESLEE, erie declines call to 
Atlanta University, G 

BLAKESLEE, Erastus, Fair Haven, Conn., 
called to Spencer, Mass. 

BRERETON, JOHN M., McLean, IIl., 
signs. 

BRODHEAD, WitiamM H., First ch., 
Wakefield, Mass., resigns. 

CARTER, NATHAN F. a gee acceptance 
of call to So. Deertield, Mass. 

CHANDLER, E. S., of price, Neb., ac- 
cepts call to Lockport, Til. 

CHUTTER, FREDERICK G., inst. in Little- 
ton, N. H., Sept. 28th. 

CLANCY, WILLIAM P., of Newmarket, 
accepts call to Epping, N. 

CREEGAN, CHARLES C., called to Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

nan, W. B., ord. in Michigan, 

ak. 

CURTIS, GILBERT, A., of Colebrook, called 
to Meredith, Village, N. H. 

DORIAN, T. A., inst. in French ch., Ware, 
Mass., "Sept. 27 27th. 

EASTMAN, WARREN F., Rushville, Neb., 
resigns, 

EMBLETON, Joun S., Geuda Springs, 
Kan., resigns. 

FULLER, Avueustus H., Second ch., W. 
Medway, Mass., resigns. 

FLETCHER, Rurus W., Hart, Mich., 
called to Ortonville, Minn. 

GRIMES, FRANK J., Charlemont, Mass., 
resigns. 

HACK, Ro. T., ord. in Belfast, Me., 
Sept. 30th. 


re- 


HALL, ALBERT E., Chesterfield, N. H., re- 
signs. 
HULLINGER, FRANK W., accepts call to 
indsor, Mo. 


JEFFERSON, CHARLEs E., 7. a Central 
ch., Chelsea, Mass., Sept. 

J OYSLIN, WILLIAM R., of laliee Cen- 
ter, goes to Halifax, Mass. 

KELLEY, GerorGE .W., Lyndon, Vt., 
signs. 

KELLY, ARTHUR W., Auburndale, Mass., 
called to Lyndeborough, N. H, 

KENT, THOMAS, accepts call to Stanton and 
Pilger, Neb. 

LEAVE. W. H., Allston, Mass., called 

First Presbyterian ch., Meridian, 

Miss, 

LEWIS, RICHARD, Bancroft, Mich., resigns. 

MARSH, GEORGE, called to Longton and 
Elk Falls, Kan. 

MASON, JAMES D , of Clear Lake, accepts 
call to Central City, Io 

McINTIRE, Oscar G., Cornwall, Conn., re- 
signs. 

MEREDITH, RosBeErrt R.., inst. in Tompkins 
Ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. 

METCALF, ARTHUR, of Grimsby, England, 
goes to Solon and Glen Arbor, Mich. 
PRESTON, JosEPH, P.,of Irvington called 

to Creighton, Neb. 
REYNOLDS, GEORGE W., Osage, Ia., called 
to Gorham, Me. 
RICHARDS, H. A. N., ord. 
O., Sept. 28th. 


re- 


in Hampden, 


RICHARDSON, DANIEL W., of Needham, 
called toSudbury, Mass, 

SHANTON, I. ALLEN, Plankinton, Dak., 
resigns. 

SKINNER, EDWARD, accepts call to Os- 
borne, Kan 

oa. GEORGE H., called to St. Charles, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


DULLES, ALLEN M., Detroit, Mich., goes 
to Watertown, N.Y. 
FORMAN, JOHN N., ord. at Princeton, 
Y., as missionary to India. 
cape. Gero. K., inst. Claremont, 


usinee H. C., ord. Sept. 21s‘, as evan- 
gelist, Fort Bhan Ia., to labor at Sioux 
City. 

a, S. V. V., accepts call to Gilberts- 
ville, 

McNAIR, WILMER, accepts call to York, 
Penn. 

MILLER, SAMUEL 7J., died at Washington 
C. H., Sept. 24th, aged 85 

ROBERTS, Ws., D.D., died, Utica. N. Y., 
Oct. 2d. 


ro seneee M., Orrville, O., resigns. 


THOMPSON, Tuomas, ord., Sept. 21st, at 
Fort Dodge, la 

UPSON, Pror. A. J., Auburn Theological 
Seminary, resigns. Ill health. 
WALLACE, zuee., } p D., inst. Eighth ch., 
Chicago, Sept. 22d 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD MEETING. 


BY THE REV. WM. DE LOSS LOVE, D.D., 
or SOUTH HaDLEy, Mass. 








IT was evident that some great impend- 
ing question was about to be considered 
or decided. Everybody that could was 
going to this meeting. On the trains and 
in the depots there was serious and even 
anxious questioning. The thronging of 
City Hall was early and long, and the lis- 
tening close and intense when anything 
was said or read that could touch the ques- 
tion of probation after death. Secretary 
Alden’s Home Report was closely watched, 
whole rows and tiers of persons in re- 
mote parts of the house leaning forward 
to catch every word of the portions re- 
ferring to sending out missionaries of 
doubtful views respecting the future state. 
Many candid judges said the appearance 
is that the Prudential Committee have 
faithfully carried out the instructions of 
the Board at Des Moines a year ago, and 
Secretary Alden has not overstepped the 
bounds of propriety in his correspondence 
with missionary candidates. The Board 
instructed the Committee, and logically 
and fairly the Committee could not have 
done otherwise than they have. Such 
were many expressions of opinion two 
whole days before the Board itself justi- 
fied that view by its adopted report con- 
cerning the conduct of both Committee 
and Secretary. It was neither the busi- 
ness nor privilege of the Committee to in- 
augurate some new policy for the Board. 
To have sent out missionaries holding 
future probation views, even as an hy- 
pothesis, would necessarily have commit- 
ted the Board to a partial fellowship, at 
least, of that doctrine. For,when we tol- 
erate a doctrine, or conjecture, we in ef- 
fect say that it will dono serious harm 
and is not inconsistent with evangelical 
views. For the Board or its officers to 
have said that would have compromised 
its high character before the world. 

The complaints made against the Home 
Secretary for sending out a simple Con- 
fession of Faith for missionary candidates 
to consider, do not seem well-founded, 
because such candidates were to believe 
something, the Secretary needed to know 
what they believed, and the Confession 
was only a guide to help both candidate 
and Secretary to a mutual understanding 
of each other. The Secretary did not pro- 
pose that the candidate should in form be 
bound by thecreed. There is no reason in 
decrying all creeds, or all use of them. 
We must have some belief, and the writ- 
ten statement may be more useful than 
the spoken one, even in a conference be- 
tween the Secretary and candidate. Dr. 
Alden dropped the use of the creed more 
than a yearago. Its use was unwise on 
the ground of existing prejudice against 
creeds, not on the ground of inherent evil 
either in creeds or the employment of 
them in any way to aid or unify our 
thinking. 

The theory that in difficult cases coun- 
cils should be employed to decide the the- 
ological fitness of missionary candidates 
received ample discussion in the clean- 
cut and exhaustive paper given by the 
Prudential Committee. The two and a 
half hours’ discussion of the report was 
quite varied in both fitness and ability. 
The concession made by a few friends of 
the theory, that it would result in coun- 
cils often disagreeing with each other, was 
fatal to the theory itself. The claim that 
the disagreement after some years would 
cease, was no sufficient curative of the ad- 
mitted defect. A great defect in the 
whole discussion was the neglect to lay it 
down that Congregational councils have 
no right or privilege to disagree on any 
important theological questions. The rea- 
son is, that the Congregational churches 
of the United States have a bond of unity 
in doctrine given by their Confession of 
Faith. Two centuries ago the New Eng- 
land churchesjadopted the Westminster and 
Savoy Confessions, and so late as 1865 the 
delegates of the United States Congrega- 
tional churches in their Burial Hill or 
Plymouth Rock, Declaration of Faith, re- 
adopted those Confessions for substance of 
doctrine. And the sections of those Con- 

fessions on the future state rule out even 





the hypothesis of an after-death probation, 
and condemn all laxness of view in re- 
spect to both inspiration and the Atone- 
ment. No one can be faithful to the Con- 
fession and yet give any hope of another 
trial for salvation after death. The proper 
exceptions under the phrase, ‘‘for sub- 
stance of doctrine,” relate to differences 
of philosophy and of interpretation of 
Scripture pertaining to doctrine, and not 
to any liberty to insert new doctrines or 
hypotheses contradictory of the Confes- 
sion itself. It is one thing to differ from 
the creed only in the explanation of the 
atonement, or of moral inability, or of 
any antiquated and unwise expressions, 
and quite another thing to differ from it 
by thrusting in a theory which contra- 
venes one of its important doctrines per- 
taining to the future state. One promi- 
nent and honored speaker said in the 
meeting on Thursday morning that the 
doctrine of the Gospel preached to the im- 
penitent dead was held by leading Chris- 
tian Fathers of the second century. This 
is a prevalent belief now, but it is an error 
which will become corrected. Many of 
those early Christians did hold that Christ 
and his apostles, and other good men, on 
dying, made known to departed saints the 
progress of the kingdom, and the accom- 
plishment of redemption here on earth. 

Dr. Noble in his sermon was equal to 
the meaning of -his name, by refraining 
from any allusion to disputed questions in 
the Board. Dr. Alden’s address and letter 
in their time and place were excellent and 
impressive, and the reception given him 
by the audience when he took his seat was 
magnificent. Not a large amount of mere 
partisan feeling was manifest from any. 
But many had a deep, prayerful and yearn- 
ing desire for the welfare of Christ's 
cause. Every sentence by a speaker was 
closely scanned by hundreds and thou- 
sands. He could noterr in statement but 
generally many instantly knew it; he 
could not make a false deduction but many 
saw it before he could finish his sentence. 
Among the mass and on the platform wera 
many most thoroughly determined that 
Scripture shall be the guide, and that 
Scripture impression shall rule, and that 
neither conjecture nor consciousness shall 
take the place of the Divine Word. So 
the question must be decided at last, if not 
already decided. Since there was need of 
the discussion, it was best to have it. 
Light was spread by it and errors correct- 
ed. It has not diminished interest in for- 
eign missions, The many various discus- 
sions in print and speech during the year 
past beginning at Des Moines have been a 
great educational process for even millions. 
Other denominations have shared in its 
benefits. The final result will be to settle 
the Scripture truths on Eschatology more 
firmly in the human mind than ever be- 
fore. The general Christian spirit through- 
out the discussion was marked and im- 
pressive. While kindness reigned, no 
concessions could be made that would 
compromise the truth. 

In the preparations going on during the 
past year for the gratifying results of this 
meeting of the American Board, THE INDE- 
PENDENT has performed a large part. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Friday, Oct. 7th. 


Music. 
THE CONCERT SEASON. 


THE details of the concert element in the 
musical season are now quite complete, and 
the various prospectuses are in circulation 
on all sides. To their consideration the 
present notice will be restricted. Begin- 
ning with the Symphony Society of New 
York, under the direction of Walter J. 
Damrosch, the usual six concerts will be 
given on the evenings of November 5th and 
26th, December 17th, January 7th and 27th, 
and February 24th. Each concert is to be 
preceded by a public aftermoon rehearsal, to 
which rehearsals will be prefixed this year 
the brief explanatory lectures by Mr. Dam- 
rosch, for some time projected, that are 
likely to prove a valuable element in the 
educative work of the Society. In the 
scheme of music to be performed are 
included Beethoven’s First, Fifth and 
Seventh Symphonies; Sgambati’s Seeond; 
one by Eugene D’Albert; C. Villiers Stan- 
ford’s “Irish Symphony,’ and also Camille 
Saint-Saén’s Second, Among miscellaneous 














works, Bazzini’s “King Lear” Overture 


‘and the ballet music from Mozart’s ‘‘ Ido- 


meneus” are mentioned. 

The Philharmonic Society of New York 
gives its concerts November 19th, December 
10th, January 14th, February 11th, March 
10th, and April 2ist (Saturdays), preceded 
by the Friday afternoon rehearsals. The 
orchestral force will number, as hitherto, 
about one hundred. Apart from a strong 
selection of symphonies, the programs have 
a marked Wagnerian proportion. At the 
first rehearsal and concert, Mme. Camilla 
Urso, the violinist, will be the soloist, play- 
ing a Rubinstein concerto. Mr. Theodore 
Thomas again assumes his conductorship of 
the orchestra. 

Mr. Frank Van der Stucken’s “ Festival 
of American Composers,’’ the four concerts 
of which are brought within the compass 
of a week’s time, deserve recognition as a 
remarkable orchestral series. The dates of 
these entertainments are announced as No- 
vember 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th. The pro- 
grams are admirably representative of what 
has been done by American music-writers 
of the best abilities, and the series count 
among the most interesting occurrences of 
the orchestral-concert season. Compositions 
by J. K. Paine, Arthur Foote, E. A. Mac- 
donald, Edgar S. Kelly, G. E. Whiting, 
Dudley Buck, W. Gilchrist, G. Chadwick 
and a dozen others are to be performed. Of 
Mr. Van der Stucken’s general set of Chick- 
ering Hall symphony concerts we have not 
yet received definite statements. 

Mr. Theodore Bhomas, in addition to his 
Philharmonic duties, returns this winter tu 
Steinway Hall, with the orchestral material 
especially identified with his name, and 
gives there a set of twelve symphony con- 
certs (Tuesday evenings), twelve afternoon 
rehearsals (Thursdays), and twelve ‘‘ Pop- 
ular” concerts, beginning November 3d, and 
occurring successively until the close of the 
season. As Mr. Thomas has ro operatic 
responsibilities this year, since the demise 
of the National Opera organization, he can 
give his whole time to his orchestral enter- 
tainments, and it is expected that the per- 
formances of his band will be of unusually 
brilliant quality. 

We have not yet received particulars of 
the appearances of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in this city, which have been so 
much desired by music-lovers after those 
concerts in Steinway Hall last year, that 
excited a sensation of such eminently com- 
plimentary nature. We understand, how- 
ever, that Mr. Gericke, the conductor, is 
maturing arrangements for the return of his 
band to this city three or four times in the 
course of the winter. 

The Oratorio Society, agreeable to its recent 
custom, will jgive three concerts and three 
public rehearsals. The concert dates are De- 
cember ist, December 29th, and March Ist. 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem ”’ will be the first work 
brought out, along with the concluding Part 
of Schuman’s “ Faust.’ ‘‘The Messiah,” 
and Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion’’ complete 
the scheme of concerts. Mr. Damrosch has 
resumed the evening practice-meetings of 
the chorus, in Association Hall. 

As to concert organizations centered 
around a particuiar star or stars, whose 
advent from across the water may be more 
or less a novel or interesting circumstance, 
there are three which may be particularized. 
Italo Campanini, once such a fine singer 
himself and favorite here, has gathered 
together what ey like a good and effi- 
cient troupe, and will give concerts with it 
in this city and else-vhere, and in addition 
to these plans a short operatic season in the 
spring in which Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello” will be 
produced. Mme. Etelka Gerster, who is ps 
now in splendid voice and health, if all be 
true that the foreign gazettes report, comes 
to us once more (under the management of 
Henry E. Abbey), with Helene Hastreiter, 
Signor De Anna, Miss Nettie C nter, 
Madame Sacconi and Theodore Bjorksten— 
a strong concert troupe, which ought to 
give much metropolitan enjoyment. Tere- 
sina Tua, the violinist, whose ability has 
won her a great success on the continent and 
in Great Britain, begins her New York a’ 
poavaness in Chickering Hall next week. 

me. Iima Di Murska and Miss Maud 
Powell also are the stars of concert com- 
panies, though the former artist, we under- 
stand, comes to this country to devote her- 
self to teaching rather than public perform- 


ances, 

The Philharmonic Club which has done 
so much forthe promotion of a taste for 
chamber-music here will resume its Chick- 
ering Hall concerts. As for entertainments 
not connected with any special series, 
piano and organ recitals, vocal recitals, and 
the like, there will be a long list of these 
and not a few of them of much artistic 
attractiveness. There has, however, been a 
healthful tendency toward the *‘ weeding- 
out” of less important occurrences of the 
type, which at one period seemed almost a 
morbid wth that was sapping musical 
vitality in the city not a little. 

To the important topic of operatic events 
in store, especially opera in German at the 
Metropolitan, is necessary a more extended 
notice than is a ly Le Ps pa 
eeeding paper we shall aceordingly to 

ve the reader some notion of the value of 

e coming winter in this respect, 





Che Sunday-schosl. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 23D. 
THREE MIRACLES.—Mart. rx, 18-31. 


NoTE.—“ While he spake.’’—At Matthew’s 
home in Capernaum. “A ruler.”’—The 
chief ruler of the synagogue was not the 
teaching rabbi, but the official head of the 
community at the place. If we may judge 
from modern Eastern parallel cases, the 
government wonld deal with the communi- 
ty through this ruler, who was one of the 
richest and most influential men, and whose 
will would control people. With him might 
be associated, and probably would in a large 
city like Capernaum, pérhaps two associ- 
ates to assist in official service. That one 
of these rulers should believe, at a time 
when the scribes were attacking Jesus, 
showed the reality of the ruler’s faith, as 
also the seriousness of his concern for his 
daughter. His name is given by another 
evangelist as Jairus, “Worshiped.”’— 
Simply made a sign of deep respect to him. 
““My daughter iseven now dead.”— 
Two other evangelists speak of her as ut the 
point of death, and as having died before 
they reached the house. Matthew gives the 
story in a briefer form. ** The border of 
his garment.’’—Probahly the fringe. She 
had crowded in unwilling to trouble him, 
and hoping that power might unconscious- 
ly go out to heal her. “* The ruler’s 
house.”—Probab!lv the finest house in the 
city. “The flute players.”—The pro- 
fessional mourners came to wail, and to 
play doleful dirges on their flutes. 
** Not dead but sleepeth.’”’—Death is final, 
but from this she would awake. “ The 
crowd was put forth.’”’-—With some difficul- 
ty. ** Took her by the hand.””—Saying, 
“Talitha, cumi,” in Aramaic. 
“Passed by fromthence.”’—On his way home 
again. “Two blind men.*—A_ very 
common disease in the East, owing to chil- 
dren being left unprotected to flies who carry 
disease from one to another “* Son of 
David.”’—Recognizing him thus as the com- 
ing Messiah. “ The house.”’—His own 
house. “See that no man know it.”— 
Probably on account of the opposition of 
the scribes, spoken of in the last lesson. 
He wished to be allowed still to teach with- 
out interference. 

Instruction.— Trouble brings men to 
Christ. It is very doubtful if that ruler 
would ever have declared himself a believer 
if his daughter had not been sick. Yet it is 
much better to do as the disciples did, fol- 
low Christ in health and peace, and then 
we shall have the advantage of our faith 
and discipleship when troubles and sickness 
come. é 

Faith becomes rulers. The honored 
among men are honored by being humble 
disciples of Christ. 

These three miracles all show us what is 
the place of faith in religion. Faith is the 
condition in each case. If we would be 
saved from sin we must equally accept 
Christ as Guide and Saviour. 

The raising of the dead to life was not for 
their sakes. It were better for them to be 
in Heaven. Butthese miracles prove that 
death does not end all. If Christ and others 
have been raised from the dead, so may we. 
There is something besides the body. The 
soul liveson when the body dies. 

That was an ignorant woman. She be- 
lieved in Cnrist fully, but she believed very 
ignorantly and superstitiously. She be- 
lieved that he had such magical power that 
if she touched his clothes she would be 
healed without his knowing it. But with 
all her ignorance it was true faith, We may 
regard Catholics and others as very super- 
stitious, but they may have more real faith 
than we have with all our better hight. It is 
not knowledge that saves us but faith. 

Sleep is an unconscious state from which 
weawaketoconsciousness. But sois death. 
So death is called sleep, and it is hardly ever 
a figure of speech. We should think of 
death asa sleep from which our friends have 
awakened into a truer life. So death is no 
more to be dreaded by us than a night’s 
sleep. 

Faith is not only the condition, it is also 
the measure of success in the divine life. 
“‘ According to your faith” is the Lord’s 
dealing with us. Ifthe faith is absent we 
can expect no pardon; if feeble we can hope 
for little success in Christian living; if 
large we may hope for great success in our 
efforts to do good, and great comfort in be- 
lieving. 

Itis the men of faith who have done great 
things. Paul knew whom he had be- 
lieved. He went forward with no question. 
So he fought a good fight and kept the faith. 
We may do the same. 

The blind man when healed should have 
obeyed. Obedience is better than sacrifice, 
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THE RESULTS AT SPRINGFIELD. 


WITH our usual weekly greetings to our 
large and varied constituency we send 
this week a special word’ of congratula- 
tion to the Congregational churches of 
this land. The American Board, a name 
revered by all, but specially dear to the 
Congregational heart. has returned a swift 
and unambiguous response to the general 
request of its supporters that it give for 
once and for all a definite and decisive 
utterance respecting the subject of the 
controversy which has proceeded the past 
two or three years with such disquieting 
effects. Its response will come as a mes- 
sage of peace to them; and it will come 
as agrateful relief to the fears which 
sound evangelical Christians of every 


name have felt for the future of the 
Board. 
The churches which proudly count 


themselves of the constituency of the 
American Board have never doubted 
what the issue of this controversy would 
be. They knew that the administration 
of the Board was in safe hands, and they 
knew that the corporate membership 
would adopt no divisive or dangerous 
policy. They had no fear that the Board 
would be committed in any way to the 
grave ueparture from Gospel truth which 
would comfort the heathen with the false 
hope of an opportunity for repentance 
after death. But they did fear the effect 
of continued controversy through misin- 
terpretation of the Board’s spirit and 
action ; they did fear the effect of a mis- 
understanding among the heathen in the 
fields of the Board of the attitude of its 
supporters. Their confidence in the Board 
has been fully justified by the action at 
Springfield, than which they can ask for 
no stronger assurance that the living faith 
of the churches will be henceforth, as it 
has been hitherto, the standard by which 
the doctrinal qualifications of candidates 
for missionary appointment shall be meas- 
ured 





The action at Springfield was taken in 
no harsh or hasty mood. The Board en- 
tered upon the business of the session in 
a prayerful and kindly state of mind, not 
intent upon partisan advantage and par- 
tisan triumph; but anxious in the interest 
of the divine message which it is sending 
to perishing multitudes, to preserve the 
unity of the churches, the integrity of the 
Gospel, and the soundness and efficiency 
of the missionary service. What it did it 
did after careful deliberation, in the spirit 
of Christian courtesy and brotherly love, 
impelled by a sense of loyalty to the 
truth. It said to those who asked of it 
what it dare not give: A matter of prin- 
ciple is involved in this controversy. 
This Board cannot compromise on princi- 
ple. You ask us to alter the policy of ad- 
ministration so as to send as missionaries 
men who entertain the hope that the 
sheathen will have a probation in the 
next life. We cannot; our convictions of 
the truth, our loyalty to the Word of 
God, and our duty to the heathen we dare 
not disregard. Here we stand; we can- 
not do otherwise. 

The Hypothesis of Hope shaped on An- 
dover Hill asked for recognition or admis- 
sion under various guises. It seized a 
year ago upon the expedient of councils 
‘‘in difficult doctrinal cases,” and came to 
Springfield prepared to press in, if possi- 
ble, under cover of that respected feature 
of Congregationalism. The Prudential 
Committee, in its admirable report on the 
expediency of this expedient, showed con- 
clusively that it isan innovation which 
would prove inadequate and unsatisfacto- 
ry in the administration of a corporation, 
and the Board said by a decisive vote that 
the measure is inexpedient, a decision 
which seems to us to be eminently sound, 
even from a purely ecclesiastical stand- 
point. This was the Board’s first No. 

The next appearance of the alert Hy- 
pothesis was in connection with the usual 
report on the administration of the Home 
Department and the policy of the Pruden- 
tial Committee. It sought to supersede 
the action at Des Moines by tying the 
hands of the Prudential Committee and 
insisting that men adjudged by local 
councils to be doctrina!ly qualified to be- 
come pastors of churches are to be as- 
sumed to be doctrinally qualified to be- 
come missionaries abroad. This was the 
policy proposed by the minority of the 
Committee on the Home Department, as 
set forth in its report and resolutions and 
as advocated ina speech of remarkable 
force by one whom all Christians delight 
to honor, one who does not himself hold 
the so-called ‘‘ permissible” hope, but re- 
gards it as consistent with the essential 
truths of the Gospel. This policy, if 
adopted, would have opened wide the door 
to appointment by the American Board 
to men whose ministrations Unitarian and 
Universalist churches in this country find 
not unacceptable. It would have opened 
the way tothe mission field to men who 
would, as Mr. Joseph Cook remarked, 
‘*sow Asia with contradictions.” The 
particular expounder of the Hypothesis is 
himself a minister by the act of a Congre- 
gation council, and must be considered 
under the policy outlined by the minority 
resolutions as qualified doctrinally for 
missionary service. If appointed he 
would have in the mission field under the 
declaration of these resolutions, the 
‘‘same right of private judgment in the 
interpretation of God’s Word, and the 
same freedom of thought and speech” as 
he enjoys in this country. The Board 
would have to revolutionize its adminis- 
tration and disregard its long and honor- 
able history to put in operation a policy 
that would make such results possible. To 
this proposal it returned its second No. 

The third appearance of the persistent 
Hypothesis was in connection with the 
elections. It declared that the Home 
Secretary had pursued an obstructive 
policy, and it asked that he be removed. 
He had, in connection with the Pruden- 
tial Committee, faithfully carried out the 
willof the Board as expressed at Des 
Moines. He had become, in so doing, a 
target for sharp-shooters, and had been 
arraigned for doing what the Prudential 
Committee, under the instructions of the 
Board, had directed him todo. It was 





proposed to strike down this faithful and 
competent officer who, if he has some of 
the ordinary infirmities of human nature, 
has much of its God-given endowments. 
In a speech indicating great conscientious- 
ness, sweetness of spirit, and devotion to 
duty, he offered himself to the Board as .a 
sacrifice, if need be. To this proposal the 
Board, with its sense of justice and grati- 
tude most deeply stirred,returned its third 
No. 

The action of the Board is at every point 
guarded against misinterpretation. It 
clearly reaffirms the Des Moines resolu- 
tion; it heartily approves the course of 
the Prudential Committee under it; it ex- 
plicitly requests the Prudential Commit- 
tee to use ‘‘unabated carefulness” in 
guarding the Board from any committal 
to or approval of the doctrine of Future 
Probation. The election of Dr. R. S. 
Storrs, of whose eminent fitness to be at 
the head of the Board we speak elsewhere, 
gives strong assurance that the policy of 
the Board will undergo no change, but 
will continue as in the past to reflect the 
views and wishes of the body of churches 
supporting it. The Board voted down all 
amendments or modifications that might 
be interpreted as in the nature of a com- 
promise. Noclaim is made, even by the 
minority, that there was anything in the 
action of the Board which indicates favor 
or progress toward the policy they repre- 
sent. All its utterances are clear and 
strong and unambiguous, and there is no 
longer the slightest uncertainty as to 
where the American’Board stands and as 
to what the character of its administration 
will be. 

This much having been said as to the 
determination of the Board respecting 
the Andover movement, we wish to add 
aword to the minority. Some of them 
speak of division as a possible outcome. 
This would be a very sad result, and we 
hope, for the sake of the Board and its 
great work, which they have loved and 
loyally supported with their gifts and 
prayers, that they will hesitate before they 
take any divisive step. We do not see 
why the thought of separation or refusal 
of support should be entertained by them 
for a moment. Most of them disclaim 
any belief in the doctrine or hypothesis 
which the Board has refused to recognize 
or approve. Surely they are not called 
upon to sunder their relations with the 
Board because the attempt of a few of 
their brethren to secure recognition for a 
new and strange doctrine has failed! 
Some of them speak contemptuously of 
this doctrine. Will they demand, as the 
condition of their continued support, that 
the Board approve a doctrine which they 
themselves reject? Is not the logic of 
this position too weak to be maintained 
when the brethren of the minority come 
to cooler second thoughts? We trust that 
wiser counsels will prevail, and that 
brethren who are agreed theologically 
will not be separated on account ofa doc- 
trine which both reject. 

A word must now be said to the 
churches. The Board has done what you 
have asked it to do. ‘It has done so at the 
imminent risk of alienating some of its 
most generous supporters. It is depend- 
ent upon you. If you fail in your duty 
toward it you will have betrayed it and 
the truth. You owe it earnest devotion, 
generous support, and loyal regard. It 
stands by the Gospel, it stands by its his- 
tory, it stands by you. Stand, therefore, 
by the Board. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN BOARD. 


Tax election of Dr. Richard 8. Storrs to 
the presidency of the American Board, 
will, we are confident, be ratitied by the 
approval of the Congregational churches 
of the land. It will be no easy matter, 
indeed, for any man to fill the place so 
long occupied and adorned by the late Dr. 
Hopkins, whose excellence as a philoso- 
pher was equaled by his eminence as an 
educator, his skill as an administrator, 
and his wisdom as a counselor. But if 
any man can fill that place, Dr. Storrs 1s 
that man. Interested from his very ear- 
liest years in the work of the Board, the 
pastor of a church which he has trained 
into systematic liberality for all good 








causes, and especially for foreign mis- 
sions, known and read of all men for his 
high-toned integrity of Christian charac- 
ter, peerless as a pulpit and platform ora- 
tor, and sagacious above many in his 
dealing with difficulties, he has ina higher 
degree than any other member of the 
Board the qualifications which are spe- 
cially needed in its President. We say all 
this without any disparagement of the 
claims of President Angell, who was the 
candidate supported by the minority. 
We gladly acknowledge the justice of the 
statements which were made on his be- 
half, and we are not insensible of the ad- 
vantages which his acquaintance with the 
work in the foreign field, acquired by 
him in the service of his country, con- 
ferred upon him; but the office of Presi- 
dent of the Board, especially in such times 
as these, requires that he who holds it 
should be more directly in touch with the 
membership of the churches than any col- 
lege president can possibly be, and if a 
pastor was to be chosen at all, then the 
name of Dr. Storrs was really the only one 
to be suggested. His very eminence se- 
cures him from all jealousy on the part 
of his brethren and his public charac- 
ter is such as to command the confi- 
dence of all. It is true, indeed, that 
in the matters recently in debate be- 
fore the Board, Dr. Storrs has had his 
convictions, and has not hesitated to ex- 
press them with all the energy and elo- 
quence by which he is distinguished. But 
for that his election would have been thor- 
oughly unanimous. Still, after the irenic 
spirit manifested by him in the remarks 
which he made when asking a brief time 
for consideration in the case, we may 
hope that even the members of the minor- 
ity may be disposed to something more 
than acquiescence in the result; for his 
words conveyed the assurance that if he 
accept the office he will not be the pr. si- 
dent of a party but of the Board, and will 
seek to find some gronnd of harmony on 
which all may still unite. How far that 
may be possible we do not now consider. 
But the spirit which looks toward the dis- 
covery that it may be possible, may reas- 
sure the minority that everything that can 
be done, without disloyalty to truth, will 
be done by Dr. Storrs to secure that re- 
sult. 

And now we have only to express the 
earnest hope that Dr. Storrs will accept 
the office to which his brethren have 
called him. After his prompt and de- 
cided refusal to allow himself to be put in 
nomination by irresponsible persons in 
the religious newspapers, it was wise that 
he should take time for deliberation. But 
we would impress upon him that such a 
call as that which has now been addressed 
to him cannot be lightly set aside. In- 
deed, so strong is our conviction in re- 
gard to it, that we are almost disposed to 
say to him as Farel did to Calvin when 
the latter was proposing to leave Geneva, 
and say: ‘‘ You must not, you. ought not, 
you cannot decline.” Our honored friend, 
we are sure, will not misunderstand our 
importunity. May the Lord guide him to 
a clear decision. 


+> 


DANGER WITH ANDOVER. 








‘* Hap the Andover party been success- 
ful,” said a well-known doctor of divinity 
just before leaving Springfield, ‘‘ there is 
no telling what a ridiculous position they 
very soon would have been in. Let me 
illustrate the point. Of course, when 
once in power, they would feel the need 
of money from the very start, and would 
not expect much from the old conserva- 
tive contributors t > the Board. They would 
not in such circumstances dare very ear- 
nestly to solicit aid from that quarter. Let 
us follow in our imaginations, Doctor 
Smyth, for instance, into the counting- 
room of some merchant prince in pursuit 
of ready cash, and hear him blandly speak 
as follows: 

‘«¢Good-morning, sir. I have called 
to say to you that we have succeeded at 
last in changing the policy and manage- 
mentof the American Board. We have 
got things just right now, and in the right 
shape. We propose, sir, to move forward 
at once, with great promptness. I have 
called on you, a well-known friend of the 
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cause, to help us send forth at once, int’ 
the foreign field, a hundred new mission- 


aries. If they are good and true and ear- 


nest men and women we shall not trouble 
ourselves much about their creeds or their 
private views and ‘advanced opinions” 
about ‘‘ future probation,” or the keeping 
of the Christian Sabbath. These matters 
they must settle for themselves. Indeed, 
we shall be liberal in tolerating such 
“views” and ‘‘dogmas,” or whatever 
else you may call them—all immaterial, 
however. We shall instruct these new 
missionaries to say to the heathen that all 
their dead ancestors are probably safe in 
Heaven, or that they will be sure to be 
there some time during the countless ages 
before them. We shall further say to the 
heathen, if they refuse to hear us preach 
the Gospel, and refuse to read God’s holy 
word, as given in the Bible, that they 
need not worry themselves very much in 
this life about future happiness and Heav- 
en, as in the endless future after death 


_ they will doubtless have time enough to 


hear the Gospel—probably from angelic 
voices—when and where all who then 
will may secure the pardon of all their 
sins, and be happy onward through 
eternity.’ 

‘‘ After such aclear and honest state- 
ment of the case, from the Andover stand- 
point, the Doctor would doubtless then be 
prepared to ask: 

‘«* Will you kindly give me a thousand 
dollars, sir, to help us on with this noble 
work?’ 

“There,” said the learned divine, ‘I 
have given you a fair statement of the ex- 
act dilemma which these advanced theo- 
logians and speculators would be in, un- 
less through dishonesty they concealed 
their sentiments. 

‘“*No! no!!” said this earnest and far- 
seeing friend of the American Board. 
‘‘ These men seem determined to do noth- 
ing but damage the cause of missions at 
the present crisis, and they would ruin it, 
I believe, if ever they could gain the 
power to ‘revolutionize’ the present wise 
and successful policy and management of 
this great and blessed corporation—our 
good American Board.” 
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CASTE IN THE NORTH. 








HEAVEN forbid that we should condemn 
the caste spirit in the South, where it is 
most excusable, and condone it in the 
North. We therefore give the account of 
the latest outbreak of this evil in Ohio, as 
we get the facts from the successive num- 
bers of The Oxford News. 

Oxford is a considerable town of Butler 
County, in Southern Ohio. Its politics 
may be judged from the fact that it is 
called ‘‘the Gibraltar of Democracy” in 
the state. Oxford is the seat of Miami 
University, which bas lately had a resur- 
rection after a long apparent death. It 
also has a large colored population, taught 
by a white teacher in a separate school, 
under a law of the state which permitted 
separate schools for colored people when, 
in the judgment of the local school board, 
such separate schools were advisable. But 
that law, and all other laws based on 
color, were lately repealed. This school 
has long been taught by a white man, 

The town of Oxford has just built a fine 
new school-house, arranged for graded 
schools. When the building was opened 
for school, the colored children appeared 
and took possession—47 of them, with 
269 whites, leaving but nineteen for the 
colored school. The colored people de- 
clared that the school assigned to them 
was ungraded, and the building out of 
proper repair, and that, further, color 
was no reason why they should be shut 
up by themselves. 

But the white people were indignant 
and demanded that every colored pupil 
be forcibly removed from the new school. 
The school board hesitated to take this 
step until a public meeting was held in 
the town hall and resolutions adopted 
with great enthusiasm demanding that 
the colored pupils be removed by the 
school board. The amendment, ‘if the 

law will allow it to do so,” was rejected 
by a large majority. Thereupon thg 
school board held a meeting and unani- 
mously directed the superintendent t® 











remove the colored children as requested 
by the popular meeting, and as one of the 
citizens had agreed to stand between the 
town and any suit in the case. This was 
done, but the children refused to go back 
to their Negro school, which is almost de- 
serted. A second meeting of jubilation 
was held at the town hall. Among the 
utterances we find in The Oxford News: 

“ After repeated calls for Mr. Fry he re- 
sponded by saying that he did not have any 
use for the darkies at all—he would not em- 
ploy them at his home or on his farm, that 
he hoped they would not call on him again. 
These were his sentiments.” 

‘“*So soon as the colored man begins to push 
himself forward, and dictate to his superi- 
ors in point of intellect and morality, then 
he awakens that great and powerful feeling 
of prejudice which has always existed in the 
heart of the white man for the Negro. The 
colored man, by his persistens andinfamous 
insults to the white people of this locality, 
in forcing his offspring intothe white schools, 
even though he be justified by law, has set 
himself back at least ten years in the esti- 
mation of our people.” 

“We cannot, and never will, recognize the 

black man as the equal of the white social- 
ly, and we will willingly and cheerfully 
lend our aid in thoroughly and permanent- 
ly eradicating them from co-mingling with 
our children.” 
And these are the preambles to the reso- 
lutions adopted by the second public meet- 
ing thanking the school board for ejecting 
the Negroes: 

“Whereas, The colored people of Oxford, 
having forced themselves into the public 
school building, knownasthe South School, 
which building being occupied by the white 
children of the village, and such action of 
the parents and guardians of the colored 
children being very repugnant to the right- 
ful occupants of said building by reason of 
undue crowding of children on to their in- 
tellectual and moral superiors, and 

“Whereas, The presence of these colored 

children was detrimental to the proper prog- 
ress in study of the whites, the said whites 
being much in the majority in point of num- 
bers.”’ 
These extracts give the sentiment which 
has driven out the colored children. The 
legal justification urged in the statute 
says: 

“The several Boards shall make such as- 
signment of the youth of their respective 
districts to the schools established by them, 
as will, in their opinion, best promote the 
interests of education in their districts.” 

This is a case of unmixed color preju- 
dice. It begins by asserting that the 
slightest taint of Negro blood makes its 
possessor intellectually and morally unfit 
for association with decent people, and 
that he must be shut up in a lazaretto by 
himself. That is the whole basis of the 
argument against co-education. The prop- 
osition is false, and to propound it is 
wicked. No argument is needed with 
those who take the position of the Oxford 
citizens. They hold a barbarous doctrine, 
and that is the end of the discussion. 
Such men need to be converted, that is all 
—and we shail do it. 

But imagine the whole state of Ohio 
discussing a serious proposition to em- 
body caste into law, as Georgia has 
done! 
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SOME STATISTICS OF BENEVO- 
LENCE. 


THAT indefatigable religious statistician, 
Daniel Dorchester, D.D., gives in The Con- 
gregationalist some very interesting sta- 
tistics of the gifts to the missions from 
the members of our American Churches. 
The total yearly receipts from all the home 
and foreign missionary societies in 1850 
were $1,232,123; in 1860, $2.525,549; in 
1870, $4,225,952; in 1880, $5,939,845, Since 
1880 the average amount has been about 
$7,000,000 yearly. The increase has thus 
been large, being fourfold for foreign 
missions and sixfold for home missions 
in the thirty years from 1850 to 1880. 

But when we come to count the mem- 
bers of the Protestant churches we have a 
different story. The number of church- 
members are given by Dr. Dorchester as 
having been 3,529,988 in 1850; 5,240,554 in 
1860; 6,673,896 in 1870; and 10,065,963 in 
1880. Now,assuming these figures to be cor- 
rect, and all allowance to have been made 
for the fact that religious statistics were 








not as carefully collecte din 1850 as in 1880, 
we have 35 cents per member given in 
1850 for home and foreign missions, 48 
cents in 1860, 68 cents in 1870, and 594 
cents in 1880. In the last period there has 
been a falling off, and there has been 
no adequate increase since 1860. It 
must be that there is an immense number 
of church-members reported who give ab- 
solutely nothing for missions; and it must 
be that the interest of those who do give 
is much less than it should be. An aver- 
age of less than sixty cents in a year, is 
vastly less than what ought to be given. 

But when we come to the property test 
the case is still worse. Supposing the 
church-members to have just an average 
amount of the wealth of the country (we 
do not doubt they have more), in 1850 
they gave to missions one and one-tenth 
mills to each dollar of their property; in 
1860 thissum was reduced to nine-tenths 
of amill; in 1870 to eight-tenths, and in 
1880 to six and a half tenths of a mill. 
Thus we see that while the total gifts 
have increased five times, the amount 
given by each converted dollar has been 
reduced nearly one-half. Thisis very far 
from a creditable showing, and proves 
that not near as much sacrifice is made 
for the cause of missions as forty years 
ago. 

The one great duty of the Church is to 
convert the world to Jesus Christ. Are 
the effort and the self-denial adequate 
which give sixty cents a member per year, 
and two-thirds of ome-tenth of one per 
cent. of property? 
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THE ANARCHISTS AND THE JURY 
LAW. 


THE main point on which General 
Pryor bases the hope of getting the case 
of the Chicago Anarchists before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, relates 
to the jury law of Illinois, and the ruling 
of the trial court, now affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court of that state under this law. 
It seems that after all the peremptory 
challenges of the defense were exhausted, 
there remained the twelfth juror yet to be 
selected, and that the defense, after a rigid 
examination, challenged a Mr. H. Sanford 
for cause who was drawn in the usual 
way as this juror, and that the court 
overruled the challenge, and Mr. Sanford 
took his seat. The ground of the chal- 
lenge was that Mr. Sanford had formed an 
opinion in respect to the guilt or inno- 
cence of the parties accused, and was 
therefore disqualified to sit asa juror in 
thecase. The trial court held that, by the 
showing of the examination of Mr. San- 
ford, this opinion or impression was not 
such as to disqualify him to act asa juror, 
and the Supreme Court of the State in its 
recent decision sustains this ruling as cor- 
rect, 

The law of Illinois relating to this point 
provides as follows: 





“That, in the trial of any criminal case, 
the fact that any person called as a juror has 
formed an opinion or impression based upon 
rumor or upon newspaper statements, about 
the truth of which he has expressed no opin- 
ion, shall not disqualify him to serve asa 
juror in such case, if he shall upon oath 
state that he believes hecan fairly and im- 
partially render a verdict therein in accord- 
ance with the law and the evidence, and the 
court shall be satisfied of the truth of such 
statement.” 

This statutory rule completely covers 
and fits the case of Mr. Sanford, who, 
upon his examination, confessed that what 
he had read in the papers gave him an im- 
pressic , *dverse to the parties on trial, 
and th.t his convictions were strongly 
against all schemes of anarchy, and at the 
same time declared under oath that, if sit- 
ting asa juror, he could and would wholly 
disregard this impression, and judge and 
determine upon the case solely upon the 
basis of the evidence adduced. His an- 
swers to the questions put to him by both 
sides show him to be a gentleman of un- 
usual intelligence and candor. If such a 
man is not fit to be a juror, then no man 
is fit for the jury service. The Supreme 
Court of Illinois in Wilson v. The People, 
94 Ill. 299, and the Court of Appeals of 
New York in Stokes v. The People, 63 N. 
Y. 171, held that a person summoned to 
serve as a juror, being challenged 
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and examined, and exhibiting upon oath 
this state of mind, was perfectly compe- 
tent to serve as a juror. It is only ‘‘those 
strong, deep impressions which will close 
the mind against the testimony which 
may be offered in opposition to them, 
which will combat that testimony and re- 
sist its force,” that, according to Chief 
Justice Marshall, *‘constitute a sufficient 
objection toa juror.”—1 Burr Trial, 416. 
Nothing of this kind appeared in the case 
of Mr. Sanford. 

The constitution of Illinois guarantees 
to every person accused of crime ‘‘a 
speedy public trial by an impartial jury 
of the county or district where the offense 
is alleged to have been committed.” This 
is precisely what the condemned Anarch- 
ists have had. The defense accepted 
eleven of the jurors without objection; 
and as to the twelfth juror, Mr. San- 
ford, their challenge for cause after all 
their peremptory challenges were ex- 
hausted, was overruled by the court, and 
very properly overruled as decided by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois. The statute 
which qualified Mr. Sanford to serve as 
a juror is not in conflict with the consti- 
tution of Illinois. An ‘impartial jury” 
surely does not mean a set of blockheads, 
on whom no impression is made by news- 
paper reports. It simply means a body of 
men who can and will try a case accord- 
ing to the evidence. ; 

Such a jury tried the Anarchists, and 
this is the ‘“‘due process of law” guaran- 
teed to them by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. To set up any theory as to the jury 
of the common law that is inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Illinois statute 
as above quoted, is simply to make a fool 
of the common law. When a man of in- 
telligence swears that he can and will 
render a verdict solely on the basis of the 
evidence, that fact makes him an impar- 
tial juror, even though he has received 
impressions against the accused. Any 
other rule would pack the jury box with 
fools or knaves. 


Editorial Notes. 


No religious paper, and we doubt if any 
other paper, has ever published such an 
extended and complete report of an impor- 
tant meeting as that which we give this 
week of the Springfield meeting of the 
American Board. Here are twenty pages 
of close, fine type presenting a verbatim 
report of the papers presented, and of the 
discussions. We have been determined 
that those who have not been able toattend 
should have everything before them which 
those heard who were present. And we 
have remembered that there are many who 
are not interested in these discussions. In 
their behalf we have not reduced the other 
interesting and miscellaneous reading mat- 
ter, but have provided for all this extra 
matter by adding extra pages to this issue. 
We simply make a gift to our readers, in 
this issue and the last, of what is equivalent 
to an extra number of THE INDEPENDENT. 
Those who are interested in the great ques- 
tion under discussion will find the present 
number unique and invaluable, 








Dr. EGBERT C. SMYTH now says, after his 
defeat at Springfield, that last year “there 
was free discussion at Des Moines, and no 
caucus, and no previous pledges given to 
support the action of a caucus.”’ That is 
probably true as the statement applies to 
the friends of the American Board, but it is 
not true as applied to the Andover specula- 
tors, for it is now a well-known fact—al- 
though carefully concealed at the time— 
that they went to Des Moines fully prepared, 
with their speakers engaged and themselves 
ready to take the American Board by sur- 
prise, if not bystorm. Their work was “cut 
and dried,” and planned in every detail. 
We state what we believe to be the truth. 
But they failed then, and after equal efforts, 
extensive correspondence and private ‘‘cau- 
cus’? meetings—as we happen to know— 
they, with the help this year of New Haven, 
have failed again! In view of these un- 
deniable facts, it is a little remarkable that 
Dr. Smyth should raise his solemn eyés with 
holy horror at the thought of a ‘‘conference’”’ 
anywhere except in his own ranks. Since 
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the dark periods of religious persecution, 
when God’s people met in the moungains 
and in dark caves for conference and prayer, 
down to this day, good men, and women, 
too, have met together fo: consultation, and 
they will probably continue henceforth to 
do so without asking permission from any 
quarter. Liberty of speech, of private con- 
ference and correspondence will not in the 
future be confined entirely to one side. This 
might as well be now and hereafter plainly 
understood. 





- WE may be allowed to refer to the late 
meeting of the Brooklyn Presbytery last 
week, on account of an address made to it 
by our own editorial associate, Dr. S. T. 
Spear. Shortly after the opening of its ses- 
sion, he rose and begged the indulgence of 
his fellow members for a few minutes. He 
said that he desired permission to retire from 
the meeting at his own discretion, and as 
this would probably be the last time he 
would address them, he would like to state 
his religious experience. Dr. Talmage 
moved that Dr. Spear be heard, and it was 
unanimously voted to listen to him. In sub- 
stance, Dr. Spear said that being now in his 
seventy-sixth year, he was the oldest mem- 
ber of the Presbytery. About two years 
ago his wife, whom he had loved and re- 
spected for fifty years, had been taken from 
him by death; a short time after his only 
and precious daughter, who promised to be 
his comfort in declining years, was also sud- 
denly called away, and very lately the Lord 
visited him again, and this time took from 
him his only surviving son. He was now 
indeed stricken with grief and inconsolable; 
but on this account was wholly thrown upon 
God for comfort. He began searching the 
Scriptures, as never before, on the subject 
of Heaven; then on the Christ of the Bible, 
and the Lord, while his servant was thus 
exercised and meditating on his word, re 
vealed himself to his soul with overwhelm- 
ing sweetness and power. With melting 
tenderness he said that the manifestation of 
the Saviour to his heart was such as 
he could never have conceived, and 
that the Lord Jesus is now his constant 
and conscious companion at breakfast, at 
dinner, at supper, and during the silent 
watches of the night. His heart is filled 
with divine gladness, and his face shines 
with forgiving love. Standing before his 
brethren he asked them to forgive him if 
in any way, or at any time, during the heat 
of debate in bygone years, he had pained 
them, or said aught that seemed unkind or 
unbrotherly. Several of the ministers were 
moved to tears, and thanked God tor his 
gracious revelation of himself in Christ to 
their afflicted, bereaved but now rejoicing 
co-presbyter. 

IN his sermon last Sunday Dr. Talmage 
referred to the charges of unfaithfulness in 
supporting the benevolent boards of the 
Presbyterian Church which we have al- 
ready mentioned as made by several Pres- 
byterian papers. We give his defense: 

“Misapprehensions have been going the 
rounds of the religious papers concerning the 
generosity of this church. Seven hundred and 
eighty-one thousand, three hundred and sixteen 
dollars and twenty-four cents have been paid 
cash down in this church for religious uses and 
Christian work during the nineteen years of my 
ministry here. This church was built by all 
denominations of Christians and by many sec- 
tions of this and other lands, and that obliga- 
tion has led us to raise money for many objects 
not connected with our denomination, and this 
accounts for the fact that we have not regularly 
contributed to the boards of our denomination. 
Subscription papers for all good objects, Chris- 
tian, humanitarian, collegiate and missionary, 
are as common as the daylight, and no church 
in Christendom has been more continuous in its 
charities than this. Besides that, I am grateful 
that we have received, during the year, by con- 
fession of faith in Christ, 725 souls, which fact 
I mention not in boasting, but in defense of this 
church, showing it has been neither idle nor in- 
efficient. The most of our accessions have been 
from the outside world, so that, taking the 
idea of my text, we have not been building on 
other people’s foundations.” 

CHIEF JUDGE RUGER, of the Court of Ap- 
peals of this state, after limiting the dis- 
cussion of the question on both sides to an 
hour, last week, decided on the spot, with- 
out taking any time to examine the record 
or deliberate on the case, to make the stay 
of proceedings in respect to Sharp perma- 
nent, pending the appeal to the Court of 
Appeals. He bases this action mainly on 
the admission, upon his trial, of Sharp’s 
testimony before the Senate Committee, 
and in this regpect concurs with the view 
taken by Judge Potter. The proceeding, on 
his part is summary, and, being such, it is 
somewhat extraordinary, especially in view 
of the fact that the General Term of the Su- 
preme Courtheld by four eminent judges, 





after hearing for two days elaborate argu- 
ments on both sides, and studying the case 
for about a week, came to the unanimous 
conclusion that Judge Barrett, in his rul- 
ings had committed no error which in any 
way affected the validity of the judgment 
against Sharp. It is tobe hoped that the 
Chief Judge will not now allow Sharp to be 
set free on bail, and thus give him an oppor- 
tunity to make his escapeto Canada. Weeks 
and perhaps months must elapse before the 
case is finally settled. If Sharp had been a 
poor man he would ere this have been in 
State-prison, where he deserves to be. 


WE regret to hear that there is yet dan- 
ger that the Georgia legislature may be so 
crazy as to come tosome agreement as to 
a bill to crush social* liberty, The House, 
it will be remembered, passed a bill, which 
was frank and brutal enovgh to punish with 
the chain-gang any teachers or trustees of 
public or private schools that should allow 
even the children of white teachers to at- 
tend an institution of learning attended by 
Negroes. TheSenate disagreed from this 
but passed a bill, which was mean and 
cowardly enough, punishing the pupils sent 
by their parents to such schools, by making 
them forever ineligible as teachers. We 
said last week that this was likely to be 
the end of the matter, but last week the 
Senate asked for a committee of conference 
with the House, and what will be the result 
is still uncertain. Meanwhile both branch- 
es have adopted a resolution which is 
operative as law, directing that no payment 
of money shall be made to any school which 
practices co-education. This will takeaway 
$8,000 a year from Atlanta University which 
will have to be made up to it by the American 
Missionary Association. The institution 
has been controlled by trustees, and been 
conducted undenominationally, although 
helped somewhat by the American Mission- 
ary Association. It will now be free to es- 
tablish, if it should desire, a theological 
department. We do not believe that its 
friends at the North will let it suffer. We 
believe that the %8,000 thus lost can be 
easily made up toit. Since the Rev. E. 
Blakeslee, of New Haven, has declined the 
presidency of Atlanta University, other 
arrangements will have to be soon made. 
No one now knows what the State of Geor- 
gia willdo with the money it takes away 
from the university. If we can jndge from 
the character of this legislature it will give 
it to some institution taught exelusively 
by colored teachers, not for the sakeof en- 
couraging the education of Negroes, but 
for the purpose of discouraging any social 
relations between the two races, 





THE legislature of Ohio has recently en- 
acted a law in respect to the civil rights of 
married women whic sweeps away the last 
vestige ofthe old common law doctrine in 
respect to these rights, and renders nuga- 
tory and inapplicable a vastmass of judi- 
cial precedents that have hitherto in that 
state had the force of law. A married 
woman, under the new law, if owning prop- 
erty at the time of her marriage, retains 
the absolute and entire control of the same 
as fully as when she was femme sole, and if 
owing debts, she alone is responsible for 
their payment. She has a separate and 
distinct interest and right in all her prop- 
erty, and can dispose of the sameas she 
pleases, without any consultation or with, 
the consent of, her husband in any way. Her 
personality in respect to her civil rights is 
in no sense merged in that of her husband. 
If she contracts debts in her own name, and 
without his authority, she alone is respon- 
sible for their payment. He may pay them 
if he thus chooses, but hecannot be com- 
pelled to doso, The two, although allied 
by marriage, are, for all the purposes relat- 
ing to their civil rights, distinct and ‘inde- 
pendent persons. The new law, in a word, 
puts the husband and wife on precisely the 
same legal footing, and this is the end of 
allthe principles of the common law that 
made the wife subordinate to the husband, 
and in effect merged her legal personality 
in his. Blackstone, if now living with the 
notions which he he had when living, would 
think that people of Ohio have become 
crazy. Thereis no doubt that the world 
moves and that awes with it. 





THE Vanderbilts are good stock; and they 
do not deteriorate in the successive genera- 
tion. They appreciate that those to whom 
God has given the faculty to accumulate 
money are under a moral obligation to use 
a considerable part of it for the public good. 
Vanderbilt University was founded by the 
man whom we may call the fonnder of the 
House of Vanderbilt, and his son has added 
tothe endowment. Mr.. William H. Van- 
derbilt gave half a million dollars to erect 
the new building of the College of Physicians 





and Surgeons in this city, and his children 
have added two costly buildings, a materni- 
ty hospital and a clinic for the use of the 
poor. The institution is thus admirably 
equipped at a cost of a million dollars. The 
last gift is that of the grandson, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, of a splendid club house. on 
Madison Avenue close to the great Union 
Depot at Forty-second Street, for the use of 
the railroad men who congregate about that 
locality. It has been just delivered over to 
trustees for the Railroad Branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of this 
city. We remember that the women of the 
family, one of whom gave the maternity 
hospital, are very deeply interested in be- 
nevolent work, such as thatof the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 





....One of the most noticeable things 
about the Lake Mohonk Indian Conference 
was the honor paid to Senator Dawes for 
the work done by him in securing the pas- 
sage of the Dawes Bill, which perfectly rev- 
olutionizes the position of the Indian before 
the law. Mr. Dawes’s own deep interest in 
the welfare of the Indian was well known, 
but it was new to some that his family 
shared his enthusiasm. On one occasion 
Mrs. Dawes spoke admirably and on an- 
other Miss Anna L. Dawes announced that 
if any individuals or local organizations 
wished to find some little work to do for the 
Indians such as helping a pupil, or a young 
family setting up a civilized home, she 
would undertake the task of putting them 
in communication with those who would 
give them the needed information. During 
the session of Congress her address is at 
Washington, care of Senator Dawes, and at 
other times at Pittsfield, Mass. 


----Ministers sometimes report how many 
sermons they have preached in a year, how 
many pastoral calls they have made, how 
many miles traveled, and the aggregate 
looks very big. Why should not other peo- 
ple do the same? Uere in The Woman’s 
Journal is a letter from a woman who, like 
some ministers we have heard of who 
spend their summers on their ‘‘ranche,” 
spends hers on her farm. She reports: 

* During my ‘ vacation’ I have made one hun- 

dredand twenty pounds of butter, milked and 
skimmed one thousand three hundred and forty- 
four quarts, got up about one hundred and 
twenty-two meals, and made one hundred and 
thirty beds.” 
Now how would it do for other women, 
about the end of the year, to present to their 
husbands or fathers a classified numerical 
account of their labors ? , 


.... How utterly absurdthe Georgia craze 
against co-education of the races is will be 
seen by any one who has ever visited any of 
the leading institutions in the South in 
which colored people are educated. He 
will see the blackest of boys and girls sit- 
ting by the side of mulattoes. of quadroons, 
of octoroons, of those with flaxen hair and 
blue eyes, in whose skin not the slightest 
taint of Negro blood is discoverable, but who 
are yet technically Negroes. To all this not 
the slightest objection is made—in fact, they 
are.forced thus to crowd together. But if 
one child, not so white as some of these, of 
supposed pure Caucasian blood should enter 
theschool, then Rome and Athens and At- 
lanta, Ga., howl. It is funny. 


....The plan of singie churches or com- 
panies of churches having each their own 
missionary in the foreign field, is one that 
has more often occurred to those inter- 
ested in missions than it has been seri- 
ously attempted. Almost a first attempt 
to carry out such a plan is that of the 
students of Princeton College and Sem- 
inary, each of which proposes to try this 
plan. The college students have raised 
$1,600 for the purpose and a missionary has 
been selected. The Seminary has raised 
#646 and will probably try to increase the 
sum by several hundred dollars before des- 
ignating a missionary. The example ought 
to be very widely followed. 


....Next to God, there is no being that can 
do one so much harm, or somuch good, as 
he can do to himself. He can be his own 
best friend, or his own worst enemy. His 
destiny is so identified with his own action, 
and so related to that action, that what he 
is to be, whether for weal or woe, and 
whether under the law or the Gospel, 
depends upon the character of that ac- 
tion. 


...-If all the ideas and good influences 
which have come from Heaven to earth 
through the Bible, were suddenly banished 
from the world, what a constellation of 
glories and blessings would disappéar from 
the firmament of human thought! What 
darkness, anguish and despair would fall 
upon the race of men! Yet this is just the 





result that infidels would bring to pass if 
they could. 


....-Men may and often do commit grave 
mistakes in theirjudgment asto what isright 
or wrong. But no man ever supposed that 
what he regards as wrong would or could 
commend him to the favor of God, or what 
he regards as right would expose him to the 
divine wrath. Every one feels that God is 
and must be on the side of right and opposed 
to that which is wrong. 


.... The American Missionary Association 
is thoroughly happy over the fact that, with 
no very great parade of necessity, its debt 
is wiped out, and it comes to its annual 
meeting in Portland with a little balance 
on the right side. The interest of the 
churches in the Negro and the Indian is in- 
creasing and ought to increase. The people 
who are the least able to help themselves 
have special claims on us. 


.. That preaching is always the best in any 
age, and for any age,and before any audi- 
ence, that most fully and forcibly presents 
Christ to the thoughts of men. Christ is 
the one theme that will never become obso- 
lete so long as men continue to be sinners, 
and hence to need salvation. The aim of 
every preacher should be to win mento him 
as their only Saviour, 


....The Columbia College and the New 
York Sophomores have resolved to put 
down hazing, rushing, and all such non- 
sense. Civilization is making progress. 
Some say that boysare by nature cruel. It 
would be better to say that they are heed- 
less about the way in which they show their 
strength, though that comes very near to 
cruelty. But boy nature can be converted as 
well as adult. 


....-The girls hold their own in college. 
At the entrance examinations at Cornell just 
held, out of seven scholarships awarded for 
the best examinations, the prize ot two hun- 
dred dollars a year for five years, were 
gained in mathematics by three young men 
and two young women, and in classical 
studies by one young man and one young 
woman. 


....General Crook’s account of the report- 
ed Ute rising under Chief Colorow entirely 
exonerates the Indians, and shows that they 
were themselves attacked without cause by 
Colorado ruffians, and were wantonly robbed 
of horses and cattle. But we do not hear 
that the rascally traders who began the 
trouble have been arrested. So it generally 
is. 

....-Anarchists in foreign countries are 
protesting ferociously against the execution 
of the seven condemned Anarchists of Chi- 
cago. They might as well save their breath, 
since neither the people nor the authorities 
in this country have any respect for them or 
their principles. Their protest is absolute- 
ly a matter of not the slightest conse- 
quence. 


.-..-The Greenbackers of this state last 
week held their state convention in Alba- 
ny, and nominated a state ticket, headed 
by the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher. The dele- 
gates numbered just thirteen, all told; and 
after gettingthrough with their business, 
they adjourned and went home. Where 
else should they zo? 


....While there are valuable friendships 
that may be formed in this world, there are 
none that can be compared with the friend- 
ship of Christ. He who has him for a friend 
has the power of the Godhead or his side, 


andis safe for both worlds. All things in 
his earthly history will work together for 
his good, and at last he will be enthroned 
in light. 


....Whateverthe politicians may say or 
do, public sentiment in this city demands 
the nomination and election of Assistant 


District Attorney Nicoll for District Attor- 
ney—the brilhant young lawyer who has 
done such splendid service in the prosecu- 
tion of the bribery cases, 


.... There are still urgent calls for help for 
the sufferers from famine about Adana 
and Tarsus, in Central Turkey. Our mis- 


sionaries continue their appeals for help. 
Crowds of starving people have been sur- 
rounding the mission houses begging for re- 


lief. 


....Mr. Powderly thinks that strikes are 
the poor man’s remedy. Unfortunately for 
this theory, the facts, in this country at 
least, show them to be the poor man’s curse. 


Wage-earners have lost vastly more than 
they have gained by them. 


....Mr. Glenn himself says the provision 
of the Georgia Senate Bill, punishing chil- 
dren for the sins of their fathers in sending 
them to mixed schools is cruel and wrong. 


.... The most popular man in Russia was 
Katkoff. The most unpopular men in Rus- 
sia were the Jews. A Jew has bought Kat- 
koff’s newspaper. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD AT 
SPRINGFIELD. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





SPRINGFIELD welcomes the American 
Board for the third time this week. When 
this venerable body first came to this 
beautiful neighborhood, Springfield was a 
town of only 4,000 population. It had 
grown tothe dignity of a city when the 
Board came again in 1862, and the Board 
had grown too, and its 20,000 inhabitants 
found the task of entertainment more 
difficult doubtless, than did the modest 
little town on the first occasion. Spring- 
field is now acity of nearly 40,000, clean 
thrifty, beautiful, a City of Homes, as it 
is called, able and willing to take in the 
army of pilgrims, who journey yearly 
from place to place and create problems 
in hospitality of which few have any 
conception. The Committee of Arrange- 
ments, of which Dr. M. Burnham, of the 
old First church is chairman, have done 
everything that wise foresight and liberal 
hearts could suggest for the convenience 
of the hundreds of guests who fill the 
homes and hotels of the city and overflow 
into the neighboring towns. 

It was a distinctive New England audi- 
ence—such as you do not see outside of 
New England—sturdy men and earnest 
women—which gathered in City Hall at 
the opening of the seventy-eighth annual 
session of the American Board on Tuesday 
afternoon. Some of them had come hours 
before the opening, before the carpenters 
had finished their preparatory work on 
platform and floor, to make sure of good 
seats. The corporate members, of whom 
144 were present at the first session, were 
accommodated, as usual, on a large plat- 
form in the front end of the Hall, which 
occupies the whole of one floor, the city 
offices being on the fioor below and in the 
basement. The room is well adapted to 
the purposes of the Board, having good 
acoustic properties and giving a larger 
seating capacity than any other building 
in the city. 

Those who ‘‘goup” regularly every year 
to the American Board, missed the vener- 
able form of President Hopkins, who, 
for so many years called the meeting to 
order. It is said this is the first time the 
Board ever met without a president. Vice- 
President Blatchford, one of the success- 
ful business men of the West, performed 
in a very satisfactory and straightforward 
way the duties of the position, which, 
though not onerous during the first day 
were sufficiently exacting thereafter. Not 
a word of dissatisfaction was expressed 
as to the composition of the three com- 
mittees he appointed, the greatest interest 
being felt, of course, in that on nomina- 
tions, and his impartiality throughout the 
meeting was very cordially recognized 
and commended. 

The feature of the session was the read- 
ing by Secretary Alden of the long report 
of the Prudential Committee on the Home 
Department, showing how the committee 
had interpreted the action of the Board 
last year at Des Moines, concerning the 
‘‘ doctrine of a probation after death,” 
submitting in full the correspondence had 
with Mr. Hume, and in the four cases 
about which there has been most dispute, 
and stating the principles governing the 
committee in its action, It seems that no 
fewer than 225 applications for appoint- 
ment were received last year, and of these 
the correspondence in 101 cases had pro- 
gressed far enough to justify their being 
laid before the Prudential Committee. 
Of these 101 applications seventy-one were 
accepted, a number twice as large as 
usual. Of the remaining thirty persons 
the reasons deciding the cases of twenty- 
three had no connection with defective or 
erroneous doctrinal views. Of the seven 
others two were declined as avowing be- 
lief in universal salvation, three as hold- 
ing the hypothesis of probation after 
death, and one as doubting the existence 
of a personal God. One case is yet un- 
finished. The report closed with this 
statement: 

“It is the serious conviction of the Com- 





mittee, confirmed by many years’ experi- 
ence, that the commonly received doctrines 
of the churches which sustain the Board, in- 
clude the Scriptural teaching of the decisive 
nature of the present earthly probation as 
related to final character and destiny.” 

It is certain that this expression helped 
to swell the applause with which the re- 
port was greeted, and that the majority, 
at least, felt that the Prudential Commit- 
tee had dealt with the Board with great 
frankness in laying before it so fully its 
reasons for the rejection of certain appli- 
cants. 

Dr. Noble’s sermon in the evening drew 
a full house and Dr. Taylor, of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, also had a crowded au- 
dience in the First church. Both preach- 
ers disappointed those who expected some 
reference, near or remote, to the burning 
question. 

The thread of the discussion which 
made the meeting last year at Des Moines 
one of such great interest was not taken 
up here until near the close of the morn- 
ing session of Wednesday. There was a 
noticeable increase that morning in the 
attendance on the floor over that of the 
previous afternoon, and on the platform 
were nearly a score of corporate mem- 
bers who had not reported the previous 
day, making a total of 161 corporate 
members present out of about 200. Among 
the new-comers was ex-Governor Wm. 
B. Washburn who had served as a cor- 
porate member since 1871. Arriving from 
his home in Greenfield, with his wife, 
about the time of the opening of the morn- 
ing session, he was seated on the platform 
close by the writer listening to the read- 
ing of the Annual Survey by Dr. Smith 
when he suddenly fell over, gasping. He 
was immediately carried to the ante- 
room where he expired in ‘a few 
minutes, of heart disease. His death 
was announced by Vice-President 
Blatchford, and an instant hush fell upon 
the vast assembly. President Bartlett 
led in prayer, and a feeling of sadness per- 
vaded the meeting and tinged the after- 
proceedings. 

It was at the close of the reading 
of the special report of the Pru- 
dential Committee on the expediency 
of calling councils in certain cases, 
referred to the Committee last year 
by the Board, that the first skirmish was 
had between what we may call for con- 
venience sake the Conservatives and the 
Liberals. Our readers will remember 
that this report, which we published 
last week, denied the right of a cor- 
poration to call councils, declared 
councils inadequate to the end 
sought, and closed with these words: 
The ‘‘Prudential Committee deem the 
measure submitted for their consideration 
inexpedient.” The reading of the report 
called forth generous applause, and there 
was a manifest agreement with the last 
clause, as quoted above, and with the sen- 
tences referring to the ‘‘invidious public- 
ity” given of cases of rejected candidates, 
and to the fact that recent ‘‘ embarrass- 
ment has arisen chiefly from interference 
during the customary course of inquiry, 
and by an unwarranted publication of 
unfinished business.” The temper of the 
meeting indicated the approval of the find- 
ing of the report, and so with a view to 
gain time, and postpone all discussion on 
the burning question until the report of 
the Committee on the Home Department 
should be in, ex-President Porter, 
for the Liberals, sought to have the paper 
referred to a special committee, stating 
that he was opposed to immediate action. 
He yielded, however, on the suggestion 
that a full discussion would be allowed, 
and that the report be made a special 
order for two o’clock. At the opening of 
the afternoon session he moved a refer- 
ence of the paper to the Committee on the 
Home Report, which would have post- 
poned discussion until Thursday, but the 
corporate members refused to refer by a 
vote of two to one. They accepted the 
report, and then the question came up on 
a motion to adopt as a resolution the last 
clause of the report declaring councils ‘‘in- 
expedient.” On this there was an able and 
prolonged discussion, which was opened for 
the Liberals by President Patton, who was 
ably supported by Dr. Samuel Harris, of 
New Haven, Prof.E. C. Smyth and others, 





in defending Councils as a wise, honored 
and efficient feature of Congregational- 
ism, whose decisions as to the doctrinal 
soundness of candidates for ordination 
ought not to be set aside by the Pruden- 
tial Committee. Dr. W. E. Merriman 
wanted the Board to accept as an amend- 
ment to the resolution a clause declaring 
that no reflection is intended upon the 
results of councils; but the majority 
deemed such a declaration unnecessary, 
and adopted the original motion by a 
vote of 110 to 19. The majority were well 
satisfied with the result, which was 
clear and decisive, without the slightest 
suspicion of compromise about it. The 
speeches in defense of the report by Drs. 
Quint, Hamlin and Pentecost were strong 
and impressive, especially that of Dr. 
Quint, who contended that councils to be 
fairly applicable to the administration of 
the American Board would have to rep- 
resent all the churches supporting the 
Board, not a few of a vicinage. 


The real battle took place on Thursday, 
beginning in the forenoon and not con- 
cluding in the afternoon until long after 
the usual hour of adjournment. It began 
over the reports of the Committee on the 
Home Department. There were two re- 
ports, one by Professor Boardman for 
the majority of the committee signed by 
himself, Drs. Robinson and Leavitt, and 
Messrs. Jones and Stickney, and the other 
by Prof. George P. Fisher for the 
minority (himself and President Buck- 
ham). To each report were appended 
resolutions, and Mr. Stickney’s name ap- 
peared on the minority paper as approv- 
ing the resolutions attached to that re- 
port. The majority report held that the 
action of the Prudential Committee in re- 
jecting certain applicants was fully justi- 
fied, indeed, required by the resolutions 
at Des Moines. The three resolutions ap- 
pended, expressed (1) gratitude for the 
interest shown in the cause of missions 
by numerous offers for service and by 
large offerings; declared (2) the adherence 
of the Board tothe position taken at Des 
Moines as to Future Probation, reaffirm- 
ing the utterances there made and accept- 
ing the interpretation of the Prudential 
Committee of those utterances as the true 
one; and recommended (3) the Prudential 
Committee to exercise ‘“‘ unabating care- 
fulness in guarding the Board from any 
committal to the approval of that doc- 
trine.” These resolutions were meant to 
state the position of the Board, concerning 
the commissioning of candidates holding 
the ‘‘ hypothesis” or ‘‘ doctrine,” so cleaz~ 
ly, that nobody could misunderstand its 
meaning. The minority report, which 
was long, severely criticised the admin- 
istration of the Home Secretary, declar- 
ing that he had transcended his proper 
function in sending out a creed and had 
attempted to use the Board as a theolog- 
ical make-weight. The resolutions de- 
clared (1) that neither the Board nor the 
Prudential Committee is a theological 
court to settle doctrinal points of belief; 
(2) that the points of the message 
of missionaries to the heathen are 
those in which all evangelical bodies 
agree; (3) that the missionariesin the field 
have the same rights of opinion and free- 
dom of speech as are enjoyed by their 
ministerial brethren in this country; (4) 
and that all persons otherwise qualified, 
are tobe regarded as acceptable candi- 
dates, who receive the fundamental truths 
of the Gospel as held in common by the 
churches sustaining the Board. 

The first of the majority resolutions 
was acceptable to all, and the stress came 
on the motion to amend by substituting 
the four minority resolutions for the last 
two of the majority resolutions. Profes- 
sor Fisher ably supported the motion, 
speaking in a quiet, scholarly way that 
made his speech impressive, if not convinc- 
ing. He would treat the hypothesis of 
probation after death, in the administra- 
tion of the Board, as he would treat the 
doctrine of a limited atonement or that of 
premillennialism. A man might hold 
either and be asatisfactory candidate. 
He might hold either in sucha way as 
to be an unsatisfactory candidate. As 
to Congregationalism we must take its 
weaknesses and disadvantages of the 
system if we would have its advantages. 





Congregationalism (turning to the corpor 
ate members) is not here, unless it be in the 
pit, (on the floor), and this corporation 
must not undertake the work which be- 
longs to the churches, 

Dr. Boardman, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee, followed in a long speech contend- 
ing that the Board does have something 
todo with theology, for theology and 
doctrine and Gospel mean the same thing, 
and itis the business of the Board to send 
the Gospel to the heathen, and that Pro- 
bation after Death as a doctrine or hypo- 
thesis, as set forth, seriously affects many 
fundamental doctrines, such as those of 
sin and redemption and of inspiration. 

It was largely in the lines marked out 
on the one side by Professor Fisher and 
his resolutions, and on the other by Dr. 
Boardman and his resolutions, that the 
discussion thenceforward flowed. For the 
minority resolutions there were speeches 
by Dr. E. P. Parker, who confessed that 
he was inoculated with the particular 
heresy now condemned twenty-five years 
ago, but had made no further progress in 
that direction; by Dr. George Leon Walk- 
er, whosaid his theology was more in ac- 
cord with Dr. Boardman’s than with Dr. 
Parker’s, but who wanted toleration; and 
by Drs. Gordon and McKenzie. The lat- 
ter sharply arraigned the administration 
of the Board. Dr. Boardman was sup- 
ported with speeches of great power by 
Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, who said the doc- 
trine of afuture probation would inevita- 
bly color the preaching of the missionary 
who held it; by Dr. Behrends, who said 
that speculation within reasonable limits 
is proper, but the present controversy is 
one which no compromise can settle; by 
Dr. Goodwin and Dr. Pentecost, both of 
whom were very effective. 

When the vote came, after six oclock, 
the discussion having been stayed nearly 
two hours, during which the elections 
were held, the minority resolutions were 
rejected as a substitute for the majority 
resolutions by a vote of 48 to 95. The 
motion then recurring on the majority 
resolutions, President Seelye offered as 
an amendment a resolution intended as a 
compromise, declining to give the Pru- 
dential Committee any instructions, and 
expressing the hope that the business of 
the Board will be so conducted as to 
guard the soundness of the faith and the 
efficiency of the missionaries, and to pre- 
serve the unity of the churches. And 
that, too, was voted down bya count of 
51 to 88 or 90, the tellers not agreeing 
as to the Nayvote. The majority resolu- 
tions were then agreed to with but few 
dissenting votes, the result bejng re- 
ceived without any demonstrations what- 
ever, the majority feeling that so serious a 
matter, involving some bitterness of feel- 
ing on the part of the minority ought not 
to be the occasion of noisy demonstra- 
tion. Thus ended the great struggle, and the 
corporate members quickly dispersed, the 
audience having gradually melted away. 

The elections, which were sandwiched 
between the discussion and the final votes, 
were attended by intense excitement, all 
the more intense because outward mani- 
festations of it were so resolutely re- 
strained, only breaking through the limits 
which the gravity of the issue imposed 
when the most dramatic episode of the 
meeting was reached. The Nominating 
Committee, like the Committee on the 
Home Report, divided and brought in two 
reports. Five of themembers signed the 
report brought in by Dr. Goodwin, nomi- 
nating Dr. Storrs for the presidency. Dr. 
Vose and Dr. Cooper brought in a minori- 
ty report proposing Dr. Angell for the pres- 
idency and Dr. G. M. Boynton for Home 
Secretary in place of Dr. Alden. Dr. Vose 
read his report, giving the reasons of the 
minority for differing with the majority. 
The acknowledged mistakes of Dr. Alden, 
he said, made it advisable in the interests 
of the Board, to have a change in the of- 
fice of Home Secretary. Dr. Plumb elo- 
quently defended Dr. Alden against this 
rather indefinite charge, showing that the 
only mistakes acknowledged were such as 
any one might have committed, and would 
not, in the least justify the removal of so 
thorough, faithful and efficient an officer as 
Dr. Alden had proved himself to be. Dr. 
Clark, the Senior Secretary testified to the 
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harmonious relations between the secreta- 
ries and deprecated change, and then, 
when the ballot was about to be taken, 
Dr. Alden rose and begged to make astate- 
ment; but he had to wait for the longest 
and loudest applause yet given to subside, 
before he could begin. He spoke with 
deep feeling, explaining the mistake of 
sending out a new creed, declaring that 
he was ready, in the interests of the Board, 
to retire and turn over the duties of the 
office to any one whom the Board might 
elect. He would have no feeling against 
anybody, his love for the Board would 
not be diminished in the least, and he 
would continue to do allin his power to 
advance the interests of the Board. He 
read a letter which he had written before 
coming to the Board,requesting the Nom- 
inating Committee to report some other 
person in his place if the circumstances 
seemed to them to make it advisable. The 
letter had only been withheld on the ad- 
vice of friends. With hands uplifted 

andina voice trembling with emotion, he 
besought the Board, whatever it should 

do, tostand by the Bible. Then came the’ 
ballot, and it was soon known that Dr. 
Storrs was to be President, and Dr. Alden 
to be Home Secretary, and that the Ameri- 
can Board is to be administered according 
to the policy affirmed at Des Moines, and 
by the same secretaries and the same Pru- 
dential Committee (the effort of the minor- 
ity to have the Committee increased to 
eleven in order to vote in Dr. McKenzie, 
having failed), as last year. The total 
vote cast for officers indicated the pres- 
ence of 167 corporate members, of whom 
111 voted for Dr. Storrs, and 123 vindi- 
cated Dr. Alden, 

It was supposed Thursday night that 
the end of the controversy had been 
reached, and many corporate members 
took their departure, and the audience 
was much thinner next day. Those pres- 
ent were treated to a surprise. Dr. 
Plumb, a member of the Prudential com- 
mittee, offered a resolution for a com- 
mittee to investigate the administration 
of the secretaries and Prudential com- 
mittee, assuring the Board that such an 
investigation would be welcomed. In his 
remarks he referred in such a way to 
Professor Smyth’s course when a mem- 
ber of the Prudential Committee, that that 
gentleman felt compelled to come to the 
front in vindication, notso much of him- 
self, he said, as of his course. His speech 
was sharp anc even bitter, attacking the 
Prudential Committee and accusing the 
majority in the Board with having car- 
ried their purposes by the methods of 
the cauchs. He offered an amendment 
which Dr. Plumb immediately accepted, 
proposing an investigation into the prin- 
ciples of the Board. Dr. Parker hailed 
this resolution as anattempt toward har- 
mony; but the majority, thinking that it 
would be understood, from the inter- 
pretation given it by Drs. Smyth and 
Parker as affording an opportunity to re- 
open the controversy just closed, voted, 
after a brief, effective speech by Dr. No- 
ble, tolay the resolution on the table. 
This was done with little opposition. The 
feeling among the Liberals was undoubt- 
edly intensified by this action, and much 
complaint was heard of the alleged at- 
tempt to prevent Dr. Parker from being 
heard. This complaint arose through mis- 
apprehension. Dr. Plumb had been in- 
terruptedinhis speech, and was not al- 
lowed to proceed though he begged for a 
little more time. Dr. Smyth, whohad been 
attacked, was given the floor to make a 
personal statement, and was freely allowed 
todo much more. Then Dr. Parker asked 
forthe floor, amid cries of ‘‘question,” and 
the president ruled him out of order and 
appealed to the House to sustainthe ruling. 
Then, on motion of Dr. Webb, Dr. Park- 
er was heard. There was no intention, it 
is evident, to shut off Dr. Parker because 
he was of the minority. 

A farewell meeting for missionaries was 
then held, and after an appropriate address 
by Vice-President Blatchford, the Board 
closed its seventy-eighth annual session. 


FRAGMENTS. 


Dr. BOARDMAN’S was the most weighty 
theological speech heard in City Hall. 


....Joseph Cook appeared on the platform 





with a green bag. In it he carries his 
Bible. 


....On the whole it was a courteous de- 
bate, the speakers exhibiting remarkable 
moral restraint. 


....Dr. Behrends made an admirable 
speech on Thursday afternoon. It wasclear, 
compact and cogent. 


....President Patton opened the discus- 
sion of Wednesday with an able argument, 
expressed in good, clear English. 


.... Springfield opened wide its gates to 
let in the American Board and entertained 
an army of guests with royal hospitality. _ 


....-Dr. Pentecost helped mightily, both on 
Wednesday and Thursday, to get the real 
points involved clearly before the Board. 


....From five to ten thousand people were 
in attendance at the meetings of the Board 
at the City Hall and the overflow meetings 
in the various churches in the city. 


.... The attendance of corporate members 
at the Springfield annual meeting was 
larger this year than at any previous meet- 
ing of the American Board since its organi- 
zation. 

....The presiding officer of the meeting, 
the Hon. E. W. Blatchford, of Chicago, 
discharged the difficult and arduous 
duties of the position with great credit to 
himself and to the Board. 


....A great deal of sympathy was felt for 
the wife of ex-Governor Washburn. He was 
dead some minutes before she was informed 
of it. He came into the Hall in usual health, 
and within half an hour was a corpse. 


..-An intelligent Christian lady from Scot- 
land, present remarked that she was sur- 
prised that so little Scripture was quoted 
by the able and good men who took part in 
the great debates at this annual meeting. 


....Severalelect ladies from the mission 
field made the meetings of the Woman’s 
Board on Wednesday afternoon unusually 
interesting by their graphic descriptions of 
the needs and progress of various foreign 
missions. 


....It was generally admitted that the 
platform speeches, on both sides of the im- 
portant questions presented, were probably 
never surpassed in eloquence, ability and 
power at any previous religious gathering, 
of any sort, in the country. 


....The charge that the conservatives 
carried their points by caucusing has no 
better foundation than the fact that they 
held a conference Tuesday morning to com- 
pare views. It was distinctly stated at the 
opening of that meeting that no vote was to 
be taken and no one pledged. 


....During one of the most exciting 
periods in the discussion of the hypothesis 
of future probation, a plain spoken and 
devout listener said that the saints, on either 
side, did not appear to the best advantage 
on that occasion. He, however, thought 
the speakers on his side were doing splen- 
didly. 


....Secretary Alden had a difficulc task 
in reading the long reporton the Home 
Department, but he readso wellthat no 
impatience was shown by the audience al- 
though it was getting late before he finished. 
He has a well-modulated voice, and his 
clear enunciation enabled him to be heard 
perfectly 1n every part of the large hall. 


..--Had the Andover speculation suc- 
ceeded at Springfield, the next move was to 
get control of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, so that the people could 
have future probation taught at home as 
well as in foreign lands. There is no telling 
what would have been the extent of the 
‘revolution’? which would have followed 
such a strange movement. 


....President Bartlett, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, at the special request and by appoint- 
ment of the American Board, delivered the 
eulogy on President Hopkins,which was ex- 
cellent, appropriate and eloquent. It wasa 
beautiful and touching tribute to the good 
and great man whose wisdom, devotion and 
administrative ability were greatly appreci- 
ated by all his associates in office and by 
every friend of missions. 


....Dr. F. A. Noble had an audience Tues- 
day night which taxed to the utmost the 
capacity of the City Hall. It was a very at- 
tentive audience, too, held to the very close 
of what was not a short sermon. At the 
same time Dr. Wm. M. Taylor had a 
crowded house on the west side of Court 
Square in the old First church, where he 
preached a powerful sermon from the text, 
**T am the light of the world.” 


....Dr, Eddy, of Detroit, took the floor 





several times and made short, conciliatory 
speeches, He had not read much, he said, 
in regard to existing differences, and had 
not fully made up his mind as to what was 
best to be done, but thought he should vote 
tosustain the Board, which he finally did. 
He made a good impression by his kindly 
remarks and no one could doubt his deep 
interest in the missionary cause. 


....The report on the Home Department 
was one of the longest ever presented, but 
it was listened to throughout with unflag- 
ing interest, and when it was concluded the 
sentiment of approval of the vast assem- 
blage found hearty expression in round 
after round of applause. A friend of the 
Andover School was heard to remark that 
that applause did not afford a very promis. 
ing outlook for the case of the minority. 


.... The Rev. W. D. Love, D.D.. of South 
Hadley, Mass.,a devoted friend of the Board, 
and greatly respected in all quarters as a 
faithful minister of the Gospel, a wise and 
safe counselor in every emergency, was 
among the notable clergymen on the plat- 
form up tothe time of adjournment. His 
deep and abiding interest in the cause of 
missions both at home and abroad, and in 
every good cause, has won him a host of 
friends. 


....Dr. Zachary Eddy who described him- 
self as a descendant of a “considerable 
number of ‘Mayflower’ pilgrims,” provoked 
much merriment by his quaint pleasant- 
nesses in the discussion of Wednesday after- 
noon. With much gravity he declared his pro- 
found ignorance of the conciliar controversy. 
He hadseen the Andover Review and the 
Christian Union occasionally, and the Ad- 
vance and the Congregationalist regularly, 
but he had got littleorno light from them. 


....I[t was noticed, with some surprise, 
that New Haven was firmly supporting An- 
dover in all the discussions on future pro- 
bation. Ex-Presidont Porter, Dr. Harris 
and Professor Fisher participated in the de- 
bates which called for achangein the policy 
and management of the Board. President 
Dwight also was there, and while silent, he 
seemed equally interested with his associ- 
ates in their support of Andover. Dr. Eg- 
bert C. Smyth had no reason to complain of 
New Haven on that occasion. 


....Fully half fof the thousands who were 
packed like herringstin City Hall Wednesday 
afternoon during the discussion on Councils, 
were women, many of whom stood nearly 
four hours, listening as attentively as their 
husbands and fathers, while points of eccle- 
siastical procedure were being learnedly set 
forth, and they joined quite enthusiastical- 
ly in the applause which would break out, 
occasionally, despite the warnings of the 
presiding officer. They were present on 
Thursday also in still larger numbers. 


....The Hon. Joseph S. Ropes and Ezra 
Farnsworth, Esq.,both members of the Pru- 
dential Committee, were called to the floor 
by presiding officer Blatchford, to speak of 
their late associate, Alpheus Hardy, Esq. 
Both speakers warmly and feelingly re- 
ferred to Mr. Hardy as a model Christian 
worker, and a liberal and devoted friend of 
the Board, never failing in every emergency 
to do his whole duty. They were followed 
by a more formal eulogy delivered by the 
Rev. E. B. Webb, D.D., which we have 
printed in full elsewhere. 


....Dr. Egbert C. Smyth, of the Andover 
Theological Seminary, standing, defeated, 
on the platform of the American Board, at 
Springfield, just before the adjournment of 
its annual meeting, made the following 
startling announcement: 

“You are putting this Board into opposition 

to the whole ocean of humanity.” 
That will do, Doctor Smyth, considering the 
fact that in the depths of this ‘‘ocean of hu- 
manity’’there cannotbe found a single evan- 
gelical church in this ‘whole’ country which 
has yet been “forced” by you, or any one 
else, to embrace and teach from the pulpit 
your pet ‘“‘dogma”’ of ‘‘future probation.”’ 


....The American Board brings together 
a magnificent set of men—college presidents, 
theological professors, distinguished preach- 
ers, judges, lawyers, successful business 
men. Among great educators may be seen 
such men as President Dwight and ex- 
President Porter, of Yale; President Seelye, 
of Amherst; President Bartlett, of Dart- 
mouth; President Fairchild, of Oberlin; 
President Carter,of Williams;President Pat- 
ton, of Howard; President Magoun, of Iowa; 
President Strong, of Carleton, and many 
others. President Angell, of Michigan Uni- 
versity, who was unavoidably atsent, would 
have completed the galaxy of college presi- 
dents. 

SPRINGFIELD, Friday noon, October Tth. 





WHAT THE ACTION AT SPRING- 
FIELD MEANS. 


THE VIEWS OF CORPORATE MEM- 
BERS. 


THE DISCUSSIONS AND RESULTS. 


BY PRES. 8S. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
of DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


It had been confidently predicted that 
the action of the American Board at 
Springfield would reverse the action at 
Des Moines. On the contrary, it defined 
and strengthend that action by reiterating 
at every stage its adhesion to its long-con- 
tinued policy, and its competency to con- 
duct its affairs as hitherto, while preclud- 
ing any liability to further misinterpreta- 
tion. The friends of the established poli- 
cy of the Board came from all parts of the 
country, and found themselves independ- 
ently inclined to a course of firmness and 
moderation, ready to stand by their prin- 
ciples without severity, personalities, ag- 
gressiveness, or, so far as it could be 
avoided, further theological discussion. 
This fact came out noticeably ata prelim- 
inary conference held by a considerable 
number of them on Tuesday forenoon. 
That meeting, concerning which a good 
deal of nonsense has been uttered, was a 
perfectly legitimate interchange of views, 
such as the friends of any enterprise or 
measures find it necessary to hold in or- 
der to avoid confusion of plan and action. 
Opinions were freely expressed, showing 
great general agreement, with some mi- 
nor diversities. But no man was pressed, 
much less understood to be bound, by the 
prevalent opinion, and nothing even ap- 
proached to the shape of a vote, except 
where, in one instance, those who fa- 
vored a proposed form of resolution were 
requested to rise. But even that resolu- 
tion was not brought before the Board. 

As to results. It was a very significant 
fact that the able and exhaustive Report 
of the Prudential Committee, declaring 
the inexpediency of a resortto Councils, 
was sanctioned, with only nineteen dis- 
senting votes. That project may be con- 
sidered hopelessly dead. 

The other results, though reached with 
smaller and varying majorities, were de- 
cisive, and all in the same general di- 
rection. The minority resolutions pro- 
posing to change the policy of the Board 
and the methods of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, were rejected by a very heavy 
vote. In like manner all amendments and 
substitutes for the majority resolu- 
tions were rejected, in the deter- 
mination to hold the action to the real is- 
sue, and to keep that action clear of all 
ambiguities, platitudes or side issues 
which might disguise its meaning. The 
majority knew, as well as did the minor- 
ity, that those other proposed plans, 
amendments and substitutes meant prac- 
tically just one thing—the sending of ‘‘fu- 
ture probation” missionaries. Perhaps 
nearly the most decisive action of all was 
when one of the Prudential Committee, in 
the goodness of his heart, and under out- 
side suggestion, invited a committee of 
investigation, and the proposal was neg- 
atived with scarcely a show of voices in 
its favor. There-election of Dr. Alden, 
under all the circumstances, was as sig- 
nificant as was the great outburst of ap- 
plause which so long delayed his apostolic 
speech. In that connection the Rev. G. 
M. Boynton did a generous thing in disa- 
vowing a rival candidacy, and in express- 
ing his confidence in the Home Secretary. 

The discussions were wider of the mark 
than was desirable or desired. Very few 
of the majority wished for any more the- 
ological discussion, but they thought it 
not best tointerfere, and one or two par- 
ticipated. It would have been better to 
omit it entirely and hold strictly to the 
question. As a listener, I thought the 
speakers on the majority side, in the 
main, quite temperate and free from cen- 
sorious or personal references, though 
thoroughly in earnest. I observed that 
nearly every speaker on the other side 
held out some express or implied intima- 
tion of abandonment of the Board by 
their churches. Their direct attacks on 
Dr. Alden, on the Nominating Committee, 
and on the proceedings of the majority, 
the many severe terms applied to the ac- 
tion of the Board itself were uncalled for 
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and unwise. Muchof their argument as 
to the arraignment of Congregationaligm 
and the abridgment of Christian liberty, 
and the virtual claim set up that the ac- 
tion of any one council should be conclu- 
sive for the whole demonination, and 
that even the idiosyncrasy of any one 
church at home should govern the whole 
missionary work abroad, seemed to me 
hardly worthy of the emphasis with which 
they were stated and reiterated. In one 
entreaty made on Friday morning for 
the toleration of the dogma of pro- 
bation after death, I recognized precisely 
the st¥le of argument, or rather of ap- 
peal, to which I have long been accus- 
tomed as the ultimate resort of Univer- 
salism. . 

One of the most satisfactory facts at- 
tending the meeting was the rejection on 
Friday morning, of a proposed meas- 
ure which would have opened all this agi- 
tation another year. One of the least 
satisfactory attendant circumstances was 
the course of the leading local organ of 
the daily reports, which preceded, accom- 
panied and followed the meeting with a 
most unprecedented style of criticism. 





A GREAT MEETING. 





BY J. L. WITHROW, D.D., 


PASTOR OF THIRD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CH)- 
CAGO, ILL. ~ 





IN my view, the present meeting of the 
American Board is as powerful as it is por- 
tentous. Having attended most of its 
annual convocations during the last 
eleven years, this appears to me to be by 
far the most representative, and promises 
to be the most renowned that I have seen. 
The pre-eminent men of the Congregation- 
alchurches are present in unusual num- 
bers. Those who have been most active 
and outspoken in favor of the Boaro as it 
isand has been, and those who have been 
most industrious during the last two 
years in disturbing public confidence in 
the administration of its affairs are at the 
front face to face. 

Any casual reader of the names of cor- 
porate and honorary members present, 
is impressed wich the array of strength; 
and must feel, as I think, that whatever 
this meeting shall do and conclude will 
scarcely be undone soon. Few religious 
assemblies count more conspicuous mem- 
bers than this, where there are such dis- 
tinguished scholars as ex-President Porter, 
of Yale; President Bartlett, of Dartmouth; 
President Seelye, of Amherst; President 
Carter, of Williams College; President 
Magoun, of Iowa; President Butterfield 
of Olivet; President Fairchild, of Oberlin; 
President Fisk, of Chicago Theological 
Seminary; Professors Harris and Fisher. 
of Yale; Prof. E. C. Smyth, of Andover; 
the venerable and honored President 
Thompson, of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, and a host of others of national and 
wider reputation among learned men. 
As for clergymen, the list of celebrities is 
far too long, stretching from Drs. R. S. 
Storrs and.Wm. M. Taylor, onward, to at- 
tempt a roll call of even the more famous. 
It is a great, strong, impressive assembly. 
The body seems to me to be enveloped in 
an atmosphere of serious earnestness. 
Judging from outward appearances—not 
always a safe rule—there is kindly feeling 
between man and man, meanwhile that 
those of opposing views look their opposi- 
tion out openly. 

The meeting not being half over at the 
hour of this writing, it is im:possible to 
predict the issues which are to come in 
the next forty-eight hours. But it does 
seem highly probable that these things 
will be partial results, for which the lov- 
ers of peace, fair-play and prosperity for 
the Board will have cause to give thanks: 

1. The question of calling councils to 
determine on the doctrinal fitness of can- 
didates for missionary service is settled. 
That was snowed under by 
whelming vote of 110 to 19. 


the over- 


2. The public will hereafter be much. 


more reluctant to accept critical and 
abusive reports against the fairness and 
faithfulness of the Home Secretary 
Dr. Alden, because the detailed and cir- 
cumstancial account of his conduct in 
bringing candidates before the Commit- 
tee, is a triumphant contradiction of the 
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charges which the new departure news- 
papers, magazine, and advocates have so 
constantly made and reiterated to his 
distress and discredit. It remains 
to be seen whether in any open, 
honorable, manly; Christian way those 
who have traduced him will make public 
confession of their guilt. If there is any- 
thing that marks a man as honorable or 
dishonorable more than anything else, it is 
whether he confesses his offense when he 
has made false statements about another, 
or whether in the face of the clearest 
proof that he misrepresented what an- 
other did, he keeps silence. Now that it 
is proved, beyond all reasonable contra- 
diction, that Dr. Alden did not usurp the 
power of the Committee, and did not treat 
applicants in a popish and unsympathetic 
spirit if they differed from him in view, 
will those who have been railing at him 
for doing so, acknowledge their error and 
beg his pardon? 

8. After this meeting there will be a 
strange discrepancy observed between the 
utterances of certain newspapers before 
the meeting, concerning the unfairness 
and lack of consideration for the minor- 
ity, which was “ expected”; and the ac- 
tual treatment which they had. There 
was no packing of committees; that will 
be remembered. There was no unwilling- 
ness to allow liberty of expression of 
views; that will be said. There was no 
resort to methods of desperate warfare, 
and the reading public will soon become 
so convinced of this and so impressed 
by it that, as I think, it will 
be impossible for the new departure to 
secure sympathy by complaining of not 
getting a full chance. Should the re- 
maining hours record the el-ction of the 
Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs to the Presidency of 
the Board, and also eventuate in a strong 
vote declaring as the doctrinal basis of its 
action, in the present emergency, that the 
Board will not send out missionaries v-ho 
hold to, believe in, or incline to believe in, 
opportunities of repentance for sinners 
after death; and finally in a full vote of 
confidence in the re-election of Dr. Alden, 
then any one may venture to prophesy 
that this disturbance will cease and be no 
more heard of inthe Board! May God 
bless THE INDEPENDENT in every way for 
the heroic and constant support it has 
given tothe Roard through the last stormy 
year. He will, as we believe. And the 
friends of the Board will utter a long and 
loud Amen. Whoever the strangers from 
everywhere are ask‘ng for, they seem at 
every corner I turn to be wanting to ‘‘just 
get a look at Henry C. Bowen of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT.” All the editors who have 
been standing in defense of the Board are 
reaping a reward of praise; only he of 
THE INDEPENDENT appears to be getting as 
much as a man of ordinary Christian 
humility can bear without becoming 
proud. 

SPRINGYIELD. WEDNESDAY EVENING. 





THE BEARING OF THE ACTION ON 
THE FUTURE. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD N. PACKARD, 
OF SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


ONE could not properly use the word 
victory in regard to the results reached at 
the Springfield meeting, even if he were 
the most stalwart conservative. Such a 
word ought not to be used where brethren 
disagree and fall into majority and minor- 
ity in voting; but it would be particularly 
unhappy here since there was a manifest 
popular gain in adherents and supporters 
of the new’ theology and a formidable 
opposition manifested in the Board to the 
administration at Boston. The votes of 
the Board were not changed from those of 
last year, and it may be that the apparent 
gains to the New Theology were more in 
theexpression of views long held than in 
conversions recently made. But the 
utterances at Springfield will add force to 
the new movement and make work 
harder in our churches. 

As at Des Moines last year the most 
telling defenses of the liberal policy in 
the treatment of candidates and the lib- 
eral theology came from the lips of those 
who professed not -to be liberals. Dr. 
George L. Walker and Dr. McKenzie must 
have hesitated long before they lent the 
influence of their strong names to the 





toleration of what they neither of them 
professed to accept. Professor Boardman 
made a wasterly exposition of the irre- 
pressible conflict between the accepted 
theology of Protestant Churches and the 
New Theology; but the ground he trav- 
ersed must, substantially,have been famil- 
iar to such theologians as Dr. Walker, 
who seemed himself to feel no fear of 
what Andover is offering, who said, in 
fact, that their ‘larger hope” had been 
cherished by some saintsin all ages of the 
Church, and that the center of theology 
might appear to be shifted and no dam- 
age come. It was an immense con- 
cession for a master in Israel to 
make, and will have great influence in 
strengthening the New Departure. Dr. 
McKenzie made a powerful plea for the 
theology he did not accept when he de- 
clared that it magnified all that Unitar- 
ianism minimized, and when hecompared 
the fears felt by conservative theologians 
in regard to it to moonlight or mist. The 
new theology could not ask for abler de- 
fenders than these. Itwas apparent also 
that some of our leaders in the seminaries 
and colleges felt no anxieties about the 
outcome of the new movement and were 
willing to tolerate it. It cannot be that 
they have not considered its essential fea- 
tures, but they see no cause for opposition 
oralarm. In this sense, and aside from 
all votes taken, on the liberal side, there 
is a manifest advance since last year what- 
ever be the local issue in the Board. If I 
‘were a new departure man I should take 
courage from the Springfield meeting. 

The logic of the minority was this: 
The Board is not a theological court and 
therefore it must tolerate anything that 
any of our churches tolerate. The major- 
ity said: the Board is not a theological 
court and therefore it must not tolerate 
what is not manifestly the faith of all 
evangelical churches. 

The minority insisted that what was 
good enough for churches at home was 
good enough for mission stations, but the 
majority insisted that there was a differ- 
ence between settling a pastor in a Chris- 
tian land, surrounded by safeguards and 
checks on every hand, and sending a lone 
missionary to give tothe ignorant heathen 
their first ideas of Christianity. The mi- 
nority claimed, again, that councils to 
choose missionaries and approve them was 
the only Congregational way. The major- 
ity said that this would give councils a 
wholly un-Congregational authority. 

Probably few votes were changed by 
the debates. “A firm and consistent ma- 
jority were found together on every test, 
and so far as the voice of the Board can 
ever be reached by constitutional methods, 
it is now conservative, two to one. It 
would be a Christian and common-sense 
way for the minority to accept the result 
in good faith, and labor for the Board as 
before, and wait until their day comes; 
but it is vain to look for anything of the 
sort. The rule-or-ruin policy was de- 
clared plainly. The pastor of the Old 
South church in Boston threatened the 
withdrawal of that wealthy church and 
other such churches from the support of 
the Board unless the majority would give 
way to the minority and change the poli- 
cy of the administration. No doubt the 
Andover Review will continue its monthly 
criticisms on the administration at Bos- 
ton, which has been reinstated by strong 
votes and thoroughiy instructed to use 
unabated care not to favor the doctrine of 
probation after death. Nodoubt the pub- 
lic will be favored this year with confi- 
dential correspondence between the can- 
didates who offer themselves and the 
Home Secretary. Dr. Alden will face 
this pleasant prospect whenever he pens a 
note to the young men and women who 
write to-him. It is as if church com- 
mittees were to conduct examinations in 
the presence of a dozen reporters for the 
Associated Press. That there will be a 
loss of contributions in some quarters is 
beyond doubt, but there may be some in- 
crease in others. 

As to the coming year the Prudential 


Committee will be keenly sensitive to the. 


voices of their brethren. There will be 
the utmost desire to make the least of 
doubts and difficulties. There will be no 
probing todiscover what a candidate may 





possibly believe or imagine. I do not 
think that there has been anything of the 
sort intended or effected at the rooms in 
Boston in the past, but it has been so 
claimed and the appearance of it will be 
avoided. Nothing will be left undone to 
conciliate all parties and to restore good 
feeling and harmony in practical work, 
The election of the Rev. Dr, Storrs as 
President, came with the force of gravi- 
tation. 

One thing iscertain. The three thousand 
in the audience, representing the intelli- 
gence of New England and the flower of 
our churches, were strongly conservative, 
They responded instantly to every appeal 
on that side. The applause greeting Sec- 
retary Alden was hearty and beyond the 
control of Vice-President Blatchford, 
while Prof. E. C. Smyth was greeted with 
great curiosity, but with no ovation. The 
ultimate appeal in these things is to the 
people, and the people, as a whole, are not 
in love to-day with the new departure. 
From humble homes the missionaries come 
and the greater part of the money comes, 
and if great churches shut their doors on 
the missionary work of our Board, God 
can, perhaps, raise up friends for it on the 
prairies and the hillside. It will be the 
worse for the great churches. Money and 
men will come as God wills. It is a good 
time to pray for the peace of Jerusalem. 
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WHY NOT STAND BY THE BOARD? 
BY A CORPORATE MEMBER. 





THE meeting at Springfield ought to 
dispel two illusions which have led some 
contributors to hesitate about continuing 
their gifts. 1. Some have thought there 
has been a clique at the missionary rooms 
managing things after their own will. It 
now appears it is the will of the Board 
which has been done. Their agents, the 
Prudential Committee, had learned the 
will of their principals, and have been do- 
ing it. 

2. Some have thought the Board has 
desired to become a partisan, or make- 
weight in a theological dispute. It now 
appears chat the Board has been persist- 
ently pressed for years and up to the de- 
cisive votesin the meeting, to bind itself 
by rule to a course favorable to a new 
theological party, but that it has steadily 
tried to avoid such action, and that all the 
votes it has taken bearing on theological 
questions have been forced from it in self- 
defense by the persistence of that party. 

It was evident, however, as the meeting 
broke up, that it had not dispelled these 
illusions in all minds. Some are still held 
by them. It was in fear of this thata 
resolution was introduced on Friday 
morning, by a member of the Prudential 
Committee, proposing a committee to 
consider the form of organization and 
modes of administration of the Board, 
and to report next year any changes that 
seemed desirable. This was in the hope 
that eminent men in New Haven, Hart- 
ford, Chicago and other places, would go 
onto that committee and thoroughly in- 
vestigate every ground of complaint. It 
was also in the belief that their report 
would completely dispel the above illu- 
sions and convince all contributors that 
the Board deserves their support. There 
were two reasons why the administrative 
officers might well introduce this resolu- 
tion calling for such a committee. First, 
they had nothing to conceal; secondly, 
they had much to reveal. 

But one says, if they have much to re- 
veal why have they not done it? Why 
don’t they put confidence in the churches 
and tell the whole story? There have been 
loud calls in the newspapers for the bot- 
tom facts. 

Those facts are of two classes, One class 
comprises what the Committee has done. 
Those facts were fully presented in the 
printed official report of the Home Depart- 
ment at this meeting, the earliest proper 
occasion for rendering an account of their 
stewardship. Contrast that report with the 
rhetorical pictures in which some of the 
speakers set forth what they imagined 
had been done. Imagination has its 
proper field and its limits too, as we were 
told speculation has. In seeking to 


highten our conceptions of the grandeur 
of a consecrated Christian life, and the 
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glories of the Redeemer’s advancing king- 
dom, the brilliant imaginative powers of 
the eloquent Cambridge divine on Wed- 
nesday evening had fitting theme, and 
thousands were entranced by his marvel- 
ous rhetoric, and kindled into holy en- 
thusiasm by the fires of his passionate 
oratory. But on Thursday morning, in 
describing the action of the Prudential 
Commiitee, he did not need to ‘‘ draw on 
his imagination for his facts.” They were 
in hand in plain print, and the portrait- 
ures his fancy drew, were so misleading 
as to awaken expressions of astonishment 
and indignation from leading and heavy 
lay-contributors to the Board, from differ- 
ent parts of the country who were listen- 
ers. Ought not imagination carefully to 
fold its pinions, if its unrestrained flight 
would carry it beyond the exact facts in 
impressive public appeals, where the least 
exaggeration is calculated to weaken confi- 
dence in a missionary society, to cut off 
its supplies, and to hinder its holy work? 

The second class of facts comprises 
those things which the minority have 
tried to get the Committee to do, and the 
methods in which the effort has been 
urged. For the Prudential Committee to 
disclose these facts would shed a world of 
light on the necessities of the situation, 
past and present; but it would reflect on 
certain individuals in the minority, and 
thisis no part of the duty devolved by the 
Board on this Committee. The proposed 
investigating committee would have been 
the official agent of the Board, to learn 
these facts, and to give them, or its con- 
clusions concerning them, to the Christian 
public. The resolution for such an inves- 
tigation was offered in good faith by a 
member of the Prudential Committee. 
Many leading men in the majority, all 
who could be seen, heartily approved it. 
It was in the spirit of conciliation which 
had frequent expression in the platform 
through the meetings. If time had al- 
lowed the mover te state the second rea- 
son for an inquiry, viz—to bring out the 
facts which show the persistent pressure 
on the Prudential Committee for two 
years past and the point of that pressure, 
doubtless the investigation would have 
been ordered by a large vote. And no 
doubt it would have been handsomely car- 
ried anyway, but forthe speech of Pro- 
fessor Symth. The spirit of his address, 
and thestatements of the great value of 
the doctrine of second probation to a mis- 
sionary, convinced many that the inquir- 
ies and report of an investigating com- 
mittee, would be seized upon, by a por- 
tion of the minority, as an opportunity to 
further prolong the theological discus- 
sion which had occupied two annual 
meetings, and naturally they all cried out: 
‘** Not now. Give usa rest! Next year. 
Any time when you will let theological 
controversies alone, we will give you a 
committe, to consider principles of organ- 
ization, and methods of administration, 
or anything else desired.” And so the 
resolution was voted down, to rescue 
our great missionary convocations from 
unseemly theological debate. Not in un- 
friendliness to any one, nor from a desire 
to shieid any one, was the investigation 
postponed. 

A brief mention of some of the facts 
the proposed investigation would have 
disclosed seem to the writer so calculated 
to show the real purport of the minority 
report on the Home Department, the de- 
feat of which constituted the decisive 
action at Springfield, that he ventures to 
name a few of them. The sources of his 
knowledge will bear examination: 

I, The reluctance to commission as mis- 
sionaries persons holding to a future pro- 
bation did not originate or find first ex- 
pression among the officers of the Board, 
but among the corporate and honorary 
members and contributors generally, Be- 
fore any such candidates applied, numer- 
ous and weighty expressions came to va- 
rious officers of the Board, saying there 
isa new theory of probation afloat, which 
we think hurtful to the cause of religion 
at home and absoad. If men apply hold- 
ing that theory, we do not wish the gifts 
you hold from us in trust, to be used to 
spread that doctrine. 

Il. When such applicants came, the 
Committee said; The Board has a re- 





putation for wisdom because of its 
stability in adhering steadily to 
established principles. To commission 
men holding any doctrine which is un- 
acceptable to large numbers of contribu- 
tors who protest against such use of their 
funds, would bea new departure from 
the invariable usage of the Board. Care- 
fully and kindly judging each case by it- 
self as it comes up, without adopiing any 
general rule, we will strive to continue 
the practice of commissioning all suitable 
candidates who hold “ the doctrines com- 
monly held by the churches supporting 
the Board.” 

Ill. This was not satisfactory, and a 
threat was made to appeal to the public 
through the press. This was done. 

IV. In the dinof this public discussion, 
and with threats of division, the Commit- 
tee was pressed to bind itself and the 
Board by a rule, to make no theological 
inquiries whatever, expunging the two 
questions in the Manual. ‘* What are the 
leading doctrines?” ‘‘ Have you doubts re- 
specting any?” and accepting invariably 
the simple fact of church-membership as 
full proof of doctrinal soundness. Not 
even a Sunday-schoo] could be run on that 
plan of selecting teachers. 

V. The Committee was then pressed to 
bind itself and the Board by a rule to ask 
no questions on doctrine with a view to 
changing a candidate’s opinions. The ad- 
vocates of new opinions might take the 
choice young men the churches are edu- 
cating, and imbue them with notions put- 
ting them out of harmony with the church- 
es supporting ‘the Board; but if any 
officer of the Board, anxious if possible to 
bring the candidates into accord with the 
commonly received views, so that they 
might go as missionaries, should ask a 
single question with such a purpose, the 
Board must interpose and say, You are 
breaking our rule. The American Board 
a make-weight in theological partianship? 
This rule would have made it a watch-dog, 
to guard this particular dogma from in- 
terference in the case of all missionary 
candidates. Yet this gag-law was urged, 
in the name of liberty of conscience, and 
most unsuitably, even in the Congrega- 
tional House. 

VI. The Committee was then pressed to 
bind itself and the Board to accept as the- 
ologically qualified, any and every man 
whom any council anywhere had ap- 
proved. This demand has never ceased, 
and it reappeared in the minority resolu- 
tions at Springfield. This leaves the Com- 
mittee no discretion whatever, but ex- 
tends the whole question of theological 
fitness to any chance council, however 
constituted or conducted. 

For instance, a council, at which Pro- 
fessor Smyth was present and presumably 
had much influence, lately installed a 
pastor, who said to the writer, in expla- 
nation and defense of his views, ‘‘ The 
idea that probation continues to the Judg- 
ment is a great comfort to people in our 
congregations when they lose friends.” 
Fractically this is Universalism. But the 
pastoral position given by this Council 
was not a very responsible one. This pas- 
tor was surrounded by a large association 
of strong and wise ministers. Nor was it 
a permanent one. He has already relin- 
quished it, perhaps partly because such 
teachings may have been no more 
acceptable to his church than to the 
neighboring pastors. At any rate, any 
church can speedily terminate the pastor- 
al relation for such areason. But, if the 
resolutions of the minority had prevailed, 
and if this gentleman, who has much cul- 
ture and real worth of character, had 
applied to the Board they would have 
bound the Committee, by an inflexible 
rule, to send him forth and maintain him 
at large expense, in a life position as a 
teacher of native pastors ; for was he not 
lately passed by a council, and do not the 
resolutions compel the Board to grant 
their missionaries ‘‘ the same freedom of 
thought and of speech as are enjoyed by 
their ministerial brethren in this coun- 
try.” It was indeed masterly generalship 
to bring men of high personal eminence, 
and of delicate official relations, to the 
platform at Springfield, and to induce 
them, by their advocacy of the minority 
report, to urge the American Board to 





bind itself bysuch an iron rule. These 
distinguifhed gentlemen are masters of the 
art of putting things, as all the world 
knows, from their matchless books. It 
sounded very pleasantly to hear about 
‘*the right of private judgment in the in- 
terpretation of God’s Word”, and the 
‘*actual usages” of the churches, includ- 
ing, of course, any lame creed or faulty 
decision of an erratic council. But these 
five phrases deceived few. By an over- 
whelming majority the Board refused to 
bind itself hand and foot in the interests 
of loose doctrine as was demanded, but 
this the Board has never denied; only it 
desires not to be bound to accept and to 
spread every man’s singular interpretation 
as correct and safe. The ‘‘ actual usages 
of the churches” seems a smooth and in- 
nocent expression, but it includes and 
makes law for a Board representing all 
the churches any and every lame creed or 
faulty decision of any erratic church or 
council which would be as unCongrega- 
tional as anything can be. But these fine 
phrases were clearly understood, and it 
simply said, in view of the fact thata 
missionary Board, of a somewhat ecumeni- 
cal character certainly, can properly be 
represented by no missionary of erratic 
opinions, offensive to a large portion of 
its membership: We say to our Commit- 
tee there is a doctrine—since it is thrust 
upon us we are compelled to name it, the 
doctrine of future probation, which the 
large majority of the Board consider dan- 
gerous; be careful not to commit the 
Board to its indorsement by appointing 
men wno hold it. 

Where is the offense against charity in 
that? Who has occasion to complain, 
and to talk of withdrawing support? To 
have passed the minority report would 
have contravened Christian liberty, for it 
would have compelled the Board to use 
the funds of contributors, against their 
protest, to spread a doctrine they abhor. 
Are a few applicants aggrieved, or 
‘*scores” behind them? All who seek 
missionary service are persons of high 
Christian character. Modesty and peace- 
ableness are fine Christian traits. How 
natural for each tosay: ‘I regret that 
my viewsare not acceptable to those whose 
contributions I ask. I will not hinder 
the usefulness of a Board or embarrass its 
administration by pressing forward to 
create division. I will work for the Lord 
in some other way.” Perhaps this course 
would have been taken if there had been 
no outsiders interested in trying continally 
to manufacture ‘‘ another case.” 

If our pastors have always hitherto been 
satisfied with the character of our mis- 
sionaries, and have urged their churches 
to give, should they not do so now, when 
the Board resolves that hereafter as here- 
tofore, it will send out missionaries against 
whose views no one can object ? 

The writer is a plain man. His imagina- 
tion supplies him with no such adorn- 
ments as graced many a peroration at 
Springfield. He must borrow his imagery 
if he has any, and so he asks certain of 
his more gifted brethren kindly for a mo- 
ment to lend him one of those icebergs 
they there so felicitously employed. 

To the vision of many there appears, 
half shrouded in mist, a vast mountain of 
floating theological ice, bearing down on 
us who sail the good Congregational ship, 
freighted with priceless treasures of 
churches and seminaries and missionary 
boards. Be it merely a sun-lit cloud 
bank, or be it the chill and awful instru- 
ment of desolation and death, what does 
good seamanship require? 

Bear away to the South! Sail in warmer 
seas, where the softer gales shall turn 
clouds into gentlest rain; or where the 
more fervent heat of the Sun of Right- 
eousness shail swiftly humble each lofty 
pinnacle of ice, and where the warmer 
currents of Christian love shall eat away 
its roots, until the whole vast fabric, be- 
fore it reaches us, shall utterly dissolve, 
and thus, set free from the fearful grasp 
of the frost, shall become a part of the 
very element on which we are resting, 
and shall itself aid in bearing us up, and 
floating us on our way. 


»— 
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[For Article of Dr. Wm. De Loss Love, 
see page 9.] 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON, Oct. 4th, 1887. 


THE 78th Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions assembled at 3 P.M. in the City 
Hall, at Springfield, Mass. 

Vice-President E. W. Blatchford took the 
chair and, after the singing of the hymn, 
‘“* Jesus, we look to thee,” he said: 

“Since October, 1857, until the early morning 
of June, 1887, when he was not, for God took him, 
has Mark Hopkins stood at the head of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for’ Foreign Mis- 
sions. The wisdom, the patience, the broad 
Christian sympathy, the catholicity of view al- 
ways manifest in his presiding, fitly illustrated 
the spirit and work of this Board; while in his 
unofficial intercourse with its members, he re- 
vealed the highest type of Christian manhood, 
We thank God for the life of this man,who being 
dead, yet speaketh. Let aismemory abide with, 
and influence us at this solema hour, and let us 
unite in earnest prayer to the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit that the divine presence may dwell 
in each of our hearts to consecrate these meet- 
ings. MayI personally ask, in the official du- 
ties temporarily devoived upon me, for that con- 
sideration which the circumstances demand.” 

The President read verses of Scripture 
from the 28th chapter of Matthew, begin- 
ning at the 16th verse. 

Prof. Franklin W. Fisk, D.D., of Chicago, 
led in prayer. 

The Rev. Edward M. Packard, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., was elected Assistant Recording 
Secretary. 

Henry A. Stimson, D.D., the Recording 
Secretary, read material portions of the 
minutes of the last Annual Meeting. 

The President appointed the following 
committees: 

Committee of Arrangements—The Rev. 
Michael Burnham, the Rev. E. G. Selden, 
the Rev. Orville Reed, C. E. Brown, Esq., 
and Charles H. Barrows, Esq. 

Committee on Nominations—L. H. Cobb, 
D.D., of New York; G. S. F. Savage, D.D., 
of Illinois; Hon. Horace Fairbanks, of Ver- 
mont. 

The report of the Prudential Committee 
on the Home Department was read by Secre- 
tary E. K. Alden, D.D. [See THE INDE- 
DENT of last week.) 

The report was received with prolonged 
applause. 

President Julius H. Seelye, of Amherst 
College, led in prayer. 

Upon motion by Dr. Stimson, the Presi- 
dent was permitted to name the Business 
Committee at a subsequent session. 

Langdon S. Ward, Esq., presented the 
Treasurer’s report. 

Thereupon the session closed with the 
singing of the Doxology, to meet again at 
7:30 P.M. 





EVENING SESSION. 

The evening exercises were opened by 
singing the hymn “I love thy kingdom 
Lord!” 

W. W. Patton, D.D., of Washington, D. 
C., led in prayer. 

F. A. Noble, D.D,, of Chicago, preached 
the annual sermon from the text Luke xi, 2: 
“Thy kingdom come.” [See THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of last week.] 

During the evening services in the City 
Hall, William M. Taylor, D.D., preached to 
an overflow meeting in the First Congrega- 
tional church from the text: ‘“‘I am the 
light of the world.” 

The Rev. Geo. A. Tewksbury, of Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., led in prayer and pro- 
nounced the benediction, after which the 
meeting adjourned until 9 A.M. Wednesday. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions met at 9A.M. After 
devotional services. Secretary Stimson 
read the minutes of Tuesday’s proceed- 
ings. 

The President named the Business Com- 
mittee as follows: 

C, F, Gates, Esq., of Illinois; G. Henry 
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Whitcomb, Esq., of Massachusetts; the 
Rev. W.S. Smart, D.D., of New York; Row- 
land Hazard, Esq., of Rhode Island; the Rev. 
J. W. Harding, of Massachusetts. 

The Nominating Committee reported the 
following committees: 

Committee on Treasurer’s Report— 
Samuel Johnson, Esq., James W. Scoville, 
Esq., John H. Washburn, Esq., Hon. John 
G. Foote, Hon. Robert R. Bishop, Poland 
Mather, Esq., Royal C. Taft, Esq. 

Committee 9n Place and Preacher— 
The Rev. Arthur Little, D.D., the Rev. Wm. 
H. Fenn, D.D., the Rev. Edw. M. Williams, 
the Rev. T. W. Jones, the Rev. Philo 
R. Hurd, D.D., Ralph Emerson, Esq., Sam- 
uel Holmes, Esq. 

Committee on the Report of the Pru- 
dential Committee on Home Department 
—Prof. George N. Boardman, D.D., Prof. 
George P. Fisher, D.D., the Rev. A. B. 
Robbins, D.D., Pres. M. H. Buckham, D.D., 
the Rev. George R. Leavitt, D.D., the Hon. 
Edwin S. Jones, John N. Stickney, Esq. 

The Report of the Nominating Committee 
was accepted and the above-named com- 
mittees were appointed. 


ANNUAL SURVEY OF THE WORK OF 
THE AMERICAN BOARD, 1886-’87. 


BY THE FOREIGN SECRETARIES, REV. N. G. 
CLARK, D.D., AND REV. JUDSON SMITH, D.D. 
TURKEY, INDIA, JAPAN, AND PAPAL LANDS. 


BY SECRETARY CLARK. 


Tals portion cf the Annnal Survey includes the 
work of the Board in Papal lances, inthe Turkish 
Eupire, ia India and Japan—thirteen different 
missions. 

In eleven of these thirteen missions there has 
been but little changein the number of missior. 
aries the past year—a loss of two ordained mission 
aries and a gain of two; a loss of five women anda 
gain ofseven aud one y ung manto be a teacher 
in the College of Anmednagar—wmaking a net gain 
of three on a roll of 246. F urteen new mi-sion- 
aries have responded to the urgent calls from 
Japan, including four ordained missionaries, one 
teacher for the Kyoto Traiving Senool, and six 
young women. To this number should be added 
Dr. aud Mra. H. M. Scudder, who, after forty years 
of servive for Christ m ]ndia acd in this country, 
go out a8 independent missionaiies, at their own 
charges, to have part in the spiritual regeneration 
of Japan. Their singular enthusiasm and self-de- 
nying covsecration bave awakened new ixterest in 
foreign missions, wherever known. Five others at 


once jomed them, one going cut at her own 
4 


charges. 

The number of young women who have devoted 
themselves to the toreign work the past year is 
quite unprecedented in our history, and yet several 
more are needed at once to supply vacancies ia 
existing schools for higher education of young 
women at important centers in the Turkish missions 
in Papal lands and in Japan. 

Tae organization of Woman’s Boards was none 
too soon forihe great work off.red them for the 
spiritual and social elevation of women in every 
portion of the great mission field. 

Ia close coonection witn the welfare of mission- 
ary famil-es, the friends of missions will be glad tc 
Know that success has attenued effoits to raise 
funds for the purchase of the nouse and grounds ot 
the Home for Missionary Children at Auburndale. 
Special recognition 1s here due to the persistant 
labors of Mrs. Walker tor this object, aided for 
several years by Miss Mary B. Herriny, an elderly 
lady conuected witn the Episcopal Church, whose 
untiring devotion in this crowning labor otf a celf- 
denying ani consecrated life deserves more than a 
passing menticn. The property is now held by a 
Board of Trustees, and 1s in the immediate charge 
of Mrs. C. W. Sa: ders, formerly of the Ceylon Mis- 
sion, aided by the sympathy and counsel of Mrs, 
Waiker and two other ladies appointed by the Piu- 
dential Committee. 

Tne number of missionary children residept at 
the Home the past year, was thirty-two; of missiop- 
ary families, :esident for the whole or a purt of the 
year, six; besides more than the same number of 
missionsries and missionary chilcren who have 
shared the hospitalities of the Home as guests for 
longer or shorter periods. Mrs. Walker distmbuted 
in aid of missionary children, in addition to the 
annual grant received from the Board, $1,597.98, 
and toward the support of the Home, $490.60; in all, 
$2,088.57, received in part from the income of the 
fund for this purpose, and in part as the result of 
personal solicitation. With the increase of this 
fund—now amounting to $15,742.08—it is hoped that 
she may soon be spared the weariness and anxiety 
attending such personal solicitation. 

The number of missionary children who have en- 
joyed the advantages of the Home from its first 
humb:e begmoings, nineteen years ago, is 111. Of 
these, 54 have united with the churches in Auburn- 
dale, and 24 with other churches. 


THE MISSIONS, 


The missionary force in Papal lands consists of 
eight ordained missionaries and their wives, and 
four single women, distributed as follows: six mis- 
sionaries in Mexico, one in Spain, and one in Aus- 
tria. There is little change to report beyond steady 
enlargement on the different iines of effort. * Two 
new churches have been organized in Northern 
Mexico, and relatively large additions have been 
made to the churches in Western Mexico. The 
missionaries are regarded with more favor, and 
their work is generally appreciated, espectaliy in 
the northern part of Mexico, where there is Jess 
bigotry and much greater religious freedom. In 





Spain, theevangelistic work is largely in the hands 
of native pastors and -preachers, while the efforts of 
the missionary family are special'y directed to the 
education of young women, and with a good degree 
of success. In Austria, notwithstanding the re- 
newal of persecution at some points and vigorous 
efforts to hinder al] evangelical effort, steady prog- 
ress is reported, and all attempts to discredit the 
missionary with civil authorities, in the hope of his 
expulsion from the fleld, have signally failed. It is 
to be regretted that the missions in Spain and Aus- 
tria are still left, with all their promise and all their 
burdens, eaca to the care of one missionary. 

It is not expected to accomplish anything further 
in Papal lands than to illustrate the true spirit of 
the Gospel in a few living charches of Christ. Such 
Nlustrations, it is hoped, will be a means, not only 
of enlightening, bat of raising the standard of 
Christiaa life in the Cath lic Church, and so eventu- 
ally of leading tu necessary reforms. 

THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


It is not easy to give a just impression of the great 
change that has come over our Turkish missions, 
during the last few years, in the reiations of mus- 
sionaries to the native churches, largely, it is be- 
ii ved, as the result of a visit ofthe Deputation four 
years since. Asthe result of measurés then dis- 
cussed, hearty co-operation has been secured 1n all 
plans for the promotion of the Gospel. There is 
but one testimony from every station of the four 
missions, from, the Danube to the Tigris, of mutual 
respect and confidence. The results are already 
manifest, .n larger additions to the churches, in 
larger contributions toward the support of their own 
schools and churches, aud generally in a deeper 
sense of personal responsibility for the progress of 
the Gospel on tue part of evangelical communities, 

It is but fitting that we sh uld acknowledge the 
good offices 0. our government, as shown in the 
remarkably clear ana judicious instruction of the 
Secretary of State to Mr. Straus, the present Ameri- 
can Minister at Constantinople. If these insiruc- 
tions can be carried out, it is believed that our 
missionaries will epjuy their rights as American 
citizens 10 the prosecution of their labors. 

The year, however, has not been without its pecul- 
iar trials, The as yet feeble evangelical communities 
have been distracted, and in some cases divided, by 
the proselyting efforts uf Baptist agents, supported 
and encouraged in their Givisive and perversive 
work by the mistaken zeal of ivudividoal Baptists in 
this country, not encouraged, we are happy to say, 
by the Baptist Missiona’y Union. Mormoa agents 
have also put in ap appearance at the capital, while 
locusts have swept large sectious of Mesopotamia, 
and dearth and famine fallen as a fearful scourge 
on Cilicia, in former days one of the granaries of 
ancient Rome; ano fire has Jaid waste a portion of 
Constantinople, apd almost wholly destroyed 
Zeitoon, one of the mountain cities in the region of 
the Taurus. Yet cespite all these adverse in- 
fluences, the ou'luvok for tne Tul kish missions was 
never so hopetul as pow. 

In Bulgaria, in spite of rumors of war and the un- 
settled pclitical «onditiop, no hindrance has been 
experienced to the prosecution of our Jabors. The 
native churches ate doing their best to sustain their 
own institutions. No happier illustration of the 
elevating power of the Gospel in quickening national 
life and 1o0spiring a higher and worthier civi'iza- 
tion, isto be found tnan in Bulgaria. Young men 
trained in our institutions and at Robert College 
are taking their proper places as leaders in national 
affairs. 

Four missionaries, with an able corps of native 
assistants, issue four weekly newspapers in as 
many different languages, with a circulation of 
about nine thousand copies, going into 4] parts of 
the empire. They put to press over eight thousand 
velumes, educaticnal and religious; while abont 
twenty-two thousand copies of the Scriptures were 
distributed by Bible societies. More attention has 
been given to evangelical work at the capital, with 
better hope of success than for many years. New 
interest has been developed among the Greeks at 
Smyrna and at other points near the coast of the 
Black Sea, Higher Christian education is more 
valued, and special efforts are made hy the people 
themselves for the education of their children at 
Adabazar and Marsovan, where a high school has 
grown into a college. similar interest has been 
shown in the Central and Eastern Turkey Missions. 
The College at Harpoot numbers nearly five hun- 
dred pupils including its primary department, and 
Central Turkey College, at Aintab, has never be- 
fore done so good work in raising up young men 
for Christian teachers and preachers. The recent 
bequest of $15,000 in aid of this institution by a 
gentleman of this city of Springfield, was most 
worthily bestowed. A few more bequests of this 
character would be of inestimable value at many 
points in the great foreign field, and may well 
have a place in the regards of thoughtful Christian 
men. 

Time would fail us to speak of the forty-eight 
women in these missions devoted to education and 
direct Christian work for the eleva’ion of their sex. 
No agency is more effective for the spiritual and so- 
cial regeneration of twenty millions of souls awak- 
ening to the hope of betier things. The following 
figures may be suggestive, but can give no ade- 
quate impression of the work in progress in the 
Turkish Empire: 170 missionarier, men and 
women; 105 churches, with a member+hip of 
9,701; fifty-seven pastors, and over one hundred 
other preachers; 313 cities and villages occupied ; 
fifty high schools, colleges, and seminaries, at- 
tended by 2,420 youth of both sexes, and not far 
from 14,000 children in common sachools—such are 
the agencies sustained and encouraged by this 
Board, at an expense of about $200,000, for the re- 
publication of the Gospel in Bible lands. 


MISSIONS IN INDIA, 


The tame bas come and passed for a great enlarge- 
ment of work in our India missions, and generally 
of missionary effort in India, if that immense coun- 





try, half as large as the entire United States, with 





more than four times its population, is to be won to 
Carist. Notwithstanding all that has been done, 
the heathen population is larger to-day than when 
Gordon Hal! landed in Bombay, and it has a popula- 
tion that in its higher classes is breaking with old 
traditions, giving up its old faith, and in imminent 
danger of drifting away from all religion. Tuou- 
sands of youog men are flocking to its great univer- 
sities, till it is said that three millions of its better 
educated classes, constituting the brain of India, are 
familiar with our English tongue. The missionary 
wolk bas not kept pa:e with the great intellectual 
chanve in progress. The enemy is taking new 
courage, and by means of the press and a remarka- 
bie system of colportage, is fighting us with our own 
weapcps. In India tne portion of the population 
dependent upon the missions of the Board for the 
knowledge of the gospel is not far from seven mil- 
lions, among whom we have bit 2 ordained mis- 
sionaries, with their families, and 11 unmarried 
women; 77 churches, with a membership of over 
6,000 souls, are the fruit of past labors. Here, too, 
Christian education has of late made great progress 
expecially in behalf of young women, till tne num- 
ber of pupils, many ofthem from the niguer castes, 
who could not otherwise be reached by the Gospel, 
already bumber over 2,900, or, more exactly, 782 
young men and 1,275 young women. The common, 
or village, school is in these missions an indispenga- 
ble factor in evangelistic work; it is one of the first 
means of introducing the Gospel ito a hea hen 
community. The Scriptures beard and read, and 
the bymns sung, convey the trutn for the first time 
to many aheatnen home. The school becomes the 
nucteus of a Christian congregation. Svores, not 
to say bondreds, of villages around every station 
might soon be occupied by schools and Christian 
teachers, were adequate means supplied. Une of 
the veteran missionaries, Dr. Bissell, in a recem 
letter, after referring to what he felt to be the un- 
wiee use of funds here, adds: ** The least we can do 
is to pass the cry to the coildren of God in favored 
Christian ‘ands. Oh, that they knew in this their 
day the glor ous werk and opportunity which the 
Lord has given them; #nd the good men who gave 
half a million or a million to found a uoiversity in 
the midst of a people who know hard!y what to do 
with it! Oh, that they knew what such a sum 
might accomplish for the giory of Christ if judi- 
ciously used ip a thousand towns and villages, sup 

plying with a school and a litile chapel multitudes 
tbat have vot yet learned the first principles of the 
oracles of Gud!” 

It is not too much to say that with the aldition 
of $5,000 a year to our curren* expensesin India for 
the purpose of startiug these Chris*ian schools, and 
following them up witn preachers of the Gospel, 
tae volume of work accomplisbed by the Board 
might be doubled, perhaps trebled, within the next 
ten years. It is doubtful if any fleld,if we except 
Japan, offers greater opportunities for immediate 
results than Intia. The Chiistian institutions es- 
tablished for the traiping ofanuative agency are 
now all taat could be desired, and nothing seems 
lacking bet increased means, with a small yearly 
addition to the missionary force to superintend the 
work, in order to reach the grandest resul’s, 

New ard more inviting fields must not turn our 
thoughts and efforts away from India, which, under 
the sway of Christian E.agiand, offers the freest 
opportunity for the evangelization of one-sixth of 
the population of the globe, 


JAPAN. 


In the Missionary Hera/d for April, fifteen years 
since (1872), isan account of tne imprisonment and 
death in pnson of a Japanese teacher for the of- 
fense of teaching his language t» one of our mis- 
sionaiies—so bitter wastne feeling against Chris- 
tianity at that time. Yet two years jJater a church 
was organized by our mission in Kohe, and Christian 
work begun at otner points. At the Anoual Meet- 
ing of the Board at Rutland of that year, 1874, a 
Japanese appeared on the platform and, to the sur- 
prise of everybody, pleaded for a Christian college 
to de established in nis country; and at the close of 
his ples he quietly added that he should not leave 
the platform till the money was granted. There he 
stood, and there were we; he had the floor. He 
repeated his demand. The situation was critical. 
There was great silence. But William K. Dodge 
was there, and Joho B. Page, and Alpheus Hardy, 
and other good med, and the money was forthcom- 
ing. The Coristian College has now three bunvred 
students, an’ with enla: ged accommodations would 
have at once five hundred. The blessing of God 
has rested upon it. Within a year over sixty of its 
young men have made profession of their faith in 
Christ. In vacations, as lay preachers, they go 
everywhere preaching the Word. In the thirreen 
years since the date of the first church, forty more 
have been organized, and the report of the mission 
to the close of the year 1886, gives a membership in 
these churches of over fourthousand, Of the ad- 
ditions sioce January we have n» report; the num- 
ber now can hardly be less than five thousand. 

Other socie’ies have joined with us in the evan- 
gelization of this most in’eresting country, till 
Christianity is a power in the land. 

Grateful as it becomes us to be for the saccess 
that has attended our efforts, it has fallen far short 
of what might have been, had adequate means 
been employed. For seven years prior to the close 
of 1836 only three ordained missionaries had joined 
the mission, and two of these were for work in the 
English language. During the year now under 
review four of the older missiotaries and four of 
the single women were obliged to seek rest in the 
home-land, leaving but four men who could devote 
themselves to evangelistic work. The representa- 
tives of other societies, seeing our weakness, felt 
called upon to come in and take possession of por- 
tions of the field we had begun toculrivate and were 
unable prooerly to care for. Out mission was thus 
placed ata great disadvantage a8 compared with 
others; but with November of last year came the 
long-desired reinforcement of four missicn fami- 





lies. In August came Dr. Scudder and party, and 


now others are on the way, bringing up the entire 
force to seventy-four, of whom twenty-four are 
ordained missionaries and twenty-one anomarried 
women. Though years must elapse before tne new 
missionaries can use the language 9 as to do their 
best work, yet not a day need pass after touching 
the shores of Japan before a missionary can begin 
tobe helpful, especially by teaching in English, 
now 1n so great demand, The mission is fred with 
new courage and new hope. Aiready their eyes 
turn northward and southward and westward into 
new regions; but opportunities improved open the 
Way to others haraly less urgent. As one of the 
missionaries wiires: ** Impreving one opportunity 
gives us two uew ones. We hope the Christiaus of 
America will be ready to respond for a little longer; 
then, if God continues to biess us in the future as in 
the past, the missionary stage ion tne religious his- 
tory of Japan may soun be over.” (Mr. Carey, 
August 4th.) 

In keeping with this statement, the last mail 
brings a call for four more ordained missionaries 
and six more women to be sent forward at once. 

It is enough to take one’s breath away to attempt 
to keep pace with the changes in Japan, political, 
social and religious. We seem to be witnessing 
the birth-throes ofa great nation out of heathenism 
into the light and blessedness of the Christian civi- 
lization. 

The last mail brings a call for more Christian 
teachers. ‘Thoughtful Japanese see the marked 
difference in the moral character of yoath trained 
in mission and in gove:inment schools, and are 
ready to furnish their thousands of dollars to erect 
he necessary buildings and to furni h the needed 
equipment for higher Christian edacation, if mis- 
sionary teachers Will gply take charge of them. In 
ope such scavol the Jdpanese trustees, of their own 
action, ordered that the Scriptures shuuld be read 
and prayer offered daily intheschool. The world 
moves—certainly, in Japan. So deep and go wide- 
spread is this interest that Cnristian youog men 
aod young women from abroad are called fur to tuke 
service in government schools at moderate living 
salaries. No arrangement has yet been made to 
meet expenses to and from Jap.n for such 48 may 
wish to engige in this work. Ic lies just outside 
the provioce of missionary »cards aod must be left 
to private enterprise. A Jady cornected with the 
English Chureh bas re ertiy gone to Japan, ac- 
companied by several teachers, all at her charges— 
an example we are glad ty commend to Christian 
women in thes countiy. 

The work for women is opening within the last 
vear ai never befure, Our girls’ schools at Kobe, 
Kyoto and Osaka are crowded, So, too, Miss Dud- 
1ey’s school fur training Bible-wowen ad evapgel- 
ists) A hike experience awaits tne School for 
Nurses at K) oto. There is really no limi: to the 
cails on our missionary ladies for instruccion in the 
arts of domestic life, a3 well as in the Scriptures, 
from women of all ages and of the b-tter classes, 
In a few years (his great opp ritunity of the ages 
will have passed. Shexli not the means he granied 
at ot ce to secure the triumph of the Gospel in the 
Sunrire kingdom? 

We note in all these missions a steady advance in 
the direction of 2elf-eupport, a healthier tour of 
Ouris‘ian lite op tae part of professed Uhrist‘ans, a 
livelier interest in Chr stian education, &@ gBeat and 
hopeful change of pubiic sentiment in regard to the 
social and moral elevation of woman. luno branch 
of the service nas there been eo much to encourage. 
[n geoera}, it may be observed, the ou'look abroad 
wus never more ho: eful for enlurgeu effort on 
every haud, Neyer before were sucn oppoi'unities 
ufferea to men aid women of generous Cnristian 
awbition to make their Jives tell fur tbe promotion 
of tne Kingdom ot Crrist. 


CHINA, AFRICA AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 
BY SECRETARY SMITH. 


WE bring here the reports from nine missions, 
namely: four in Chiva—Foochow, North China, 
Sbanse and Hong K ong; three in Africa—Zalu, Wert 
Central Afnca, avd East Cen'ra! Africa; two in the 
Pacific Islands—Micronesia and the Hawalian Isl- 
ands, Five ofthese have been established twenty- 
five yeirs and upwerd, and are thoroug%ly organ- 
ized for their varied work; four have been plauted 
witnio seven years, aud are but just beginning to 
measure themstlves with the almost bouncless 
oppoitanities tbat surr-uod them. Amid widely 
varying conditions, and vith metho Js salted to the 
diverse circumstances, ‘he work of preaching ard 
teaching, alded by the printed pages and the min- 
istry of medicine, apd everywaere reinfurced by 
the Christian life and spirit of the laborers, has 
been carried on with faithfu'ness and good success, 
We report tnree deaths im these missions: that of 
Mra. Clara Wilkes Currie, a precious gift frcm our 
Canada churches, who within less than three 
mooths after lan ting in West A'rica was suddenly 
cut down at her pos', and lies buried at Bailundu 
beside Bagster, the pioneer of the mission; that of 
the Rev. Lorenzo Lyons, one of the Hawaiian 
Island veterans, of specis) g fts as a composer and 
translator of hymns for the native charches, whose 
summors cume only at the end of fifty years of 
useful service; and that of the Rev. A. Sturges, one 
of the pioneers in the mission to Micronesia, who 
departed in peace after thirty-five years of self- 
denying and effective service, when his work was 
done. It 18 @ pleasure to report twenty-six mis- 
sior aries commissioned the past year to reinforce 
these flelds, and eight returned, or soon to 1.eturn, 
to these missions. 

CHINA. 


There are many cheering indications that the slow 
progress of missionary work in China is sD to be 
exchanged for greater and much more rapid gains, 
The faitafal labor of many years is at last ‘aking 
effect upon the convictions of the Coinege rulers 
and people; the aim of this Christian work is be ter 
appreciated, and the publi: opinion of the outside 





world is beginning appreciably to affect the policy 
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of this great empire. The imperial proclamation 
issued from Peking last autumn, defining the work 
and aim of Christian missionaries as teaching virtue 
and persuading men to do right, and requiring the 
Chinese to welcome their labors and to live with 
them as guests, however slow it may be in reaching 
the provinces and affecting the conduct of the 
people, is yet a distinct sign of better things. In 
these fields we have a present force of sixty-seven 
laborers, twenty-four of whom are ordained mis- 
sionaries; and there are now on their way thither 
ten new missionaries, including one who is or- 
dained. And yet, what are these, compared with 
the obvious and crying needs of the field? In this 
great empire we face more thanone-fifth of the 
human race, and here, without a question, ts the 
greatest missionary problem of the immediate 
future. The fact that the number of converts in 
China has more than doubled within ten years, and 
now exceeds 30,000, is at once a proof that Christian 
work is grandly successful here, and ts a powerful 
stimulus to more abundant labors. We shall not 
begin to meet the opportunities of our work in 
China if we do not speedily double our entire force 
of laborers there. 

The past year has been one of the best in the 
history of the Foochow Mission. The work has 
been well maintained on all the stations, and the 
services of the native agency were never so valua- 
ble and productive as now. The medical work has 
assumed larger proportions, and at the same time 
has proved in a higher degree helpful to the evan- 
gelistic work. More than six thousand different 
persons have received medical treatment in some 
form, and to nearly every one Christian instruction 
has been given. Two flourishing societies of Chris- 
tian endeavor are reported, and a marked impulse in 
the line of Christian temperance has reached nearly 
every member of the missi churches in and 
around Foochow. With its fifteen churches of 336 
members, more than ten per cent. received upou 
profession of their faith this year; with its two 
boarding-schools ably manned and gathering sixty 
pupils of special promise; and with a field embrac- 
ing many millions of souls, this oldest of our mis- 
sions in China gives good report of the past and 
and holds out a cheering promise for the coming 
years. 

The North China Mission has been weak-handed 
at nearly every station, and has been compelled to 
leave much work unattempted which was ready to 
its hand. Notwithstanding, the record of the year 
shows energetic work, broad plans and important 
gains at many points. Larger numbers gather at 
the chapels for the stated preaching services; in- 
quirers are both more numerous and more deeply 
impressed by the truth they hear; in some places 
Chinese homes are freely opened to the ladies of 
the mismon, and Christian conversation is wel- 
comed, The number of those added tothe churches 
upon profession is greater than for several years 
past, 107 in a total of 961, and the tone of Christian 
life is perceptibly improving. The eight native 
preachers, graduated from the Tuang-cho Theolo- 
gical School two years since, have all been actively 
engaged in evangelistic work, some of them with 
marked success, and are proving a most valuable 
reinforcement of the mission, Excepting the 
necessary vithdrawal of experienced and valued 
missionaries, perhaps nothing for some years has 
proved so great an affliction to the mission as the, 
deaths, within a few weeks of each other, of helper 
Hou at Pang-Chuang and of helper Méng at Pao- 
ting-fu, Christian brethren who had been long in 
the service of the mission and had greatly endeared 
themselves to foreigners and natives alike by their 
neble characters and devoted labors. Such men, 
and they do not stand alone,are a complete and 
unanswerable refutation of the doubt often ex- 
pressed whether, after all, there are any true 
Christians among the Chinese. It only needs that 
a few such men inevery province of the empire be 
inspired with the sense of a divine call to become 
apostles to their own people, and the evangelization 
of China’s millions will hasten apace. The High 
School at Tung-cho has been well attended, and is 
steadily enlarging the range of studies and elevat- 
ing the standard of admission, and promises to be- 
come a school of liberal training in the highest 
sense. All the pupils in its classes last year were 
professing Christians, and a goodly number of 
them enter the theological class for the coming 
year. A flourishing Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has been orgavized at Tung-cho, with the 
happy result of deepeving the Christian faith of its 
members and of enlarging the evangelizing activity 
of the station. The Bridgman School for girls at 
Peking has enjoyed a year of prosperity, and re- 
ports, along with a hopeful religious interest, a 
marked increase in the number of pupils providing 
for their own support either wholly or in part. The 
medial arm of the mission staffin North China is 
exceptionally large and efMcient, and the report of 
the year shows 15,000 different cases treated at four 
stations. A population of from six to eight millions 
is easily accessible from the two stations in the 
province of Shantung; and this fact, taken with 
the almost limitiess openings in the province of 
Chihli, the seat of the Imperial government, with a 
population of thirty-six millions, suggests the un- 
paralleled opportunities that greet us in this great 
mission. 

The Shanse Mission, after serious depletion of Its 
numbers, for various causes, and after some disap- 
pointments in its plans, seems at length to have 
passed decisively out of this period of relative weak- 
ness, and to have taken firm root and definitely 
begun its evangelistic work. Two stations, wisely 
chosen, in central Shanse, are now well manned; 
and the mission calls for large reinforcements to 
enable it to occupy two or more additional stations 
naturally within the limits of their field. A few 
inquirers have been found at Tai-ku, and also in one 
of the villages near Fen-chau-fu, and the brethren 
press on their work with new courage. The unex- 
pected return of Mr. Price and Dr. Osborne, with 
their families, has greatly enhanced the new spirit 
of hopefulness in the mission. The fleldis large 
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mission ministers the Word of life. 

Patient and faithful work in the Hong Kong Mis- 
sion has yielded some excellent results, and has 
prepared the condinons of much greater results 
hereafter. A broad and unoccupied field hes im- 
mediately beside the scene of Mr. Hager’s work, 
and nothing but the want of an adequate force 
prevents its immediate and faithful cultivation. 
Why shall not the South China Mission be at once 
strongly reinforced and set to reap this precious 
harvest? 

AFRICA. 

Africa is still the Dark Continent, and between 
the narrow paths which adventurous men have 
marked across its surface lie vast territories and 
populous tribes as yet all unknown to the civilized 
world. Nowhere, however, are exploration and 
commercial enterprise more active; every year the 
curtain of ages visibly lifts. the area of knowledge 
broadens, and almost every week brings some new 
facts to light and hightens the zeal with which 
the civilized nations are vying with each other to 
‘*make a world out of Africa.” Nowhere is there 
presented to our day a more fascinating prot lem in 
Christian missions than the preaching of the Gospel 
and the planting of the seeds of Christian nations 
anda new Christian civilization amid the 200,000,- 
000 of this great continent. It must be a weak 
mind and a dull heart that does not feel the impulse 
and catch the fire of this grand enterprise. For 
centuries has this great continent been lying at the 
mercy of the robbers and murderers of the earth, 
stripped, peeled, its hidden spaces flowing with the 
blood and resounding with the cries of the inno- 
cent and heipless victims of an accursed and gigan- 
tic wrong. In God’s plans the time has come at 
length when this debt should be paid; and the 
Christian nations are waking to his call. As yet the 
mission stations are few and far between; but a be- 
ginning has been made, and there can be no pause 
till Christ’s kingdom comes in glory from the Desert 
to the Cape, and from sea to sea. The missions of 
the Board in Africa lie as yet near to the coast, and 
mivister to but a fraction of the people who are 
naturally dependent on them for evangelization. 
But they are so located as to advance by natural 
growth toward the interior, and they are established 
among peoples whose language and race connections 
promise a wide diffusion of the Gospel when once 
they are fully imbued with i.s life and power. 

The East Central Mission, located on Inhambane 
Bay, five hundred miles north of Durban, has suf- 
fered a serious loss in the withdrawal of Mr. Wil- 
cox, by whom the work at this point was first be- 
gun. Upon the other two stations the schools and 
regular religious services have been maintained, 
and good progress has been made in mastering the 
language and providing text-books for the schools, 
The religious interest reported a year since has suf- 
fered some abatement by reason of the disturbances 
in the mission; bat it is thought that a nucleus may 
soon be gathered of those who are ready for Chris- 
tian baptism. The numbers of this mission ought 
speedily to be quadrupled, and a definite advance 
toward the interior begun. 

'’he West Central Mission occupies three stations, 
two inland and one at the sea, and rejoices in the 
wide field that is accessible. It mouras the un- 
timely death of ove of its number; it welcomes the 
coming of the physician, for whom it has waited 
four full years. The new station at Biné is well 
opened, and the sudden death of the hostile king 
has relieved it of its greatest apprehension. The 
mission schools have been flourishing, and the task 
of preparing books for the use of the pupils and 
translating the Scriptures has made good progress. 
The brightest fact in the year’s record is the bap- 
tism at Bailundu of fourteen yeung men, all under 
twenty years of age, and the organization of the 
first church of the mission, officered with its own 
deacons and set at once to Christian work. A few 
seem ready for this step at Bihé and at Benguella 
also. The new year opens on this mission with 
brightening prospects and enlarging hope. 

The Zulu Mission reports a year of exceptional 
prosperity in all departments of its work. The 
churches have nearly all been visited with special 
religious interest and report an increase of 129 
members in a total membership of 969. The Theo- 
logical Schoo] and the three high schools have gath- 
ered 169 pupils, and in the two schools for girls the 
number might easily have been doubled if there 
hal been room to receive them. Many of these 
pupils have been hopefully converted, and the re- 
hgious life of others purified and strengthened. 
The desire for education is widespread and very 
strong; it is no infrequent occurrence that girls 
come from the kraals without the knowledge or 
consent of their families and beg to be admitted to 
the mission schools. The temperance agitation of 
three years ago has yielded lasting results, and 
other native customs out of harmony with a Chris- 
tian life are giving way before the deepening hold 
ofthe Gospel. A better and abler native agency is 
coming to the help of the mission, and the time 
seems hear when the churches can all be supplied 
with native pastors, The mission staff must soon 
be deprived of several of its most valued members, 
whose years and loug service demand relief. To press 
the work steadily on and to reach out to new fields 
that open close at hand, a few young men and wo- 
men are most urgently needed, and will find a 
work of rare interest and importance awaiting them 
there. 

THE PACIFIC ISLANDS, 

The work of the Board among the islands of the 
Pacific began sixty-eight years ago in the Sandwich 
Islands, and thirty-five years since was extended 
to the three eastern groups of Micronesia, the Gil- 
bert Islands, the Marshall Islands, and the Caroline 
Isiands. This work has been successful beyond 
any other which the Board has attempted. Within 
less than fifty years from the beginning, in 1863, the 
Sandwich Islands were Christianized, and so far 
advanced in self-government that the immediate 
supervision of the Board was withdrawn. The 





course of events since that day has not met all 
expectatiofs, and it seems needful in some degree 
to resume the work and to send new missionaries 
to this fleld. The recent political revolution has 
removed some obstacies in the way of introducing 
these new laborers,and has peculiarly prepared the 
native pastors and churches to welcome them and 
to receive their help. It is obvious that the obliga- 
tions of the American churches to these irlands 
will not be properly met until the precious results 
of past Christian labors there have been secured 
and made permanent, and the native race, ex- 
hibiting now unexpected vitality and power, is 
fully equipped for an honorable career among the 
Christian and civilized nations of the earth. The 
churches will respond quickly and generously to 
such a call. 

In Micronesia a like rapid progress has marked 
all Christian work, and though it is scarcely more 
than a quarter of a century since the first converts 
there were baptized, this mussion now includes 
46 wholly self-supporting churches, with 5,312 
members, a larger number of communicants than 
in any other mission of the Board. Six high 
schools, for training native preachers and teachers 
and their wives, gather 178 pupils, and send out 
new and well-trained laborers every year into the 
widened field; while 42 common schools, taught 
by natives and wholly self-supporting, give instruc- 
tion to some 2,800 papils. The Scriptures are 
translated wholly or in part into five different lan- 
guages, and other Christian literature, as well as 
school-books, has been provided by the mission- 
aries. The work thus far has extended to about 
half the islands of the three groups embraced, and 
new islands are visited every year. 

Since the report of the year closed, the startling 
tidings have been received that the new Spanish 
governor on Ponape has arrested and imprisoned 
Mr. Doane and deported him to Manila, in the 
Philippine Islands, for trial; and that the work on 
that island is otherwise sadly interrupted. The 
charges against Mr. Doane are frivolous, almost 
childish; and it seems evident that Roman propa- 
gandism lies at the root of all this trounle. Happily 
our government has interested itself in the matter, 
and promptly called upon Spain to restore Mr. 
Doane to his work, to make ample reparation for 
the injury to American interests there, and to give 
adequate security for the future. At the best, 
however, the presence of the Spanish officials and 
priests with convict laborers must serve in no small 
degree to disturb and check the missionary work. 
The Governor-General at Manila, upon hearing 
the case, dismissed all the charges against Mr. 
Doane, set him at liberty, and promised to send 
him back to Ponape on a Spazish cruiser to sail 
from Manila August 8th. The later news of an in- 
surrection of the natives on Ponape, with the death 
of the governor and the expulsion of the Spaniards 
though surprising and as yet not officially known to 
our government, suggests some of the new and 
perplexing trials to which our work in all those 
islands may hereafter be exposed. The importance 
of prompt, vigorous, and decisive action by our 
government at this juncture, in orderto the proper 
protection ofthe missionaries and of the invaluable 
results of their past labors in these islands, as well 
as to secure the undisturbed continuance of this 
beneficent work, cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized; and tne unanimous public sentiment of this 
nation and of the Protestant powers of the world 
will justify and applaud the act. 

From the fields which we here survey we gather 
the impression of a great and growing work, of 
steady and inspiring gains, and of limi'less oppor- 
tunities. Some checks and discouragements we 
mark, but neither the weakness nor the wickedness 
of man avails to destroy the work or greatly to 
retard its growth. The work andthe workers alike 
belong to Him of whom it is said: ** And of his 
kingdom there shall be no end.” 

CONCLUSION. 

Such is the brief record of that great work which 
the Board sustains in twenty-two missions among 
unevangelized people in all parts of the earth. In 
almost 1,000 populous centers a force of 2,500 labor- 
ers, foreign and native, is preaching the Gospel in 
twenty-five different Janguages, and conducting a 
great evangelistic and educational work. Fifteen 
new churches have been organized, and out of a 
total membership of 28,000 nearly 3,000 have made 
protession of faith this year. In ninety-six high 
schools and colleges 6,000 picked youths of both 
sexes are in training to reinforce the native agency, 
besides 34,000 pupils under Christian instruction 
and influence in common schools. And above all, 
the Christian character of the native converts is 
assuming greater depth and earnestness, and their 
share in evangelistic work is steadily increasing in 
value as well as in amount. 

With a work thus fruitful and enlarging, with 
open doors on every hand, and with ample re- 
sources to meet all these demands, the divine cull 
to enlarged efforts and to deeper earnestness in 
evangelizing the nations grows emphatic and dis- 
tinct beyond aj] precedent. 

GENERAL SUMMARY, 1S886~’87, 
Missions. 
Number of missions 
I OD soak cavccccaoesiaupuecdendaas 89 
Number of out-stations,.... patiaincdeewendes .-+- 891 
Laborers Employed. 
Number of ordained missionaries (11 

being physicians)................ beeen 166 
Number of physicians not ordained, $s 

MRO ORG G4 WOME ccc cicccccccecesescs 12 


Number of women (wives, 163, wamar- 

ried, besides physicians, 106) 
Whole number of laborers sent from 

Tt SI, cnccasenenaes pavehenebba — 437 
Number of native pastors............... 155 
Namber of native preachers and cate- 

Gas cnt ceenssobenescs setcess cocce 888 
Number of native school-teachers...... 1,164 








Number of other native helpers. ..... eos 325—2,037 
Whole number of laborers connected 

with the missions................. eoee 2,494 

The Press. 

Pages printed, as nearly as can be 

BORTMOE. 00. ccvccece At Pee ee -- 18,650,000" 

The Churches, 

I Oe IR onc acccadunondeadeccure 325° 
Number of church-members................. 28,042 
Se NE TD FOE. 0 os vcd cccccccscacsece 2,906 


Whole number from the first, a3 nearly as can 
Se ney Comnetalguiccdadiatnedessceeendons 101,089 


Educational Department. 
Number of high schools, theological semina- 


ries, and station classes.......... ae oveseves 
Number of pupils in the above..... aici sina a 
Number of boarding-schools for giris.... .. 41 
Number of pupils in boarding-scitvols for 

vevdswnvetenditeskus icekcaaenacenee sa . 2,818 
Number of common schools............... ° 878 
Number of pupils in common schools........ 34,417 
Whole number under instruction............. 41,151 


The Rev. Dr. Clark, upon rising from his 
seat for the purpose of presenting his paper, 
and also at the conclusion of his paper, was 
greeted with prolonged and enthusiastic 
applause. 

Judson Smith, D.D., Junior Foreign Sec- 
retary, read that part of the annual sur- 
vey relating to the missions in China, 
Africa, and the Pacific Islands, and his pa- 
per was alsoreceived with applause. 

The hymn “Stand up for Jesus,’ was 
sung. Attheclose of the hymn the Pres- 
ident made the following announcement: 

PRESIDENT BLATCHFORD :—***He was not, for 
God took him.’ A few moments ago, during the 
closing paragraphs of that Report, there was sitting 
b sus here on the platform the Hon. Wm. B. 
Washburn, of Greenfield, in this state, a man who 
has been associated long with the work of this 
Board, a man with whom we have been associated 
iu this work. He has gone. A sudden stroke of 
apoplexy has carried him to that home where all 
these problems are solved.” 

The Rev. Dr. Bartlett, President of Dart- 
mouth College, then led in prayer. 

The meeting then spent half an hour in, 
devotional exercises, suggested by the death. 
of Gov. Washburn, led by G. F. Pentecost, 

D.D. 

Secretary Stimson announced that a eon- 
gratulatory telegram had been received 
from the North Conference of Ohio, express- 
ing satisfaction with the management of 
the Prudential Committee. A telegram 
was also received from the Congregational 


Wis., expressing great interest in the work 


work; and expressing a hope that at this 
trying time it may be rightly guided. 

The Rev. A. H. Quint, D.D., offered the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be ap- 
pointed to report at the next annual session a re- 
arranged and codified draft of the By-laws and 
Rules of the Board; reporting, also, in a separate 
form, such amendments as may seem desirable to 
the committee. 


Upon motion, the above resolution was 
referred to the Business Committee. 

The report of the Prudential Committee, 
as ordered at the last meeting of the Board 
on the subject of Councils was presented by 
the Rev. Dr. Judson Smith. 

The report was received with frequent 
and loud applause. [See THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of last week.] 

The Rev. Henry T. Cheever, of Worcester, 
attempted to introduce a resolution to the 
effect that it is the sense of the loyal and 
loving constituency of the American Board 
that the candidates for the missionary call- 
ing who regard the belief in a future pro- 
bation as permissible shall not thereby be 
excluded from appointment to missionary 
fields, but was decided out of order. 

The Rev. A. H. Quint, D.D., moved the 
adoption of the Report of the Prudential 
Committee as read by Dr. Smith. 

President Noah Porter, D.D., of Yale Cot- 
lege, objected to an immediate vote upon 
this question, and offered an amendment 
to the motion of Dr. Quint that the matter 
be referred to a Special Committee. 

A. H. Quint, D.D.:—I must say I do not see 
any reason for referring this to a special commit- 
tee. I do see reasons why the report ought to be 
discussed and why every member ought to have 
every chance to discuss this; but a Committee 
would not give us any additional information any 
more than gentlemen can on the floor, and I ebject 
for one that this report should be sent to a Commit- 
tee. The Prudential Committee was made a special 
Committee and they have given us a long and ex- 
haustive report which we can approach and discuss, 
and every gentleman who has a single thought 
bearing upon it should have ample opportunity to 
present it; but to delay by referring to another 
Committee, there is no certainty that that will beany 
more satisfactory. I think it will be useless, and 
therefore I move that this report be made a special 
order of the first business of the afternoon if Presi- 
dent Porter will withdraw his amendment, and if 
the gentlemen are not prepared fully it will be 
postponed. 
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President Porter :—I withdraw the amendment. 

Dr. Eddy expressed himself in favor of send- 
ing the report to a special Committee. 

President Blatchford :—The first business of the 
afternoon will be the discussion upon the paper 
which has just been presented by the Prudential 
Committee. In addition to that there will be read 
important papers from Secretaries Alden, Clark 
and Smith on the different departments under their 
charge which will follow this discussion. 


Adjourned till 2 Pp. mM. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 5th, 1887. 
The exercises began by the singing of the 
hymn, “ In the cross of Christ I glory:” 


President Blatchford:, I would bring before the 
members of the Board and the audience at this time 
a subject which I am prompted to do by request 
which has come to me from many. It relates to the 
expression of feeling by applause. It is a custom 
which has grown of late years at meetings of the 
Board. I would simply say that the expression of 
feeling by applause prevents hearing; it hinders 
the transaction of business; it tends strongly to in- 
tensify whatever feelings may be arousea, and what 
is more, and most important, it is regarded by maby 
as exceedingly unbecomirg in an assembly like this 
which has met to transact business for Christ. I 
hope that it will not be indulged in. I am very cer- 
tain that you will see the beneficial eftects if you 
will refrain from any expression of applause. The 
first business is to hear a full report from the Nomi- 
nating Committee. 


The Nominating Committee reported the 
following sub-committees, which were de- 
clared appointed: 

Committee to Nominate Officers of the Board—Rev. 
Dr. E. P. Goodwin, Rev. Dr. James G. Vose, Rev. 
Dr. Nathaniel A. Hyde, Rev.Dr. Israel W. Andrews, 
Rev. Dr. James W. Cooper, James P. Wallace and 
Philip L. Moen. 

Committee on African Missions —Rev. Dr. Simeon 
Gilbert, Rev. Lewis Grout, Rev. Dr. Charles F 
Thwing, Rev. W. E. Park, Rev. S. McCall, Dr" 
L. Presbrey and John N. Denison. 

Committee on India and Ceylon:—Rev. Dr. Noah 
Porter, Rev. Dr. A. H. Quint, Rev. Dr. George F. 
Magoun, Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, Rev. Dr. Israel 
Pp. Warren, Amasa Woolson and C. H. Bull. 

Committee on Missions to the Pacijic Islands —Rev 
Dr. G. L. Walker, Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, Rev, 
Dr. Hiram C. Hayden, Rev. H. J. Patrick, Rev. Ju- 
lins A. Reed, L. Styles Ely and Rowland Hazard. 

Committee on Japan missions:—RKev. Dr. Dwinell 
Rey. George M. Boynton, Rev. D. N. Beach, Rev. 
Dr. C. C. Creegan, Rev. Dr. L. O. Brastow, Charles 
H. Case and John W. Noyes. 

Commiltee on Missions to China—Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Fairchiid, Rev. Dr. A. L. Chapin, Rev. C. M. San 
ders, PresidentJ. W. Strong, Rev. B. G. Northrop 
William H. Rice and Samuel A. Chapin. 

Committee on Turkish Missions—Rev. Dr. Selah 
Merrill, Rev. Dr. Edwin Bilss, Rev. Dr. Cyrus Ham- 
lin, Rev. J. W. Backus, C. F. Gates and J. 5. 
Wheelwright. 

Committee on Missions in Papal Lands;--Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, kev. C. H. Daniels, Rev. Georgs A. 
Gordon, Rev. Dr. E. W. Gilman, Rev. Dr. E. P. 
hwing, J.K. Scarborough and Francis C. Sessions. 

Dr. Stimson, Secretary :—The business in order is 
a debate upon the Report of the Pradentiai Com- 
mittee presented this morning. The motion before 
the house is the adoption of the Report. Inasmuch 
as the Report contains a long argument, and as the 
tinal sentence expressing the view of it may be re- 
garded as constituting a resolution under tne rules 
of tne Board, I venture to ask to amend the motion 
now before the house, which is merely a formal 
one, and that the questton be considered as follows: 
The motion to accept the Report and to adopt the 
conclusion which is expressed in a single sentence 
—** That the Committee deems the matter referred 
to them inexpedient.” The reason for this simply 
is, that this gets the Report before the house for 
discussion and acceptance without committing the 
house to the argument at all. Tne motion, with 
the consent of that body, will be upon the accept- 
ance of the Report and the adoption of tne state- 
ment with whichi closes. 

President Porter:—I move, in view of the fact 
that the subject matter of this Report is similar to 
that which has alread, been submitted to the Home 
Committee, that the report be placed in the hands 
of that Committee. I understand that the subject 
matter isthe same—that the principles involved 
ure the same. We shall go over the grouod twice 
if we begin the discussion this afternoon, 00 as 
well as we may. We shall have to go over the 
same ground onthe paper referred to the Home 
Secretary. ° 

Dr. G. F. Magoun, of Iowa:—I beg ‘eave to 
object to the statement that has been made that 
that other matter deals with the matter of ccuncils. 
I did not hear a word on that subject before. It is, 
in other words, giving that Committee, to whom 
the Home Department is referred, double duty 
to do. 

President Porter :—I suppose that the same prin- 
ciples are involved. It is hardly worth while to go 
over the discussion twice, and thea we shall have 
the advantage of the report of the Committee into 
whose hands it has been committed. 

The Rev. Dr. Noble, of Chicago:—I wish to say, 
before making the remark which occurs to me, 
that itis always a matter of pain to differ with 
President Porter, and 1 hesitate very much to in- 
terpose any sort of objection to any suggestion 
which he may make, and especially to the sug- 
gestion which he bas just made, because, it seems 
to me, an objection on his part based upon abso- 
Jute fairness, and in some respects upon expe- 
diency as referring to getting through with the 
business that is before this Board; but I beg leave 
to suggest, on the other side, that if itis only nec- 
essary to traverse this ground once, we may as 





well traverse it now, and when we come to the 
Report of the Committee on Home Departments 
just simply say-that we have been over that 
ground, and, therefore, we would not ned to di- 
cuss the Keport, but simply adopt it. We have 
gathered here to-day—these days are going rap- 
idly by—and this question of council is one that has 
been agitated and discussed from every possible 
point, and it has been discussed in the newspapers, 
im the magazines, in the reviews, it has been dis- 
cussed in associations, conferences and every- 
where. I imagine there isis not a member of the 

Board whose mind is not already made up no that 

question, and I think we shai! gain nothing by re- 
ferring the matter to a committee, and thus defer- 
ring the discussion, if anybody has anything to say. 
And I hope that it will seem wise in the estimation 
of the Board in their vote now, to decide what we 
are to do, and whether we are to go on immediately 
with the discussion of the question that is before 
us. 

The President called for the ayes and 
noes, and decided the motion to refer lost. 
The position of the Chair having been ques- 
tioned, a vote was taken with uplifted 
hands, resulting in 91 noes and 49 yeas. 

The President:—The motion now recurs 
to the adoption of the final sentence of the 
resolution. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion ? 

A member requested that the motion be 
divided and that the question come first on 
the acceptance of the report. The report was 
accepted. 

The Secretary, Dr. Stimson, then read 
the proposition which was offered for adop- 
tion: 


“The Prudential Committee deem the measure 
submitted for their consideration inexpedient.” 


DR. PATTON’S ADDRESS. 


W. W. Patton,D.D.,of Washington,D. C.:—Mr.Pres- 
ident, in listening to that report this morning, which 
paved the way to that final sentence, I was gratified 
to find that I could agree with nearly everything 
that was said of it. At thesame time, as that report 
will go out before the public, I feel unwilling that 
it shall go out without an expresssion of some sort 
bearing upon this subject of councils. Iam satisfied 
with the reasoning of that report as regards the use 
of councils for the purposes contemplated in and 
discussed by that report. I wassorry that there 
were sentences in it which, as a Congregationalist, 
Icould not but feel had an unhappy bearing upon 
the estimation in which our Congregational system 
is held. It wgs upon a tendency on the part of the 
rival denominatinns to depreciate Congregation- 
alism, and especially to depreciate our system of 
councils. I was very sorry, therefore, to have any 
seeming reflections upon that part of our Congrega- 
tioval polity. There was no praise, if I remember, 
in a single sentence of our system of ecclesiasticai 
councils. They were characterized as being local. 
Tney were characterized, in fact, as being of feeble 
instrumentality—never capable cf being called to- 
gether. Mr. President, I have seen scores of min- 
isters that were ordained, ordained by Congrega- 
tional Councils, those collected froin a number of 
localities briefly holding their sessions, those inca- 
pable of being called together again but having done 
their work. We stand here to-day as representa- 
tives of what those councils did. I do not like to 
have aslur cast upon them in any way because 
they may be inadequate to perform a certain some- 
what individual function that has been claimed by 
some in their behalf. Another thing I wish to 
say in this connection before we dispose of this 
subject. I make a distinction between the relation 
of this Board to councils such as is contemplated in 
that report and in another way which I regard to be 
of the iighest importance which is tnis: It nas been 
repeatedly stated here that this Board shail be 
guided, and its Prudential Committee shall be 
guided in tneir decisions by loyaity to the faith of 
the churches. 

How is that faith of the churches to be ascer- 
tained? Thatis a very important question after we 
admit that general principle. Not by statiug the 
inner consciousuess of the Pradential Committee at 
Boston, which is a local body, as local as any 
Council, with opinions of geutlemen who live in the 
immediate vicinity of Boston. They represent, 
therefore, mcre or less of a local interest and local 
sentiment and are thus liable to come under in- 
fluences of a lecal character when such influences 
arise. Now, sir, I maintain that this Commitiee is 
to ascertain what is the actual doctrinal fellowship 
of the Congregational churches of the United States 
by taking the decisions of councils which are per- 
petually coming up allover the land. There are 
councils being held every week for the ordination o 
ministers, fur installation of pastors, meetings of 
their associations beiug held almost every week to 
ordaio young men tothe ministry and t» receive 
ordained ministers into membersnip into those as- 
sociations. Tne fellowship of the Congregatioval 
churches is properly ecclesiastical, and all that I 
have been anxious to prevent has been that either 
direcily orindirectly, this Board shall be used to 
decide what is the judginent of the Congregational 
churches on these point . It is no function of this 
Board to make such decisions as is conceded in the 
report before us. But it may be done indirectly 
when itis not dune directly. Let me suppose a 
case and we will take itin connection with young 
men and missionaries full cf the love of Christ who 
desire to go abroad as missionaries or they may be 
pastors who have already been ordained. It is-a 
young man that desires ordination. He may come 
before a council—he may speak his views. They 
may inquire fairly and rigorously into every point 
of hisbelief. They may then unanimously approve 
him as entitled to fellowsbip. We have always said 
that Councils represented the fellowship of the 
denomination and pow if we are to take a back 
track in that connection, and swallow our own 





words that we have been repeating for generations, 
it will be to our injury and that of our polity. If I 
am a member of that Council and if the young man 
is successful, which he may be, it 1s incumbent 
upon that Council to give him the right hand of 
fellowship, and when the ordination takes place I 
step forwarl] and give him the right hand of 
fellowship, not in my own name or in the name of 
the ten or twelve churches in that society; J 
we'come him to fellowship of Congregational 
churches throughout the land. That young man is 
examined by this Board afterward upon every point 
upon which the Council examines him, and pro- 
noances him sound and worthy of fellowship, and 
I give bim the right hand of fellowship. This Com- 
mittee may on some points pronource him unsound 
and unworthy of being sent out as a foreign mission- 
ary of the Congregational churches. In other words, 
they represent not the fellowship of the churches. 
That, as a Congregationalhst, I cannot well endure. 
It is a contradiction of our tundamental principles, 
and when that is done, and where Council after 
Council throughout the land has uttered its 
voice in bebalf of the churches, I say it is bring- 
ing ux into Collision with the established principles 
of our feliowship. There was a time when that 
Prudential Committee refused to send out a young 
man tinctured with Oberlin doctrines, aad withdrew 
their fellowsbip from the field in Siam because they 
were tinctured with Oberlin views. Now what do 
we find? One of the Secretaries of this Board 
called to a professorship at Oberlin, and one of our 
honored members the President Of that institution. 
Mr. President, we live and learn. Our fellowship 
necessarily widens, and it is not for this Board to 
say that we must doubt their wisdom. That 1s not 
their function. Now, ladmit that they have this 
nght of inquiry into the views of those who may 
come before them, but they act in that respect as 
our agents. They are bound to use a standard that 
represents, not their own doctrinal views, but the 
doctrinal views that are allowed to come within the 
range of the fellowship of our churches. 

It is a very dangerous thing to defend this decis- 
ion upon the ground presented in that report that 
this body is undenominational. Let our churches 
rise up and say that they have a Congregational 
Missionary Society. It is facts that we have to deal 
with, not merely local theories. 

S. H. POTTER’S ADDRESS. 


8S. H. Potter, Esq., of Terre Haute, Ind.:—The 
gentleman who has just spoken, declared that the 
Prudential Committee refused to send persons who 
held Oberlin views to the foreign field. 

He did not state exactly what the reason was. 
The Prudential Committee did refuse to send those 
who held to Oberlin views; but what were those 
views? They were views of perfection—that one 
who studied at Oberlin and was a graduate and 
received his diploma from Oberlin, was a man who 
had attained to a sinless state [langhter]; and not 
until Oberlin changed its views and became thor- 
oughly orthodox in its views, did the Prudential 
Committee admit Oberlin men. [Cries of “ Good! 
Good!” and laughter.] 

It is no argument to say that the Prudential Com- 
mittee once refused. They did refuse—and the 
whole of our Congregational Church, and the Pres- 
byterian Church—to approve the course of the 
brethren who held to that doctrine, until Oberlin 
became thoroughly converted and reformed in this 
respect. [Laughter.] 

Now, sir, I have been thinking a great deal about 
this question to come before this Board, ana I 
would not have been here if I had not taken some 
interest in it. I came here as one who, perhaps, 
could do something toward maintaining the in- 
tegrity of our blessed Holy Bible. And that is 
what I am here for, to maintain the truth of 
our Holy Bible, and its evangelical doctrines. 
Now, upon what is this trouble and this difficulty 


founded, where does it originate? A few 
years ago a general Council ef the Con- 
gregational churches of the United States 


met as a national body. They appointed a 
committee to adopt and to formulate a creed, a 
doctrine, a platform upon which all the Congrega- 
tional chur: hes of the United States should unite 
and carry on their operations. That committee re- 
ported, and there are a great many here that know 
very well how that report was received. When we 
received that creed, that platform, we met together 
In councils, We met together as churches, and it was 
almost universally adopted by local churcnes and 
by councils. 

But where is that creed and platform to-day? 
We have churches and councils io the West that 
have no creeds at all, and if an applicant for a for- 
eign mission was to appl: and go before a counec:] in 
some of the states of the West he would not have to 
subscribe to any creed nor to any platform. He 
would be recommended at once to the Prudential 
Committee as a fitting and suitable candidate. Itis 
only a few years ago when there was sent to us a 
minister from one of these Eastern states to preach 
or us, ard he did not preach long before some of us 
discovered that he was a thorough and very well 
yeducated man inthe doctrines of Unitarianism, and 
some of us sat under his teaching and for two years 
endured Unitarian teaching. denying the divinity 
and incarnation of Christ, and we sat it out until he 
left us. 

Then, there was recommended to us another 
Congrega‘ional minister who has been preaching 
for two years. Last week Lentertained him for a 
whole week in my house—he may be in this house 
to-day; Ido not know; I am not making personal 
refiections upon any one—but when a man comes 
to us as an evangelical minister, as believing in the 
doctrines of Christ and the doctrines of the Bible, 
and commences preaching to us Universalism and 
Unitarianism andevery other kind of ism except 
evangelism it is more than some of us can 
stand. 

What we want is a platform, a creed; and if 
there was a universal creed, a safe and sure 
creed based upon the Holy Scriptures we would 


submit a question of this kind to Councils in the 
East, to Councils in the West, they would decide 
entirely different. So, consequently, there would 
be no conformity. 

Now, I believe this, if the Congregationa 
churches of the United States could adopt some 
platform, some doctrine, some sound evangelical 
platform, then you might constitute satisfactory 
Councils. 

So long as there is a large difference of opinion, 
so long as there is no universal doctrinal platform 
aod creed to govern, you must submit it to this 
Prudential Committee. It is tbe only safe course 
for this American Board to pursue, to pursue the 
course the Commitiee is pursuing now until we 
can come to that point and establish a universal 
platform, a creed upon which all churches can be 
united; and then when an applicant says, “I 
subscribe to the platform, the Creed of the Con- 
gregationa] Church” of the United States the Com- 
mittee may Safely*send him out. 

PROFESSOR HARRIS’S ADDRESS. 

Samuel Harris, D.D., of New Haven:—It is with 
great rejuctance that Loccupy the precious time 
of this Board on this question. I greatiy regret that 
it was not referred to the Committee upon the Home 
Report, or at least deferred unti! after that report 
had been presented and discussed in order to save 
our time, for we shall touch in both discussions upon 
the same points toa considerable extent, and per- 
haps the conclusions reached after discussing tha‘ 
report will shut out the necessity of any discussion 
on this point. 

I speak simply because I think there are some 
misapprehensions which are conveyed unintention- 
ally in this paper which was read this morning. I 
would have the subject clearly before our minds, at 
least what is proposed. 

The great question I am interested in is the res- 
cuing of this Board from the necessities incident to 
its undertaking to decide questions of theology. 
The meeting last year was mainly occupied, so far 
as its interest and its effect was concerned with dis- 
cussion of theology. It seems to me that it does 
not belong to the Board at all to discuss such ques- 
tions, and the only interest I have in this question of 
Councils is that possibly it may open a way by which 
all these brethren harmoniously may be able to 
reach satisfactory selections of men who are to be 
sent out as missionaries without involving the ne- 
cessity of engaging in theological controversies, or 
the seeming of an attempt on one side or another to 
put this Board in a partisan attitude in a controversy 
on theology within the churches, which of al! things 
is mostto be deprecated, but which, so far as I 
know, saving only the instance which was stated 
here to-day, has never been done until now. 

Now, this paper, considering how it is prepared, 
and judging it on its merits, contains, 1 suppose, 
everything which can be said in opposition to re- 
ferring the questions of doctrine respecting can- 
didates to the ecclesiastical bedies of the depomi- 
nation to which they belong; Congregational 
Councils if they are Congregationalists; Presbyteriea 
if they are Presbyterians. 

In the first place, itis said in the paper that the 
referring of these questions to a council would in- 
volve the ecclesiastical action of the Committee in 
calling councils. I don’t known any person who 
has any thought or ever had any thought that this 
Board or the Prudential Committee would ever call 
a council, 

It seems to me the case is perfectly simple: A 
candidate comes before the Prudential Committee. 
They are to make all inquiries of him and all in- 
quiries respecting him which they make now, in- 
cluding ail questions of doctrine which becessarily 
bear 1n their minds upon his fitness for the ministry. 
If they find that in all respects he promises to 
make a successiul winister, except difference on 
some point of doctrine which at the time is in con- 
troversy within the churche:, then they should ac- 
cept him with the proviso that he shail in due time 
after ave ab Opportunity to give the subject 
further consideration, and shail be ordained ac- 
cording t> the usages of the churcad to whicn he 
beloags by an ecclesiastical Council, if he is a Con- 
gregativnalist called vy the church of which he isa 
membcr. 

‘his Board cannot dictate to the Congregational 
churches how they shall calla Counw), vut 1 should 

wish that some secieiary or Memv-r of the Com- 
mivtee shuulu be invited as a Member Of the Coun- 
cu, aud theu ali the infurimation Wurch the Secre- 
lary Nas Can ve jaid befure Wwe the Council and 
tuei@cun be 1Ui, Giscuss.0Ou, hol in respect tome 
pout of ductrine, bul lu .espect tu the views and 
Cuaracter ol bial paruiculur Wualy Whether Lis duc- 
trinal velief Sduuld ofUs tui vul lium the Mistry; 
aud 1 bolu that (he standaid of oltuodoxy should be 
Lue sawe [uF Wliuisteis avruad a8 fur luluislers ab 
hume, (Cries vi Guud! Guud!,; Specile qualification 
for WusSiuuary WOrk Of heath, aplilude in acquir- 
ing languages must be vllic.ally Judged by the 
Cum mittee justi as ihe Cuurch jJuuges officially 
whetner a man’s o1atory, €ic., are pauisiactory ; but 
as 10 the question uf ortavuduxXy LO wan should be 
shuL OULIrum the Milnistiy abroad who would be 
accepted 10 the minisiry at home wheu that is the 
sule yuestion, 

Now, as tu the second point, that there have been 
some niDely Candidates ts year, wud you would 
have W have mimely Couucils. We, ol course, do 
not expect Councils for laymen avd lavies gung 
abroad aby more than we do at home. Lhe ma- 
jority, almost ail the Caudidates for missiouary ap- 
pointment are unoidaimed; the Others must have 
au ordaining Couucil; so that it 18 not adding one 
to the number of Councils. 

The whole thing is perfectly feasible and easy if 
we are disposed to go into it, and thik it best, 
Whether it is best Gepends upon various things, 
If we can only reheve the Board of its present em- 
barrassment im deciding these questions in any 
other way that is consistent witn the polity of our 
churches, I do not stand about Councils, But the 





not have this difficulty to-day; andif you were to 


great question is to relieve this Board of the necea- 
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sity of coming year after year and entering into 
theological controversy. And which way most of 
the questions of theological controversy within the 
cyurches, historically arising, actually are to be de- 
cided, is less to me than to rescue this Board—for 
this controversy is not the last one that will arwe. 
This ope may pass away, avd in ten yeurs there will 
be another, and this Board has got to go over all 
this agony again; and in every controversy that 
comes up, it is essential to the welfare of the Board 
that it be lifted above this area into the broader 
area of Christian work, accepting, so far as the 
question of orthodoxy is concerned, the ministers 
whom the churches accept, 

Now, as to the inadequacy of a Council. A 
Council ix local, and it doesn’t settle the question of 
orthovoxy for the whvle country. Do you know 
tha® that ia the foundation stone of our Vongrega- 
tional system that there shall not be, except in the 
Bible and the Spirit of God any authoritative 
declaration of what orthodoxy is, hecause the 
Congregational churches have cho-en to trust the 
sanctified common sense and piety of the churches 
who come together, notto settle questions of ab- 
Strac! duc rine, but to exam'‘nea minister who 
believes God has ca\led oim to the work of preach- 
ing the Gospel, eXauwining that particular man in 
view of all that he is as a map, and deciding 
whe ber he sball be a mivi.ter of the Gospel for the 
Couren; that, ia Kaowledge of all his peculiarities 
has celled him, or fr the foreign field where the 
Prudential Committee takes the place of the local 
church, and may say: “He is everything we want 
for a mussiooary,if he is orthodox,” that is the 
way. 

Now, here is a Council called in Maine; there is 
one called in ei liforoia; to-morrow there is one 
called 19 New Hampshire ; in all parts of the coup- 
try these questions are put, not abstractly, but 
jracticully with reference to the exigencies of 
Christian work, and itis true we get differing de- 
cisions sometimes in times of tbeological contro- 
versy for a while, but in ihe lorg run we very soon 
come ina practical way througa the guidance of 
God’s Spirit to an avreement. We have done go in 
greater trials than this in the past and we shall do 
80 agaip if we tiuat to God’s churcnes and God's 
ministers, God's Bible and God’s Spirit without 
looking down into Eg‘ pt for horses to set up a great 
tribunal that is to declare what is to be the partca- 
jar belief of all ministers and of all Christians in all 
the country. 

That is not Congregationalism, and the attempt 
to substirure this American Board for such a 
tribuval of universal authuriy to declare what shall 
be the doctrines pieachea everywhere outside of 
the Usted States by American citizens is just the 
atte opt to oveiturn Congregativoalisin from its 
Place and to establish, D ta tribunal created by the 
churches themseives, wuich mig:.t be tolerable, as 
We see in our Presbyterwn b.ethren, but a tribunal 
in the creation of which no church whatever hus 
any voice. 

Are We gcicg to submit questions of doctrine to 
th's corporation for all the work of all the churches 
in foreign lands? Itrus: no’. 

Now, it used to be sa.d: ** Congregationalism does 
vely well for the old seiled couurry in New Eng- 
laud, but it vever will do to let it go beyund the 
Hudson River; it is nt compeieut to meet the new 
setiiem~cts of the West.” 

Bu’ the time cum» whea the union with Presby- 
terlan churches, wnic 150 loug an’ so happily con- 
tloued, was severed. Let all these Western 
bretnren ray whether Congregationalism has proved 
itself inadequate to meet the demands of the new 
Setilemeuts, It was said Just as strongly, wit? Just 
as much torce of argument as itis cow said, that 
it will never do to trast our CLunctiis with reference 
to ibe questi n ot nisitonaries, 

Try it for ten or weaoty years and you will see it 
Works a grea! dea! be ter than this Board can do it, 
or any of its officers, with more satisfaction to the 
churcoes, with more harmory of spirit, with a 
deeper wterest created in the churches by tne very 
fact that thelrown churches and councils have a 
handin determinivg who shall be the ministers. 
The churches will feel they have an origina) in- 
dependent interest in seeing that men are sent into 
the missionary flelc, and that the rignt men are 
sent; and for ope, I have confi-jence in this fra- 
ternity of Congregational cuurches a3 the great 
bulwark of the Church and the Gospel of God, so 
far a8 aby human contrivance can be 80, more 
near'y like the orgavization of the Church in which 
the Gospel first spread through the world and hav- 
ing fewer bars to prevent any Christian man or 
Christian woman from working with us in the work 
of the Lord. 

And I rejoice, and I rejoiced last night in the 
eloquent presentation of the Kingdom of God to 
us, when the preacher so earnestly and so power- 
fully spoke to us of the unity of all Christians, of 
a!] Whom Christ receives in the Kingdom of God 
and in the work of advancing It. 

This Board was started on that basis, and its Con- 
grega'io: al polity rests upon that basis; and it is 
my opinion if we simply leave doctrinal questions 
to the decision of Councils in specific cases for our- 
selves, or to the deci-ion of Presbyteries, twenty 
years will p’ss away and you will have just as true, 
pure and noble a company of mis-ionaries proclai‘m- 
ing Christ as you h+ve to-day and as you have had 
during the whole history of the Board. 

Now, we saw from the paper presented this 
morning that the Board has been feeling its way 
through great difficulty. We saw what mistakes 
they made at the outset. They sought to exercise 
ecclesiastical control. They supposed the churches 
must do it some way, and they called a Council. 

Now, is there pot @ possibility that we may reach 
a polnt where we may discover another mistake 
and where we can make a change of our polity that 
can give this Bourd more power and more purity 
and more acceptacce with the churches and deliver ir 
from this misery ani agony of coming together and 
diseussing questions of theology controverted 
Within the churches. 





DR. HAMLIN’S ADDRESS. 


Cyrus Hamlin, D.D.:—I am very sorry to differ 
frgm my dear old college triend, Dr. Harris; but, 
sir, there is something dearer to me than even col- 
lege friendships. 

Professor Harris:—It does 
friendships if you need to differ. 

Dr. Hamlin :—No; there is a way, I acknowledge, 
pointed out by Dr. Harris, by whicn ali this differ- 
ence may pass away, and we may have perfect 
purity and harmony. We are now divided; called 
by different names; one party is called the “old 
orthodox party,” and the other party is called the 
**new departure,” or the “ Andoverian party,” or 
the party of ** progressive theology.” 

It matters not, sir, What Dames we give. Let us 
not consider theological opinions of any conse- 
quence; let one man be Unitarian, and another 
Universalist, and another Orthodox; but let us all 
go into the missionary field together, or let us send 
them all there, and there wi.l be bo trouble here at 
home, certainly. (Laughter.] 

If we come to the point that we consider, that 
theological differences, our relative beiiefs as to 
the doctiine of salvation, are of no importance, 
they should never divide us. A Council fiom one 
part of the country may ordain a good Unitarian, 
and another,a good Universalist, and another a 
good Rationalist, neither of them believing in the 
Bible as we believe in it; everything at home be- 
comes lovely and delightful and sweet and lucid 
and harmonious. But tbe main subject has been 
on an entirely different view, and that is the great 
field of missions among the heatien and in Moham- 
medan lands, and where the results of our action 
will be felt, 

Fifty years ago last February I was appointed a 
missionary of the American Board and I think I 
may claim to know something of the character of 
the missionary fleld, andif I would give any one 
characteristic of the missionary field which you 
have established in unevangelized lands it will be 
this, that they are all Bible missions. 

Your missionaries study the Bible, they translate 
the Bible, they teach the Bible, they present the 
Bible to heathens, Moslems and Orientals as the 
foundation upon which they stand; they present the 
command of Cbrist as their authority and, with the 
Bible in their banda, your missionaries have faced 
all the powers of darkness and all the earthly 
powers in foreign lands. They believe in the su- 
preme authority of the Bible in its plenary inspira- 
tion; they believe in it as the only iufallible 1ule of 
faith and practice. E 

Now, sir, we are sent out to them, men who have 
this view of the Bible, and [ ask you what will be 
the consequence in those ftlelds—not here, but in 
those fields where your missionaries have stood, 
some of them thirty, forty, fifty years, facing the 
powers of darkness on the authority of God’s Word. 
Suppose you serd them missio: aries who define 
the Bible to all these na:ive churches which have 
been formed and founded upon the Bible, and you 
give tnem this definition, which will be found in 

substance iv all the writings of the party to whom 
I refer: **The Bible 1s but the voice of Christian 
cousciousness tn the past, Christian consciousness 
is but the voice of the Bible: God is ever writing io 
the hearts of his chilaren; God revealed himself to 
the consciousness of the Seers of old; they wrote 
down that 1evelation; that revelation is the Bivle; 
the'r record is tne Bible. God is still revealing him- 
self in the Christian consciousness of the present; 
this also 1s hisievelation.” This wouid agree sub- 
stantially with the definition of the Bible given by 
the Komaoists, althouga they claim the present en- 
lighteuing spirit to be only in tueir Church or to the 
Oriental Church, who claim also tnat the authority 
remaits in the Church t) explain the documents, 
If you propose to send out missionaries to join the 
hosis of opp ‘sition to your missions it will be idle 
to expect to have there a living harmony. Those 
missiovaries who have been studying and teaching 
the Bible as the word of God wil: not tamely sub- 
mit to such intrusion, 

If you send missionaries to the heathen who will 
teach them that they can repent hereafter, aod 
therefore that there is no call upon them to repent 
now,you will break up and destroy your missions and 
you wiil spread :adness and desolation over all 
those lands, 

I beg you, brethren, to remember those missions 
tnat bave gone forward for seventy-five years with 
such united and growing power and remember the 
momentous responsibility that you have io giving 
encouragement to anything that shall be divisive or 
perversive of that work which you have s> won- 
drously established im those dark lands, ([Ap- 
planse.} 


not hurt college 


DR. EDDY’S ADDRESS. 


Zavhary Eddy, D.D., of Detroit:—It was sug- 
gested a few moments ago that probably every 
member had already made up his mind; there is 
one that has not, and I think I have one advantage 
over any other member of the Board in my pro- 
fourd ignorance. (Laughter.] I am not a presi- 
dent of a college ani 1 am not a professor of theo- 
logy,butI have been outside of this great parallel 
ofagitation during the last three years. I have 
been so engaged in Christian work among those 
who knew nothing about Congregatiovalism that I 
did not care to read what was said upon the one 
side or the other of this great controversy. [ have 
read certain papers, I have occasionally read the 
Andover Review, sometimes I have read the Chris- 
tian Union, very rarely; I have read the Congrega- 
tionalist and the Advance and I have not been very 
much enlightened by their reading. [Laughter and 
applause.) 

lcame here with the feeling that to vote against 
Couocilsin any case would be un-Congregational. 
Iam a descendent of a considerable number of 
“Mayflower” pligrims. [ Laughter.) It seemed to me 
that to give up Councils in apy case was quite un- 
Congregational and I was unwilling to vote in this 
case against the call of a Council. 

No minister can be ordained except by a Council. 





The Committee may examine, that is true, and 
they may pronounce on his theology, and they may 
pass him and thei he may go before a Council and 
after that be rejected. 

Now,I am going to vote for that resolution. I 
object tosome things in thereport. It seems to 
me that when the Prudential Committee demands 
that everybody who wants to go abroad as a mis- 
sionary sball make an emphatic denial of what they 
regard as a heresy, and they make a law, I think 
they make a mistake. I think they ought to deal 
with every case on its own merits, as they did in 
the case of Mr. Hume. I was brought up to love 
this Board, and my love for it is increasing with all 
these years, but I dothink that wisdom is proper, 
and that if every particular case is dealt with wisely 
and tenderly, not publicly, we will have reason to 
hope for the best results. 

God help that there be no division in this work of 
the Lord, and that there shall be no opposition to 
any well considered and wise measures that may 
be adopted by this Prudential Committee; they 
need help, help from above, help from their 
brethren. Do not lay down the law, do nut send 
vut any more creeds. [Applause and laughter.) 
Deal with every case on its own merits, and if you 
find a man who holds the Gospel, who holds tne 
Cross of Christ before his eyes and in his heart, 
with the necessary gifts of discretion and devotion 
to the work of the Lord, although he may come a 
litle short of your particular theological standard, 
send him forth in the pame of God. [Applause.] 

I can vote for that resolution; I do not go for the 
whole of that report; it 1s not logical for one thing, 
and all the statements contained init are not true 
for one thing, but the spirit of it ts all right. 

Mr. Sewali, of Scienectady:—Dr. Hopkins made 
a statement to me which I have not seen in print, 
and I thought it mignt be fitly heard at this time 
by the body that held him im such reverence. He 
said that the point in issue was not a theological 
point, but rather whether this Board would retain 
its hold upon the Congregational churches entire. 
In other words, whether the Congregational 
churches of this country can send abroad the mis- 
sionaries of their own choice through this Board. 
Said he: * If that be so,all well apd good; if not, 
they should have a Board through which they can 
send a man of their choice.” I repeat his words 
verbatim, and I wish merely that his voice might 
be beard, as I trust his spirit will be here personally. 
(Applause. } 

DR. QUINT’S ADDRESS. 


A. H. Quint, D.D.:—I am extremely happy that 
what little I haveto say has been pretaced by the 
words expressed to us by Professor Hopkins, in 
which I fully comcide. It expresses precisely the 
idea I have in my mind, and that is thagfjae Congre- 
gational churches of the United States should be 
able tosend out missionaries of their own choice. 
‘Lhatis precisely my position and was in my mind 
when I arose to venture to say something upon the 
question. 

This question now before us is not a question of 
doctrine. There may be a very important question 
of doctrine, but if so, it will come up later, on an- 
other occasion. This question is simply and solely 
in what manner t1e doctrinal fitness of applicants 
for missionary service shall be ascertained. 

Now, I take it for granted first of all that this 
Boaré practically, whether technically or not, repre- 
sents the churches of our faith and order, or at 
least the members of the churches of our faith and 
order in tne United States, and when tais Board 
practically ceases so to do this Board will give way 
to another organization. Ono the other hand, if 
there should be suc’ a change in tne opinions of our 
churches as to make the doctrines commonly held 
by our churches different from what they now are, 
then this Board in the very nature of things would 
change, and its membership would gradually 
change, even if its whole system was not materially 
altered. 

I have no sympathy with any statements that the 
American Board is not to be held accoun'able 
to the membership of the Congregational churches 
of this country. 1 agree with all those who hold 
that when they come and ask us for money, they 
make themselves amenable to those who give the 
money. 

I do not understand this Report as saying this 1s 
not a Congregational body, but simply, it is not so 
denominational as to exclude reference to those 
other people of other denominations who may con- 
tribute toward sending missionaries out during the 
year. 

I think the Board is amenable to public opinion 
in our own churches, and very sensitive to that 
opinion, and always bas been go. 

But now there comes a question as to the doctri- 
Dal views of a few candidates for missionary serv- 
ice, and there are various suggestions how to meet 
the difficulty. Last year, at Des Moines, it was pro- 
posed by tne honored President not here to-day ,that 
there be a Committee on the advisability of submit- 
ting, in difficult cases, questions of doctrinal fituess 
to a Council, and I bad the honor to second that 
motion. There was, I confess to my regret, ap- 
pended an amendment that they would report the 
next year. The intent, I think, of the original mo- 
tion was, that possibly the Board might, in consid- 
ering it, try an experiment, or a Council somehow 
mutually chosen in difficult cases. It occurred to 
me at the time that possibly that might be done; at 
any rate, it was worth iooking at, as everything 
that went for unity and harmony was worth 190k- 
ing at. There was an ameadment put on to report 
this year. That made it a Committee to consider 
the subject: 

Now, the question takes a much broader range. 
Then, some matter of difficulty comes, and we all 
know it. 

It is not a theological question. It is not a queg- 
tion of religious doctrine. Itis simply a question of 
the method by which the doctrinal fitness shall be 
ascertained, and the point upon which there is 
argument to-day is this, Shall the decision of any 





ecclesiastical council called for the purpose any- 
where in the United States preclude, when that 
decision ordains the man, the American Board from 
making any further possible inquiry into his doctri- 
nal views? Shall a certificate from an ordaining 
council, when presented by the applicant, be abso- 
lately conclusiv+, ane the question ot avy doctrinal 
fitness or conformity to the taith of otrer caurches 
be entirely ruled out ? 

When I come to look at the question, am not 
prepared togothut way. The question is simp'y to 
understand whether an applicant copforms not to 
what the Board or the Committee thinks is mght, 
but simply conforms to what is well understood,gen- 
erally accepted, commonly accepted as the doc- 
trinal faith of our churches. Thatisall. Anything 
beyond that would be wrorg. 

Now, until the doc'rines commonly received by 
our churches have been so affected as to be virtually 
modified, this Board has no right whatever to mod- 
ify that standard. It simply takes thestindard 
that has been given to it, and it accepts, and must 
accept those views which the grea’ mass of tne 
constituents of the Board conscieuticusly hold, and 
until those views are changed they are bound by 
them and cannot do otherwise. 

Now, there comes a question of local Councils. 
The principle simply acvocated, as I understand, is 
thatan7 person woo presents u certilicate, a recent 
one, a fre:h ane, ifhe preseats tuat certificate of 
his ordination and has passed muster, it is under- 
stood 1n the argument that this is conclusive in the 
Congregational churches of the United States. 

It is not to be held because that waa has that cer- 
tificate, that therefure he must be received by the 
Board and Prudentia} Committee without furtuer 
question. It is not Congregational. It is totally 
un-Congregational to doit. And my reason is this: 
A local council ought not to have the power, and 
does not have the power, to bind the whole body of 
our churches when it proceedsto send a man intoa 
foreign country. This is usurping authority. 

When the time shall come that the will of all the 
churches shall be heard, I will favor a cvunci! rep- 
resenting the whole body, but do not believe that 
any local council may setile the gieat question. 


REMARES OF DR. TODD. 


Jno. E. Todd,D.D.,of New Haven:—Mr. President: 
It seems to me,sir,tuat tne question now before us, £0 
far from bemy identitied with the ope which is 
likely to come befure us In convection witn the -re- 
port of the Committee on the Home Depariment, 1s 
a very mucn broader and more gerious one. I do 
bot believe that it is altogether a question of meth- 
ods. If I believed that I snould take very litule in- 
terest in it. Ic goes deeper; it touches the heart and 
faith and conselence of the Christian people of this 
couutry, for the reasou indicated inthe closing re- 
marks of the gentieman who has just spoken. The 
questivo, the practical question, which touches the 
heart of tne people is this: What will be theetlect of 
referring to Councils this question « f the tueo.ogival 
qualifications of candida‘es? One of the speakers 
has told us that the effect would b- to give to this 
Boaid as pure and nobie a Christianity in foreign 
fields as the Congregational churches at home. 
Well, what have the Congregationai churcnes at 
home? I was amembera litte whil ago of an as- 
sociation in a neighboring state, and a young man 
applied for licensure. We asked him what he be- 
lieved about the Bivle; we could not find that he 
believed much of anything aboutit. ** Do you be- 
leve in the vicarious atunemeut of Jesus Chris:?” 
Oh, uo; Christ Was an excelleut teacter, ab ex- 
ample.” ** Do you ever pray w Christ?” Heuever 
did. * Do you approve of praying to Carist?” He 
was not prepared to say; he had never thought of 
the question. ** Suppose you were called to minis- 
ter to a dying sinner; would you point him to Jesus 
Christ asthe only Saviour, and bid him Jook to Him 
and believe and be saved?” ‘*I—I dun’s know but 
Ishould.” And yet the association licen-el him, 
and one of the gentlemen who has spoken tv us tins 
afternoon, unless I have been very greatly misin- 
furmed, labored to have that liceosure given to him. 

Now you may say: “That is merely a case of 
licensure; a@ council would not have installed a 
minister professing suc’ a faitu, or want of faith.’ 
But what kind of cuuncils have we seen? Dr. 
Quint is perfectly right ia saying that youcan find 
acounocii somewhere that will ordain almost any 
kiod of an animal. I have seen youug men ap- 
proved by councils wno did not believe tuat the 
Bibie was any more inspired than Weopstei’s spell- 
ing-book. I know of ministers who have received 
the approval of councils who do not believe that 
sinoers are saved by the biood of Christ. I kuow 
of ministers who have been approvec—aie approved 
co.tinuaily--by Congregational councijs who be- 
lieve in Universalism—rank, flat, square, e'ernal. 
Ob, what a condition our Congregatiouai breibren 
have gotinto! Let me tell you,I know of some 
Presbyteriav, Baptist and Metaodist brethien who 
have been properly approved by Congieyational 
councils who are rather queer tnueological ducks! 
If judgmeot begins at the nouse of God, wheie will 
—the others appear ? 

Now, these men come before the Prudential Com- 
mittee with their ceriifica‘e from some cvuncil 
that they have been properly approved, aud ihe 
Prudential Committee is buund to receive them—it 
hasn’t any power to object—and send them out to 
represent us and to preach some kind of a gospel 
in foreign lands. How do you like tie prospect of 
that? It will come as sure as fate. 

There are some gentlemen here who approve of 
referring this matter to councils for the reason 
that they think it will open the door in missicnary 
work to a doctrine which is now debarred from it, 
but which 1s deartotheir hearts. Some of us do 
not think that doctrine is very dangerous, although 
we dislike it and consider it a kind of amwubie 
idiocy; but tnat is not the question. If that were 


all, it would be a different thing. The question is, 
whether the Board shall send, because some coun- 
cil approves him, a Universalist, a Unitarian or a 
Rationalist,to represent the Congregational churches 
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in China or Japan, and preach any kind of a 
gospel he pleases, 

Now, who is go‘ng to pay the bills? A man died 
up here inaneighboring state, not a great while 
ago, and jist before be died he dedicated a large 
part of his property to the work of sending the 
Gospel to the heathen. There was a noble man ina 
neighboring state the other day who took his check- 
book and drew a check for $1,090 for the American 
Boird to sen tte Gospel to the heathep. And there 
are some more touchipy cases than these. There is 
a poor woman down there, poorly and meanly clad, 
denvivg herself the comforts she might have be- 
cause she wants to give a few dollars to send the 
G soel to the heathen. Why do they make these 
sacrifl-es? Because they believe that the Saviour 
has died for them; because they have experienced 
in their own souls the power of his redeeming love, 
apd with grateful and loving hearts they want to 
send ther experience and their knowledge of the 
cross of Christ to a dying world. And this Board is 
asked to take those funds, consecrated by prayers 
and tears and pains, and send men to preach to the 
Chinese and Japanese who do not quite know 
whetner the Saviour is quite worthy to be prayed to 
or uct, and who “o not believe that sin is pardoned 
through his death! J say it is a question which this 
Bord does itself injustice to debate for a single 
Moment. It should spurn it under its feet! 

JOSEPH COOK’S ADDRESS. 

Joseph Cook:—It is with sincere deference 
and not a little embarrassment that I utter a single 
syllable, Mr. Chairman, Fathers and Brethren, on 
any distinctively eccle.iastical question. No such 
topic bas ever been a specialty of mive, and you 
can well raise the question woy does the present 
speaker venture to open his lips on an occasion 80 
impressive as this on atopic which presumably he 
has so little acquain‘acce with? 

1] d> so because of a concession that has been 
made by a grcat teacher here whose works this 
very suumer I have been studying. The distin- 
guiszed Professor of New Haven has told us that 
the resu.ts reached torough Councils would proba- 
bly be self contradictory for a number of years 
altnougn the churches of our faith and order might 
work in unity. 

Th.s isa great concession. Asa traveler I ven- 
tu:e to call your attention to the fact thatif ever 
there is to be a time in which it will not do to scat- 
ter seif-coptiadicticns iu Japan, Cama, India, 
Turkey and the islands of the sea, that time will be 
in the next quarter of a ceotury,the great transi- 
tivca! period through which heathen lands are now 
passivg. Are we to sow these self-contradictions 
in this transitional period? God forbid. 

A promivent Hinda said to me: ‘* I cannot oelieve 
you concerning the deity of Christ. You are divided 
in your philosophy. Snow us unity in your relig- 
ious and philosophic teaching, and we will believe 
you.” 

This concession appears to me to be one required 
by average candor and common sense. Councils 
would be divided. Human hypothesis, which is 
dear to some of us and regarsed as oppressive by 
o hers of us, wou'd give different decisions in 
different parts of the coantry, and if one little 
trausient body may bind the whole movements of 
Congregational churches in these questions, is it 
n tvertain tnat there would be varying decisions 
and that evangelical uvity would be broxen for 
many missionaries of our faith and order? 

Now, the mischief of all that to us is whatI 
should like to express, because in the provid« nce 
of God it has been my good fortune to shake hands 
with some two hundred missionaries, men the 
latchets of whose shoes your speaker is not worthy 
to unloose. It has interested us to hear the reports 
of growi' g unt'y inJavan. Within avery few days 
I bave receiveu a letter from a professor in Kioto 
in that couatry. I know that his chief trouble in 
relieving the uueulightened minds of his country- 
men comes from the bewildeiment that is caused 
Over the d:viced counsels of the Uccident, 

I appreciate the growing uuity among the Presby- 
terian mi+s ovaries in Japan and the Reformed and 
Cougregationa) missionaries. A Presbyterian said 
to me a day or two ago: * You are going to Spripg- 
field. if possible, hft up yoar voice there for unity. 
Let your minis‘ers go out teachiog future probation 
and you will have no unity wita Presbyterian 
ministers. There is pow peeded a kind of co- 
operation among evangelical missionaries in Japan 
thut may p:oduce a National Japanese Church.” 

Now, ip view of the concession by the author of 
** Self Revelation of God,” whose book I have been 
reading With enthusiasm, let us beware how in tne 
transiiional period ot Asia we bewilder her with 
self-coutradictory propositions onthe fundamentals 
of Christian dcctiise. 

REMARKS OF DR. GEO. F. PENTECOST. 

Mr. President :—Because Iam comparatively new 
to Congreg-tionalism and its polity, it does not 
therefore fullow that I am indifferent to it. The 
longer 1 am a Congrezationalist, and the more 
closely I study its polity, the more entirely satisfied 
I am wito ir,and the more persuaded I am that 
that polity, bei: g «arricd out as I have read itin 
the past, 1s tne best safeguard we bave. I have but 
two sugvestions to make, and I feel constrained to 
give them. 

lt seems to me that the real objection to submit- 
ting the ques ion of the doctr‘nal fitness of a mis- 
siouary to the final decision of a Council 18, that it 
erects over this Board an authority which every 
single church in the Congregational order repudiates, 
Let me give an illus'ration of whati mean. Itis 
the polity of Copgregati’ nal churches to hold tena- 
ciously to the pricciple, if 1 uncerstand that polity, 
that the decision of ove Council, either in the origi- 
pal ordination of a minister, or in tae review of bis 
thivistry looking toward bis dismissal from a pas- 
torate, is not. a sufficient warrant for auother 
church to accept him as their pastor; aud, there- 
ore, another Council is called by that church of the 
churches in the vicinage to decide whether that 
minister ought to be ordained over that church. 





Only within a week past my honored saccessor at 
Tompkins Avenue church was examined by a 
Council called in the city of Brooklyn to advise 
with the cburch as to his doctrinal, as well as his 
otner, fitness to be its pastor. Thst brother, after 
he was examined, arose to say that, having been 
examined, he desired to enter his protest against 
the policy of re-examination ; that papers from one 
Council ought to be a sufficient guaranty without 
another examination. Now, Congregationalism 
repudiates that, and says that every church must 
have its own Council, and decide as to the doctrinal 
fitness of the man who comes to preach. 

Now tbe proposition which the minor- 
ity suggests amounts to this: that what 
no church will submit to, this Pruden- 
tial Committee ought to submit to, and that a 
single council passing upon the doctrinal fitness of 
one man must be accepted without question by the 
Prudential] Committee. There is not a Congrega- 
tional church io the whole length and breadth of the 
land that would accept that conclusion. [Great 
applause.) 

Now, sir, are we not departing from Congrega- 
tionalism if we propose to make the doctrinal fitness 
of a man to go into the foreign field to depend not 
upon the examination and tue judgment of tue 
Prudential Committee which is practically the 
Council that is called by this Board to do that very 
thing. Wecannot call an ecumenical council to 
advise with this Sody as to whcm it shall send out, 
bor can the Board call a Council of the vicivage to 
decide ; but this Board selects annually a committee 
to whom it has intrusted the matter of examination 
and of decision when the case of any individual 
man comes up. It seems to me thatthe moment 
we admit the place of Councils in this matter, we 
have overthrown Congregationalism from the very 
top to the bottom, so far as Councils are concerne‘. 
I may be a novice in my knowledge, but it looks 
that way to me. 


One other point, which was alluded to by Dr. 
Harris, that if we refuse to accept a man as being 
doctripally fit to go abroad whom mapy Congrega- 
tional churches might accept, we are introducing a 
new departure in that matter. Sir, I do not think 
that the case is analogous. A commission to preach 
the Gospel and to teach the heathen in those dis- 
tant Jandsis quite another matter from the teach- 
ing and preaching of the Gospel in this Christian 
land. Iam sorry to say—l do not see how it can 
be well avoided—there are a great many yourg 
men who come out of our theological seminaries, 
who are approved by Councils—Councils which see 
and recognize in those young men deficiencies, not 
as to education and training, but deficiencies as to 
their theological views, and they consent to their 
ordination and advise their installation over 
cburches that are strong and bold in the hope and 
belief that the young man, being surrounded by 
tne whole consensus of Christian truth, will gradu- 
ally work himself into line with the truth. But to 
take that novice who is deticient in his theological 
education andsend him out among the heathen to 
preach is quite another thing. I think we must 
bear thatin mind. Every man that goes out to 
foreign lands ought to go, not with a ha)f-dczen 
important and fundamental! questions largely un- 
decided acd undetermined, but ne ought to go, it 
he goes atall, with these great fundamental ques- 
tions thoroughly decided. It is the practice of 
Conncils to allow a good many young men to pass 
ov a deficient examination because tley are in the 
midst of acommuuity and surrounded by a church 
that can take care of them and lift them up into 
soundness. I do not think that the cases of the for- 
eign field and of our churches at home are ana- 
logous at all. 

These are the two points that occur to me 1n con- 
nection with this subject. Certainly, so fur as I am 
in any wise a representative now of Congregation- 
alism—and I think while I was a little while ago 
the pastor of a ciiurch, now I am pastor of all the 
churches—I desire to record my conviction, and if 
I had a vote I wonld record my vote, in favor of the 
motion before the body. 


REMARKS OF Z. STILES ELY, ESQ. 


Mr. President:-I desire to state how this ques- 
tion appears in a business point of view. The 
question is, Is it expedient to change the present 
methods and try something new? * By their fruits 
ye shall know them,” it is said. What bas beeo 
une result bitherto? Has it been successful, this 
present method? If so, Why should we change? 
In business a merchant adopts certain measures 
and he finds them successful, and ne would be con- 
sidered very foolish to change them for something 
different, so long as they are successful. We have 
our agents here, and we are permitted to instiuct 
them from year to year, and to change them, and 
if we find them uneatisfactory we can get new 
ones. It seems to me that we can pat such men in 
office who will be representative of the Congrega- 
ticnal charches not only, but of the Presbyterian 
churches which contribate toward the object of this 
Board. We can select such men in whose judg- 
ment we will have as much confidences as in that 
of a council. Let well enough alone. We have 
had success thus far; the blessing of God has been 
uponus. The question is not whether the Board 
shall be denominational or not, but the question is 
concerning the extension of God’s Kingdom. “ Thy 
kingdom come.” How can we best extend that 
kingdom? Continue these methods that God has 
blessed, and which are accepted by nine-tenths ot 
thechurches, I thiuk. 

REMARKS OF THE REV. W. P. FISHER. 


Mr. President: I rise simply to draw attention to 
this fact. The proposition of the late honored 
president of this Board was that recourse should 
be had to councils in difficult cases; that 
is, in exceptional cases. That question has 
not been considered; this debate has not been gn 
that basis. The strong objection of the gentleman 
who took his seat a moment ago was leveled against 
the use of councils in all cases. That was not the 
question that was submitted to the Committee. 





The Prudential Committee was requested by this 
Board to inquire into one question and they gave us 
a report on another question. The strong objectiors 
which have been made here to-duy totne use of 
councils bave been made on the assumption that 
the proposition was that in all cases theological 
qualifications should be referred to councils. That 
question has not been before this body. The ques- 
tion that Dr. Hopkins proposed is a question that 
has not yet met witha fair and candid considera- 
tion. 

I want tosay, also, that 1 am sorry to hear the 
traditional, time-honored usages of the Congrega- 
tiopal churches disparaged in what ought to be the 
house of their friends. I was brought up a Presbyter- 
ian; [ did not have the very best idea of Congrega- 
tional methods, Ievtered the ministry without a 
very favorable idea of Congregational methods. But I 
never heard so much said in disparagement of 
Congregatioaalism as I have heard said tc-day upon 
this spot. The report of the Prudential Committee 
isa very able arraignment of Congregationalism. 
This audience, so far as it is composed of oihers 
than Copgregationalists, bas been to-day furnished 
gratis with as strong arguments against Congrega- 
tiopalism as a method as can be found. These 
argaments against the use of councils by the 
American Board apply equally to all councils. They 
prove too much: they prove that we ought to get 
rid of such a feeble, local, efficient method as that 
of counciis. As a Copgregational minister I cannot 
subscribe to such a view. And I wanttosay that 
I am also one of those who had not at the beginning 
of this meeting made up their minds how to vote 
on this subject; but this discussiop has made it clear 
tome. Iam not avery great advocate of councils, 
but I say there is opiy ove way that I can vote. 

Furtbermore, I think this proposition of Dr. Hop- 
kins ought to receive consideration not only because 
of its merits, but because of the man who presented 
it. That was the reason why some ef us looked at 
itat all, And yet what was done with that propo- 
sition, apd what use has been made of it here to- 
day? There are two questions involved in this re- 
port. The one is as to the availability of councils 
in this matter; the other 1s incidentally involved, 
but it appears very prominently in the report, and 
that is the satisfactoriness of the present attitude of 
the Prudential Committee. Now Dr. Hopkins’s 
proposition was referred, judiciously or otherwise, 
to this very committee for consideration; aud op 
this stage to-day there has been a blank refusal to 
have any candid committee consider it. Ifan accu- 
sation against a minister comes before a church, is 
that accusation put into the hands of the muoister 
himself forexamination? If a difficulty arises m 
the Prudential Committee, is the question concerp- 
ing that difficulty and the proposition that is made 
as to the way it is to be met—is that to be placed in 
the hands of that committee? We have beard a re- 
port here to-day ofthe Prudential Committee sitting 
io jadgment upon itself and its own actions. Of 
course they would not give any other report than 
thatthey had dene everything just right! What is 
that report worth? Why, it is worth as much as my 
opivion of myself when I have to make a confession 
of what that opinion is. (Laughter.) It is worth 
just as much as the opioion of a jury judging upon 
its own case. The Prudential Commutiee has not 
been in a situation to examine this question; and 
when we say that this proposition is iaexpedient, 
we are also saying that the course pursued by the 
Prudential Committee is very expedient and very 
satisfactory. We are not prepared to say 80; and 
before we say so this matter ought to go through 
the banis of a perfectly unbiased committee who 
shall take the time to judge upon this question and 
give us the result of their unprejudiced delibera- 
tions, 

ADDRESS OF PROF. E. C. SMYTH. 

Mr. President:—Though I have brought a book 
along. Iam not going to read it, but simply, in the 
first place, as this report isto be scattered far and 
wide, call the attention of tne Prudential Commit- 
tee to some mistakes which Iam quite sure tuey 
will be ready tocorrect. I should do tais privately 
if the very mistakes made in it now had not been 
made in the report last year at Des Moines, and if 
the passsge quoied had not appeared in the report 
of the Home Secretary last year, and if it did not 
now appear againin this way, and so will be scat- 
tered far and wide over the country. Itisalia 
mistake; and I think it might be as publicly cor- 
rected nere as it 1s publicly made. 

The report -ays [page 6) ‘it is two-score years 
since the Board placed on record this decision,” 
and also “the general uuderstanding has always 
been as was formally avnounced by the Buard in 
1871.” The mistake isin the suggestion—the lao- 
guage is guarded—'hat we have in thisextract a 
de caaration made by tne Bard, and adopted by it— 
the laying down of a principle to which the Board 
is thus committed. Now, sir, I have said before, 
and I repeat it here, that sentence was never 
adopted by tsis Board; and, if the person who made 
the quotation will turn to the opposite page he will 
read these words first trom the committee: “* The 
Prudential Committee having had under considera- 
tion the subject of tne special report, deem it 
proper to suggest that there seemed to them to be 
reasons which render it inexpedient that a formal 
vote of adoption should be passed.” Then they go 
on to give these reasons, one of them being that by 
the adoption of this proposition the Board mig ‘it be 
embarrassed in its future proceedings and be com- 
mitted by itin a wey which was not thought to be 
expedient. Then the statement which I have quoted 
acout the passage of a formal vote is taken from a 
report which contains sentence after sentence of 
this sort, andif the report is sent out, I wish these 
sentences could go witn it: “So far asthe Commit- 
tee cao rely on the experience of more than thirty 
years, they regard it as not less sufe to concede 
ecclesiastical liberty to missionaries than to pas- 
tors, and how eminently safe it has been at home, 
the last two centuries can testify.” That was the 
opinion of the usages of the Congregational denom- 
ination when this report from which this extract is 





introduced was presented. The usage cf Congre- 
gatioval churches through a1 experience of two 
centuries has proved itself in fact to be sufe. Woy 
not safe to-day? Tnen further: **Many things 
which at first it might seem desirable for the Board 
to do are found on a nearer view to lie en'irely be- 
yond its jurisdiction, so that to assume them would 
be useless—nay,a ruinous usarpaticn. Nor is the 
Board at iberty to withdraw its confidence from 
missionaries because of suca differences of opinion 
among them as are generally found and freely 
tolerated in presbyteries, councils, a*sociations and 
other bodies here at home.” Further; ** That diver- 
sity in mental) Labits, opinions, preaching and social 
intercourse, which ¢xists without rebuke among 
ministers of the same denomination at home must 
be respected aud tolerated among missionar\: s.” 
And turther: “This resp n-ioility can pnever be 
perfectly enforced except bs guarding the religious 
liverties of missiovanes with the must sci upulous 
care. Men must be free, and must feel that they 
are free, in order to rise to the full capacity aud 
dignity of mora! agents and be subjected to the full 
contro) of the law, reason, and the moral seure; 
and of all Gospel mivisters, the missionary among 
the heathen most needs w have his mind aud spirit 
erect, and to feel that all good menu are his breth- 
rep. his is necessary to the unily, pesce, order, 
and efficiency of every missionary. The law of 
liberty 13 an all pervading law in Chiist’s hing- 
dom.” 

‘These are some of the sentences from the report 
which bas thus been quoied, aud these are the 
principles which have vb'ained from the founda- 
tion of our Coogregativnal cuurches and bave 
proved safeguards to the doctrival purity and iu- 
tegrity of those churcies. It comes at last to a 
simple reliance upon the Word of God aud tue spirit 
of God working in the bearis of believers uni in 
the faith of Curist. Now I simply desire that at 
any rate that parsage may nvt gu out as having the 
authorily of the Board—as having bern adopted vy 
it. All these passages siund m a4 report Lever 
adopted by the Board, but commended aud leit un- 
adupted, 

The other point I want to speak of is this: The 
discussion this afternoon Las taken up the large 
quertion of the relation of cuunciis tu tas appoit 
meat of missionaries. The question vefore us on 
wuich we are to vote is simply on the expediency 
of councils in certain dificult cases. ‘Lha. temg 
the question, therefcie, I shall not unver ake to 
review ia the least the general sargumevis which 
have been presenied agaist the reference of the 
cases Of missionaries to councis as respects the 
single point of doctrinal examination. If there 
were time, aud that were the quesiisnbefore us, I 
suould like to speak in reply to severu] of the sug- 
gestions that bave been made by ibe last few 
speakers. What [ wantto say, theretcre, is with 
reference to this limited question. It arose, 1p the 
first place, in the Board, simply as a@ sort of olive- 
branch or measure of conciliation, by which it was 
hoped, in the case of Mr. Hume and a few others, 
the whole matter might be rettied without any eun- 
troversy or str.fe. I voted for the recommendation 
for that reasuD, and not because it laid duwna 
general principle or reached to the whole ex’ent of 
the matter which was taus suggested but not fully 
ittroduced. Now, to-day, if we had tue case of Mr. 
Hume before us in the sawe way, I shoulu say again, 
unless some better methud ¢ uld be found, Laat it 
might be weil io bring in the agency of an ecclesi- 
astica] council in that particular case. Butthis whole 
question of a reterence to councils in particular 
aod special cases is an exceedivgiy limited ques- 
tiov, and my Opinion upon it wuuld be modified, 
aud perhaps coutrolled by d+ cisiors which t sis body 
may come to with reference tothe far lerger ques- 
tion of what is to be the ductrina! siandard by 
which our missionaries are to be Judged, ana in what 
way we can secure fur the Wissivpaly abioad the 
same rights and liber'ies that are epjoyed Ly the pus- 
tor at home aad the bome wWissionary. ‘ihereisa 
qoestion relating to the principles of administration 
of this Boar), which 1 bope wiil come up before us 
later on 1p the proceedivgs of tnis meetiog; and 
when that question 1s fully discussed, and we buve 
brought out the opinion of breturea kere, and seen 
where we stand, then this otber questiin wigat 
come up; and although I shall make no mution, I 
could wisb that action on tbis parti-ular matter 
could he postponed until after we bear the report 
from tie Comm.ttee on the Home Vepar meut, aud 
Oave taken up (he great question which is preseuted 
to us in the very abje report » hich was read by the 
Home Secretary. Theu we can vote on that ques- 
tion, seeing tt iv its relation to the clher question, 
with whicn it is intimately couvected. If it comes 
before us Low it Comes prewaturely, ano I haruly 
kaow whe her I would turo over my hand as to any 
care which way it goes, except as it muy be inter- 
preted by suwe 4s iavolving at lesst the beginning 
of the larger question which has beea discussed. 
I want, therefore, simply to say this, that I do not 
regard tne speciai question before us a8 an issue of 
apy very great magpitud2; but there might come up 
&@ voptingency in which tais question would assume 
an importance. It might come up us it did at Des 
Mvines, in connection with a case like that of Mr. 
Hawe, or as leading into the larger question of the 
relation of Councils in geverai to the appointment 
of missionaries, or that yet larger qnestion of the 
relation of the Board ia its orgenization to the 
churches which sustain it, But in the mere form 
in which it stands to-day, it seems to me bardly a 
question on which to spend much time in debate. 

As it grew dark, Dr. W. E. Merriman, of 
Worcester, offered this amendment to the 
clause of the report which it was proposed 
to adopt: 


But this Board does not discredit the results of 
councils as representing the doctrinal judgments 
and fellowship of the Congregational councils. 

The Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, of Brook- 
lyn, supported this amendment and intro- 
duced the point that a candidate already 
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has the right of appeal from the decision of 
the Committee toa council. Dr. Noble, in 
calling for the question, expressed his opin- 
on that the matter was one of radical 
change in the methods of the Board and not 
to be treated lightly. Dr. Merriman’s 
amendment was lost, and the Prudential 
Committee’s conclusion was sustained by a 
vote of 110 to 19. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The meeting was opened by singing the 
hymn, “ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 

‘General Whittlesey, of Washington, led in 
prayer. 

President Blatchford:—During the morn- 
ing hour the unseen hand of God came and 
took from us one of the honored members 
of this Board. He has long been associated 
with us, and has occupied an important po- 
sition in this commonwealth and in the 
church with which he is connected, The 

tev, Dr. Jenkins, of Pittsfield, will present 
a paper expressive of our feelings on this 
occasion. 

The Rev. J. L. Jenkins, D.D., introduced 
the following minute, and moved that it be 
entered upon the minutes of the Board, and 
a copy sent to the family of Governor Wash- 
burn: 

“The almost instantaneous death of the Hon. 
William B. Washburn upon the platform at the 
moruing session, is not only a serious and startling 
reminder that we may be called hence at any mo- 
ment suddenly; it also draws our entire sympathy 
to his household. ‘The members of the Board re- 
spect the sanctity with which sorrow invests a 
home, and would not obtrude upon it. They can- 
not withhold an expression of the esteem in which 
they held their late associate, and of the true sym- 
patuy they feel for his widow and children. ‘They 
rejoice with them in the honorable and useful ca- 
reer of husband and father in the confidence that 
his is the crowning remembrance of the righteous- 
ness in his painless laying off of the corzuptibie and 
mortal, and 1 his swift passage into fallness of life. 
The members of the Board commend the family of 
their late associate to the God of all comfort, pray- 
ing him to uphold and cheer and finally to reunite 
all in the presence of him at whose right hand are 
pleasures forever more.” 

The foregoing resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by a rising vote. 

The Rey. George E. Post, of the Syria 
Mission, was introduced and addressed the 
meeting as follows: 


abian, with is uncle, trom the heart of Arabia 
to/the city of Bozrah, He accompanied his uncle 
engaged in commercial business, to Damascus, 
While in the City of Bozrah he met with a Chris- 
tian monk, and during his interview became ac- 
quainted with the principal doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion; he also became acquainted with the 
Jewish system and the Old and New Testament 
Scripture, He rejected Christ and returned to his 
home in Arabia. He revolved in his mind tne 
scheme of a uew religion, and finally he claimed to 
be inspired and to have received a revelation that 
was to supersede all former revelations. He pro- 
duced a book known as the Koran, The Kuraa 
contaiws the substance of the Christian doctrine 
without atonement and without salvation through 
Christ. 

Mohammed determined to admit Christians and 
Jews as tributaries of the Mohammedan state, 
while the heathen were to be offered Islam or the 
sword, He thoughtthat by treating the infidels, 
as they were then called, with mildness and indul- 
gence, to win them to Islam. He realized his 
hopes in the case of a large portion of the Chris- 
tians then in the East, for the Christian religion was 
in a divided state. 

In this policy, which Mohammed thought would 
ultimately result in the conversion of all Christians 
to Islam, is contained the germ of the fal! of Islam 
and the final triumph of Christianity. 

The first question I am asked, as a returned 
missionary, after an absence of twenty years from 
America, is, what hope have you in the conversion 
of the Moslems to Christ? I am sorry, in one 
sense, to be obliged to answer, we have done very 
little, and yet, Cortstian brethren, ip another sense, 
we have done a great deal toward solving the prob- 
lem of Moslem evangelization. 

The first policy of the American Board was not 
to separate native converts from native known 
Christian churches. It was hoped at that time that 
these churches would reform themselves; that 
their clergy would be converted, and that they 
would themselves lead as Luthers and Zwinglis in 
a great Oriental reformation. 

At the early stage of the procedure we were 
helped by the Moslems, who gave us a tract of land 
in Beyreuth and assistedusin the dissemination of 
the Scriptures. They laughed at the ecclesiastics 
whose power was being shaken and thought that 
we would give these churches up as the Roman 
Catholics had done. They find to their dismay in 
these later days that we infused into them the body 
of Christ and infused into them the spirit of a new 
faith, and they have taken counsel of their fears 
now and they are up 1p arms against us. 

I bespeak for those working among the Moham- 
medavs your prayers. I predict a period of distress 
and persecution and even bloody persecution, for 
this has always been the forerunner of a period of 
triumph. Pray for us and pray for the people who 
profess the great Mobammedan religion, and that 
God may give strength and courage to his mission- 
aries that they should stand up without fear for 
Christ. [Applause.]} 


Thirteen hundred years ago there came a young 
A 





Mon. C. W. Holcomb spoke of the work in 
China, and said: 


Twenty years ago this month i. was my privilege 
to atteud a meeting of this body in the city of Buf- 
falo at which this Board pledged itself to a new 
trust looking toward the evangelization of China, 
At that time there were 40 odd missionaries and the 
appropriations for the missionary work in China 
were about $35,000, or $36,000, per annum, and the 
number of Christian converts in China less than 50 
connected with the missions of the American 
Board. In this 20 years the American Board has 
almost doubled the number of its missionaries in 
China and almost doubled the amount of money, 
and the number of converts has been increased 
something over thirty-fold. If it takes twenty years 
to secure such an increase it is only a question of 
mathematics how many thousands of years it will 
take before the work of bringing Chima to Christ 1s 
accomplished. The population of China is over 
300,000,000, and if you expended one cent a year for 
every human soulin that empire, which does not 
seem extravagant, that would take exactly $3,000,- 
000 and you spend less than $10(,v00. In other 
words, you spend about one-fortieth of a cent per 
annum for each human soul in China. 

After the singing of the hymn, ‘‘On the 
mountain tops appearing,’”’ the Rev. Dr. 
Behrends, of Brooklyn, led in prayer. A 
resolution was offered authorizing the ap- 
pointment ofa committee of six, of which 
Vice-President Blatchford should be one, to 
attend the funeral of William B. Washburn 
at Greenfield. It was adopted, and the pre- 
siding officer appointed Secretary Dr. Jud- 
son Smith, William Hyde, A. L. Williston, 
Rev. Dr. J. L. Jenkins and C, C. Burr. 

Rev. Dr. Aubrey, of London, spoke of the 
close resemblance of the missionary work 
in London to that in this country and said: 


“If you want to find the physical embodiment of 
Christian love you must look to the mission field.” 
{[n speaking of the Jarge public demonstration at 
this annual meeting of thé Board, unlike anything 
in Eogland, he said: ** We have used in this mate- 
tial age as Christian men and women to guard 
against that kind of practical enthusiasm which 
seizes even the best of us with regard to the ulti- 
mate triumph of the Kingdom of God.” 

DR. MCKENZIE’S ADDRESS 

Alex. McKenzie, D.D.:—It has always seemed to 
me an exceedingly interesting thing to visit mission 
churches and see how the Christian missionary 
has gathered about hima few Christlan hearts and 
to hear in strange and uncouth language the very 
songs of Zion and the familiar words of Scripture. 
Yet it is not necessary to go beyond the dvors of 
this house to find all that we could see on pagan 
ground, If any one desires to see of the success of 
missionary work, he has only to look upon this 
gathering of the children of pagans, only to re- 
member that strangers coming with their own love 
and their Master’s love in their hearts preached in 
strange tongues the marvelous riches of the risen 
Christ. They preached to pagans, our ancestors; 
and we ourselves are the witnessess of the truth 
that when we go forth preaching the Gospel of 
Christ to every creature, he is with us aud the work 
of the Lord prospers in our hands, All that we 
value has come through foreign missionary effort— 
our homes, our liberty, our schools, our business. 
Aud it is the more noticeable that this has been 
wrought out by great outward agencies, not by any- 
thing striking; butit has come about so strangely 
that many fail to trace the course of this wonderful 
rise from that beginning in Judea only the other 
day untilit comes to this wonde:ful achievement 
that we look upon to-night. For it must aiways re- 
main as the most stupendous fact in history that 
there was born 1800 years ago in a little obscure 
Village a child, from whose birth we have come tu 
date every fact in civilization. The most interest- 
ing thing in the newspapers to-morrow morning 
wil! be the four figures under the title. Everything 
in the paper is dated from the time when this child 
was bornin Bethlehem. He whom no man knew 
has made his birth the center of the civilization of 





the world, until there is not a government we re- 
spect, not a literature we read, not a country we 
look upon with any complacency, whose civilization 
is not pervaded with the life and spirit of that un- 
known child, How is it? Why is it? Who does 
not know that this is in truth the supreme and 
almighty God incarnate in cur humanity, in this 
event which we call his birth? 

And then there is this wonderful fact in addition, 
the deepest passion in every human soul here to- 
night is the love of him who came that Christinas 
Day to earth and gave himself for us three and 
thirty years afterward. Put away all our wealth, our 
learning, our nationality, our differences and distine- 
tions—bring life down to the very smallest princi- 
ple that animates it, and that smallest principle will 
be love; and love in its purest form will be love for 
that incarnate God, that divine Saviour and redeem- 
er. The very last thing which any one of us would 
part with is the love of his heart answering to the 
love of that divine and risen Saviour. 

The most sublime instance of faith the world has 
ever seen was that of our Lord Jesus Christ, after 
he had wrought his miracles, given forth his teaching 
and pouredout his soul onthe cross, when he went 
out of the world and left everything he valued in 
the hands of eleven men who did not know why he 
was born—intrusting it not to their knowledge, their 
wealth, their learning, but intrusting it to that last in- 
dissoluble, ineradicable passion of every human heart 
—love to himself, and that trust has been rewarded. 
Men have done everything for him. The annals of 
heroism have thelr truest pages in the record of 
what men have done for love of him. And still it is 
the same. Wecry “How long!” and wait for the 
march of his armies and look for signs in the skies 
but still his voice cries,“ Unto you, O men and wo- 
men, unto the love you have for me, I intrust every- 
thing I value on earth, for I know you love me.” 





So we stand néfe to-night with this marvelous 
trust reposed in us, and it is a great thing to be 
trusted. You ask, perhaps, why it is, if there be this 
passion of the soul, it has not wrought more speedily. 
Well, I don’t know; it ought to have wrought more 
speedily. The centuries have gone on and men 
have been content to build more beautiful cathe- 
drals, to paint finer pictures, to frame more definite 
and elaborate systems of theology and science and 
art, never awakening to the fact that almost the 
only thing that the Lord Jesus Christ cared for was 
that we should find other men and bring them into 
this love. There is that little picture of the gospel 
-—the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda, waiting 
so many years in his infirmity, but with no man to 
help him into the healing water. The cry of the 
world to-day is the cry of that poor cripple, ** No 
man.” Christ is still mighty to save, his wonderful 
grace is still finding human hearts and building 
them up into the divine life where it can find them 
but there is ** no man” to bring the need and the sal- 
vation together. There is but one vacancy in all 
the world to-day, and that is the place where that 
man is needed. Our Lord has chosen, in his great 
inercy, to give this trust unto us that by us the word 
of his grace should be made known. Of Livingstone 
aud Trench, buried near each other in Westminster 
Abbey, occepying totally different spheres in the 
Master's work, it is true that the last passion in each 
ofthem was the same love for the same Christ, and 
the last honor of each of them was the confidence 
that Christ reposed in them when he trusted his 
work in their hands, 

There are many remarkable things in the world, 
but the fact that Christ died for us is not remarkable, 
There are many things I do not understand, but one 
thing I do know; that the cross of Christ is the most 
natual thing in the world, for it is simply the ex- 
pression in living form of that great fatherly heart 
which beats with its divine compassion for every 
one of us and comes from heaven to redeem us to 
itself because **God s0 loved the world,” which 
comes to redeem us because * He loved us and gave 
himself for us,” which comes to us, the divine power 
which is to be carried along our streets and to the 
end of the earth, because * We love him who first 
loved us.” 


SPEECH OF RAV. DR. STORRS. 

R. 8. Storrs, D.D.:—Mr. President: 1] am sorry to 
begin by saying that my confidence in the Pruden- 
tial Committee has been seriously shaken by this 
sudden call which they make upon me to close a 
meeting so full of interest as this has been, so nu- 
merous and powerful as it is, without giving me more 
than fifteen minutes notice. Iam not one of those 
fortunate persons to whom the mere fact of perpen- 
dicularity brings inspiration and eloquence; and 
this action has reminded me of a sermon which was 
to be preached by a minister in Liverpool—not the 
Rey. Dr. Naylor. He had exchanged with a Liver- 
pool brother and found that in the afternoon he was 
expected to preach a children’s sermon, which was 
quite out of his line; and he went to the sexton, 
who was a burly Englishman, and didn’t always use 
words exactly in their proper significance, to ask 
about this sermon. * Oh,” said the sexton, * it is 
very easy; all you have to do is to make some: good 
remarks, and then wind up with an antidote.” 
While the discussion was going on this afternoon, I 
sat and listened with great interest and a great deal 
of instruction, without desiring at all to take part in 
the discussion, my feellng being, however, in the 
main as, of course, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that the Prudential Committee had proved itself a 
wise body, and that the matter in discussion might 
safely be left in their hands, But here, yousee, they 
furnish the “ antidote.” 

And yet I confess that lam delighted to be in such 
a meeting. I only wish that 1 had had an opportu- 
nity to prepare my thoughts for such an address as 
should be made at this closing hour. For while we 
are constrrained, of course, to enter into discussions 
occasionally, like that which took place this after- 
noon, we understand, I am sure, all of us, that we 
are discussing different methods and instruments, 
and that we are in some danger of naving hidden 
from our thought by the very urgency of such dis- 
cussion the yast missioiiary work itself, in which our 
enthusiasm is properly enlisted, and to which our 
hearts are joyfully given. Itis like walking up the 
mountain side, climbing along the crags and go- 
ing through the darkness of the forests, not as yet 
reaching the high table-land above, from which we 
see the horizon encircling us op every hand, and can 
look up with nothing between us andthe sky. We 
want to reach these higher table-lands and to dwell 
upon them, particularly in meetings like this; and it 
isa beautifu. thing in the arrangement of these 
meetings that the evening brings us to these higher 
levels. We walk or ride along these streets in the 
daytime, and the eye is filled with the rapid motion of 
men and trains and the ear is deafened with the roar 
of traffic and with the voices of secular conversa- 
tion; but ut evening as we go out upon these pave- 
ments the stars manifest themselves to us above, in 
all the splendor of their glory, in all the vast con- 
figuration of their mighty constellations. And soit 
it is, that here, during the daytime we discuss this, 
that and the other practical question concerning the 
administration of the Board; but when we come to- 
gether at the evening session, as we did last even- 
ing to hear that admirable discourse, and as we 
have done this evening to hear those voices which 
have spoken to us, we come into directer contact 
with the mighty theme of missionary work in the 
world; and it is for the illumination of our minds, 
for the uplifting of our hearts, that we thus meet to- 
gether to consider the mighty enterprise which 
Christ in his infinite wisdom and love aas intrusted 
in a measure to our hands. AsI think of this mis- 
sionary work in the world it lies before me always 
like the city of God, four-square. It has the rela- 
tion of course primarily to the individual soul, to 
bring that individual persona! spirit out of darkness 
into light, out of bondage to sin into the glorious 
freedom of the sons of God; and nothing but the 
Gospel can accomplish that change—the Gospel with 
the_power of the Holy Ghost working through it and 





behind it, and working to prepare the heart to 
which it goes to receive and welcome it. 

I saw, nota great while ago,in the house ofa 
gentleman then living in Brooklyn, an etching by 
Gabriel Rossetti, of which I have never seen any 
other copy, and of which I doubt if any other copy 
exists. It pictured the Magdalen, riding through 
the streets of Jerusalem, with a crowd around her. 
Her tumbled gold of hair fell upon her shoulders, 
everything in her dress was wanton and lascivious, 
everything in her face portrayed marvelous beauty, 
but with animal passion flaming through it. The 
traces of the passion, however, were of the past. 
Even as she rode, with the attendants around her, 
with the crowd of her admirers, with the spangles 
on her dress, and with the crown of flowers upon her 
head, she caught the eye of the Christ and saw his 
face looking from the window upon the street, and 
her face had blanched to a pallid hue, and she was 
tearing with trembling and swift hands the crown 
from her head and the ornaments from her dress, 
and flinging them into the street before the face 
and the eye of the Son of God. I thought to my- 
self, There is a type of the change in every heart, 
however sinful, when it sees the face of Christ. 
Self-rebuke, piercing pangs of remorse rising in it, 
but at the same time the wondering love, the ad- 
oration of the spirit toward him by whom this 
marvelous and instantaneous change hath been 
wrought, 

The personal, human soul is the first object of 
impression by this and by every true missionary 
society. When we think of it, the possibilities of 
that human soul come out to us in the light of the 
Gospel of Christ as nowhere else. We look upon a 
man or a woman, not cultured in the learning of the 
schools, not agreeabie always in manner, not elo- 
quent of speech, not powerful of will, and it seems 
to usthat the soul there incarnated is a very little 
and humbie :hing—very obscure in the eyes of men, 
very obscure, perhaps, in the eye of God. But when 
I Jook upon that soul from the Gospel of Christ, and 
remember that for it Sinai trembled and shook wit. 
the thunder and the blaze of omnipotence, that for 
it came the long line of inspired teachers, psalm- 
ists and prophets of the word, that for it Christ 
came and endured the cross upon the shuddering 
earth and under the darkened heavens, that for it 
apostles taught, for it martyrs died; then I know 
and especially under the illumination of the cross 
how vast is its immortality, and how immense, un- 
searchable and inconceivable are the possibilities of 
glory and power that lie within it. So the Gospel 
teaches us, and so may it reach every soul to which 
we aid to carry it. 

Then I think of it alsoin its wider relations to clvi- 
lization, as they have been portrayed before us this 
evening by the intelligence which has come from 
the Chinese Empire. How marvelous it is that this 
little Gospei, which a child can hold in its hand, 
whicn every one of us can carry in his pocket, is the 
power to lift the human race upward and forward, 
the power that stimulates all public progress, A man 
said to me not long ago, who had been traveling in 
the East: “There is one thing very remarkable about 
the Coptic Christians. ‘They are there in Egypt, ob- 
scure, persecuted, pushed down into the very dirt 
and mud of the Nile; and yet wherever you finda 
Coptic Christian, how. ver impoverished he may be, 
however weak, you find a man who has a certain de- 
gree of education in him, who has a cei tain acquaint- 
ance with the literature of the world, more or less, 
though it may be very slight. How can you explain 
it?” “Explain it perfectly and at once,” I said; 
“ because his religion came to him ina book: and 
the fact that it came to him in a book makes all 
books and all knowledge of books precious in his 
sight.” 

Here is this Gospel, underneath all institutes of 
education, underneath all departments of commerce, 
underneath and behind all swift and rushing move- 
ments of enterprise; here it is underneath liberty; 
it has already united the East and the West in their 
struggle against rebellion, and itis to advance the 
liberty of this country to a higher point of develop- 
ment than it ever yet has reached. Here is the 
power that is to bring the ultimate and su. recon- 
ciliation between the demands of capital on the one 
hand and the demands of labor on the other. 

There is a society in this country for the con- 
quering of poverty; God’s method of conquering 
poverty is to educate men by the Bible, by the Gos- 
pel of Christ. He put our fathers among the rocky 
hills and wastes of New England and taught them 
so that they should conquer wealth out of the poor- 
est area that perhaps had ever been committed to 
civilized men to work upon, and should mold it 
into the likeness of the Christ who bends over it 
from above. 

Now we are to recognize communities, of course, 
in the dissemination of truth and the furtherance of 
the Gospel and the Kingdom of Christ, and to do it 
now. While our friend from China was telling us 
of the wonderful progress there, I was reminded of 
a Chinaman in the streetsof my own city, I believe, 
who, passing a pawn-broker’s shop, went in and 
bought a watch. Well, it was a watch that hadn’t 
been going fora good while. Probably it was not 
well regulated; sometimes it went too fast and 
sometimes too slow. so that he was sometimes be- 
hind his appointments and sometimes too previous 
in regard to his appointments. They had to tell him 
to carry the watch back, and he did so. The man 
said to him: “What is the matter with the watch?” 
“No likee him,” said he. * Melican watch he too 
muchee bime-by.” Well now, I should think the 
Chinaman would say that the American Board was 
“too muchee bime-by” in regard to the ex- 
pansion of its missions and the multiplication 
of its missionaries in that empire. It is a burn- 
ing shame to every one of us that the amount of 
contributions is so small for a work so immense and 
80 related to the future. 

Then I think of it in connection with the devel- 
opment of Christian character in our churches. We 
have perhaps knowledge enough; what we want is 
a spirit of consecration that vitalizes the knowledge 
and makes Christian wisdom out of dead doctrines. 
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We want a temper of heroism—that which at- 
tracts men often in the Roman Catholic Church. It 
is not the vast cathedrals, rising like poems 1n stone, 
like great ‘Te Deums of the rock toward the sky; it is 
not the magnificent music and the superb ceremonial 
and the great hierarchy—they do not touch the soul 
in the sensitive and thoughtful. But when one reads 
the story of the Jesuit missionaries burning at the stake 
in order that they might, if possible, teach even from 
the stake, the Iroquois who put them to death—when 
we read of their martyred missionaries any where--our 
souls are touched with a consciousness of the power 
which the Roman Catholic Church wields over the 
hearts and minds of those who dwell in it and love 
it. It was the heroism of the early martyrs that 
conquered the Roman Empire; pot the sermons of 
eloquent orators, nor the treatises of able disputants; 
it was the heroism that flinched not from the flame, 
that found songs in the dungeon and security in 
the fire. The Roman mind could not interpret that 
except as something divine. The Roman heart could 
not but feel the immensity of the power which was 
in that living consecration. 

Now the missionary enterprise alone furnishes the 
opportunity for such heroism in the American 
Church to-day. There is no heroism in going to our 
churches Sunday after Sunday; there may be some 
heroism in listening toa sermon sometimes till it is 
finished, though I should cal: that fortitude rather 
than heroism; but there is no heroism 
in any of our ordinary Christian activities; but 
when the young man from the seminary and the 
young woman from the family and the seminary are 
ready to go to foreign shores on a life mission for the 
invisible King in the heavens, there is a heroic con- 
secration which touches as with more than priestly 
benediction the heart of every one who sees it. 
That is an argument that the world itself cannot but 
yield to. It is that development of character through 
the Christian enterprise which gives it glory in the 
sight of those who attentively consider it. 

Tnen I think very much of the timeless relations 
of this missionary work. Everything else wastes 
and fades. You cannot build rock so firmly that it 
cannot tumble; you cannot frame iron into 
such fabrics that it will not rust and corrode. Here 
is the one work that never fails, that never corrodes. 
A hundred years ago last February, he from whom 
my life came, my honored and beloved father, was 
born in this town of Springfield, or rather in that 
precinct of Springfield which two or three years be- 
fore had been set apart as that beautiful village of 
Longmeadow. As I think of him my thoughts in- 
evitably go back to my boyhood, when the mission- 
aries were accustomed to be at our house, who had 
been the classmates or friends of my father. My 
childhood comes back to me as if it were yesterday, 
through this missionary enterprise, asI sit here to- 
night upon this stage, with these missionary breth- 
ren around me. But back beyond that, beyond 
Cary and Schwarz, beyond Henry Martyn, beyond 
the earliest English or German missionaries, back to 
the medizval missions, back to the apostolic mis- 
sions, beyond the missions of those who brought 
Christianity to England and made American Chris- 
tians out of the descendants of those who were 
painted savages, my tilought goes back, standing 
here to-night; and forward as weil, to the great illu- 
minated future which the Gospel is to bring and 
which nothing but the Gospel can give us assurance 
of. I touch the darkness of the cross, in my 
thought, where missions began; I touch the bright- 
ness of the millennium, in my thought, where mis- 
sions shall end; nay, rather 1 touch the glory of the 
world above, where missionaries and their con- 
verts have gone together. 

We have met here apparently under the shadow of 
death—the death of our honored, reverend and be- 
loved president, and the death of him who passed 80 
very suddenly from this platform this morning. 
But I do not believe that it is under the shadow of 
death, but under the illumination of the celestial 
world, that we meet here to-night. I believe that 
we are standing nearer than ever before, not mere- 
ly in the order of time, but in the succession of our 
thoughts, and I trust in the preparation of our spir- 
its, to the worlds where we are to meet with all the 
ransomed aid with all the trinmphing victors in this 
contest of Christ against the world from the begin- 
ning of Christian history. These faces are to us 
like the vacant panels in the Doge's palace at Ven- 
ice; the very faces that we remember most are those 
upon which Death has set its seal of solemn beauty. 

But they are not dead; God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living. They are living still, still 
before God and watching our work; still, as I be- 
lieve, before God offering prayers for its success; 
for who are those who walk in Heaven, bearing 
vases full of precious odors, which are the prayers 
of the saints? I believe these gone fiom our side 
are among them; and if they look back upon earth, 
as surely they do, nothing in all their relations, no 
political honors, no eminent place in educational 
and literary institutions, can give to them the joy 
which their connection with this institution and 
with the work which it has in hand gives them now 
and will give them forever more. So Beloved, under 
the shadow of death, under the illumination of 
eternal life to which they have gone, let us conse- 
crate ourselvhs afresh to the work to which they 
gave so much, and come at last to be welcomed and 
to be crowned in the courts of light! 

THURSDAY MORNING, Oct. 6th, 1887. 

After opening services and reports of com- 
mittees on missions the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Report of the Home Secretary 
was presented by Professor Boardman, of 
Chicago. 

Professor Geo. N. Boardman:—I regret to say 
that the Committee are not unanimous in their 
report. Wehave conferred together very harmoni- 
ously in feeling but are not wholly harmonious final- 
ly inthe outcome of our thoughts. 

The report which I read is signed by five of the 
seven members of the Committee, and one has also 
given assent quite largely te the report of the minor- 
ity which will be read after this report of the ma- 
jority. 





The report upon the Home Department is such as 
to afford much encouragement to the friends of 
wissions. Forty-four persons—nine missionaries 
and thirty-five assistant missionaries—have been 
sent by the Board into the foreign field during the 
past vear. This is eighteen more than the average 
number forthe past twelve years. Besides these 
new appointments forty-two have returned to ‘heir 
former fields of labor after temporary rest in this 
country. There are still in the country several who 
have received appointment dumng the year and 
will soon enteron their work, 80 that seventy-one 
Dames have been added to the list of missionary 
laborers since our last annual meeting. It is re- 
ported that more than forty years have elapsed 
since so large a reinforcement was received within 
a single year, and the number is more than twice 
the average of recent years. 

The report concerning the funds of the Board is 
not so encouraging as that concerning the supply 
of missionaries, yet is not to be considered dis- 
couraging. There is still a balance in the treasury, 
but it has been secured by making large drafts 
upon the Swett and Otis bequests. It is gratifying 
torecord that the contributions from the interior 
states have increased by more than $9,000, or, with 
legacies by more than $11,000. It may be assumed 
that the remarkable increase of missionary labor- 
ers will call forth a corresponding increase of 
funds. 

About two-thirds of the report before us is taken 
up with a presentation of the proceedings of the 
Prudential Committee in dealing with the applica- 
tions of a few missionary candidates whose doc- 
trinal views Came under discussion. It is more 
than athird of a century since the following was 
publicly recognized as a principle on which the 
agents of the Board should act: 

* The contributors to the funds of the Board will 

hold the Prudential Committee responsible for 
sceing that no part of their contributions go for 
the propagation of error, either in doctrine or 
practice.” 
The Prudential Committee has long been governed 
by this principle. It has considered the doctrine of 
future probation, recently broached in this country, 
as erroneous and of dangerous tendency. This 
Board, if its action at Des Moines, at the last an- 
nual meeting, may be taken as indicative of its 
sentiments, coincides with this view. Within the 
last two years several persons entertaining views 
favorable to that doctrine have made application 
foremployment in the service of this Board. The 
correspondence aud the narratives laid before us in 
the report show that the committee has taken up 
each case by itself, treated each one with atten- 
tion to details, and manifested an earnest desire to 
secure the services of able and cultivated men—for 
such the applicants undoubtedly are. It is our 
opinion that the Committee deserves high com- 
mendation for its faithfulness in this part of its 
work, and that im those cases in which the candi- 
dates failed to receive appointments the result was 
the only one consistent with the action of the 
Board concerning missionary appointments at its 
last apnual meeting. It is inevitable that much 
should be left to the discretion of the Prudential 
Committee in the selection of laborers for mission- 
ary fields, but in the cases here reported the writ- 
ten statements of the candidates seem to justify 
the action of the Committee. 

We recommend the adoption of the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, First, That we consider it a reason for 
profound gratitude to God that so much of en- 
thusiastic devotion to the cause of missions has 
been awakened among the young men and young 
women of our land, and that this Board has been so 
amp!y snstained in its demand for funds and for 
laborers. 

Second, That the Board adheres to the position 
taken at the last annual meeting at Des Moines 
concerning the doctrine of future probati pn, re- 
affirms its utterances made at that time. and ac- 
cepts the interpretation of the Prudential Commit- 
tee as the true in'erpretation of its action. 

Third, That we recommend to the Prudential 
Committee an unabated carefulness in guarding 
the Board from aby committal to the approval of 
that doctrine. 

GEORGE N. BOARDMAN, 
A. B. ROBBINS, 
GEORGE R. LEAVITT, 
E. 8. JONEs, 

J. N. STICKNEY. 

Mr. President: The Report of the Minority will 
be given now, and if [ should desire to say anything 
in advocacy of the report of the majority, | will do 
it, if I have the floor, after the reading at a future 
time; but I would simply ask tne privilege of mak- 
ing a statement that the feeling of the majority of 
the Committee was that we had nothing very spe- 
cial to do with the doctrinal question; that that was 
settled at Des Moines and should have been per- 
mitted to remain settled, and we simply wish to 
throw ourselves back upon the points there met 
and the positivn there taken; and inasmuch as 
there has been some difference of opinion as to the 
mesning of that report; though Iam stupid, [ am 
unable to see how there is any excuse for under- 
standing itin two ways, we do affirm that the action 
of the Prudential Committee represents the action 
of the Board. 

President Blatchford:—We will now listen to the 
report of the Minority Committee, to be read by the 
Rev. Dr. Fisher, of New Haven. 

Prof. George P. Fisher. D.D.:—Let me say at the 
outset that the minority of the Committee, includ- 
ing myself, regret very sincerely that we are not 
able to agree fully with the report and recominend- 
ations which have been presented by my honored 
and esteemed friend, the Rev. Dr. Boardman. I will 
read the report which the minority of the Commit- 
tee offers to the Board. 


THE MINORITY REPORT. 


The report of the Home Department, as far as it 
treats of the missionary work of the past year, and 
of financial matters, requires no special comment, 
beyond the statement that its contents deserve the 
careful attention of the patrons of the Board, and 
of all who are interested in the progress of the 
Gospel. By far the larger part of the report of the 
Home Secretary is devoted to the consideration of 





the case of Mr. Hume, and of those of the candi- 
dates fer missionary service who were rejected, or 
whose appointment was delayed on account of their 
expressions respecting the heathen who pass out of 
this life in ignorance of the Gospel. It 1s plain to 
all who listened to this report, or have read it, that 
the aim of the Secretary was to vindicate the action 
of the Prudential Committee, and his own proceed- 
ings which havea bearing on the subject, and, at 
the same time, to recommend the policy which he 
so warmly favors to the approval of the Board and 
of its supporters. The undersigned touch with ex- 
treme reluctance upon the personal questions sug- 
gested by the Secretary’s remarks. It is an un- 
questionable fact, however, that the course of the 
Home Secretary, and the methods adopted by him 
in his official action have excited deep and wide- 
spread dissatisfaction. This dissa'isfaction, we are 
obliged to gay, is not confined to those who differ 
from him on controverted points of theological 
opinion. It relates not only to the spirit avd man- 
ner in which the Home Department, considered by 
itself, is managed, but also to an undue predomi- 
nance of influenve which, it is very commonly 
believed avd alleged, this gentleman has acquired 
in the general management of missionary affairs. 
It is known to the undersigned and to many others, 
that the late Alpheus Hardy, who is the subject of 
a fervent eulogy in the Secretary’s own report, felt 
deeply aggrieved by transactions in which he 
affirmed thatthe Home Secretary was intimately 
concerned, and on account of them resigned his 
connection with the Prudential Committee. With 
respect to the narrative of what was dove in re- 
lation to the candidates, who are designated in the 
Secretary’s report, as A, B, C and D, we are as- 
sured by persons competent to give testimony that 
a full presentation of the facts, and of the corres- 
pondence of the officers of the Board with the ap- 
plicants referred to, would make an impression 
materially different from that naturally conveyed 
by the Secretary’s statements. In these remarks 
upon the report before us, we are not tobe under- 
stood as imputing to the Secretary a willful purpose 
to mislead, nor are we prepared to say that there is 
anything in the report which may not be accounted 
for by an over-zealous anxiety on his part to put 
down what he honestly considers a dangerous 
theological error. 

We have to add that, in our judgment, the Secre- 
tary fails to justify his practice of submitting 
creeds, composed by himself or by others, to candi- 
dates for missionary service, for their guidance 
and instruction in doctrine. The creeds in ques- 
tion are such as have had no general recognition. 
We are persuaded thatin taking this course, the 
Home Secre:ary has transcended h'‘s proper tunc- 
tion. Some of his correspondents professed to 
accept these confessions as a formulation of their 
belief, and no doubt all regarded them as the 
secretary’s standard of orthodoxy by which their 
acceptance or rejection as candidates would proba- 
bly be determined. On the whole, we cannot avoid 
the impression that an attempt has been made to 
use the Bourd as a make-weight in a theological 
controversy, and to draw it into the fires of a de- 
bate from which it should have endeavored to stand 
aloof. 

Passing gladly from the personal questions to 
which our attention has been compelled, we desire 
to speak briefly on the genera! principles applicable 
to the appointment of missionaries to go out under 
the auspices of the Board. A fundamental princi- 
ple to be constantly kept in mind is that this society 
is notasynod. It is nota body empowered by the 
Congregaticnal churches to define orthodoxy for 
them. Its missionaries are to hold the evangelical 
faith, but the Board must take other means of 
ascertaining the soundness of candidates than by 
framing creeds on all, or any one, of the great de- 
partments of theology. That is a work which must 
be done, if it is done at all, by ¢cclesiastical assem- 
blies, autnorized by the churches to undertake so 
dificult and responsible a work. The American 
Board is a great, central, orgavized agency for 
carrying forward the work of foreign mission, 
mainly, if not exclusively, for the Congregational 
churches. Because of this exalted position and in- 
fluence, it is the more strictly bound to remember 
that it is not a representative body—a body chosen 
of the churches—and to guard against every trans- 
gression of its proper limits of prerogative. If it 
should be misied into the performance of work, 
snch, for example, as pertains to a general assem- 
bly in the Presbyterian Church, we should have 
what is equivalent to a central authority, enunciat- 
ing definitions of docirine, with the effect of at- 
taching a stigma to dissent; and yet that central 
authority would not be a body of representatives, 
but a self-perpetuating, close corporation, chartered 
by a state. It seems clear, therefore, that tne 
Board, under its present constitution, should refrain 
from sending to the Prudential Commitee specific 
doctrinal instructions either on one side or the other 
of existing doctrinal controversies, 

It follows that we do not approve of the proposal, 
in whatever form it may be made, to direct the 
Committee to refuse all candidates for the mission- 
ary work who are favorably inclined to other views 
respecting the heathen that die without having 
known of the Gospel, than those to which the re- 
cently rejected candidates have been required to 
subscribe. In our judgment,the decision o1 the 
Pruaential Committee should be made in the case 
of each individual by i’self, and in view of the sum 
total of his characteristics and of a! the circum- 
stances properly bearing on the decision of the 
question. 

Before closing these observations, we desire to 
add two remarks. In the first place, it appears to 
us thet candidates for appointment as missionaries, 
especially where questions of peculiar difficulty 
arise, should meet the Prudential Committee face 
to face, instead of the present system under which 
the Committee act solely on data furnished them 
by intermediaries. Secondly, we cannot but think 
that, when highly important questions relating to 
theological doctrine or to the right policy to be 





adopted in the conduct of the missionary work are 
in debate, the Prudential Committee should not be 
made up exclusively of adherents of one of the 
differing parties, Duty and expediency alike dic~ 
tate that there should be a fair re; resentation in 
the Committee of both sides, We believe thata 
greater degree of harmony among the supporters 
of the Board and of confidence in the executive 
officers, would be the result, and that no serious 
evil would ensuc from an arrangement so natural 
and so obviously fair. 

When Congregationalists have spoken as a de- 
nomination, they have manifested a catholic evan- 
gelical spirit. The Boston National Council in 1865 
after setting forth the fundamentai truths of the 
Gospel, thus speaks: ** We declare that we will vo- 
operate with all who hold these truths. With them, 
we will carry the Gospel into every part of this land, 
and with them we will go into all the world, and 
* preach the Gospel to every creature.’” From this 
catholic evangelical spirit let there be no ** new de- 
parture”! Itisio this spirit that we recommend 
the passage of the following resolutions: 

1. The Board reaffirms the position that neither 
this Board oor the Prudentiaj Committee ts in apy 


sense a theological court, to settle doctrinal points 
of belief. 


2. Toe Board also specially approves and com- 
mends the statement of the manual for missionary 
candidates tnat “ It is a glorious fact that tne points 
which constitute emphatically the message of mis- 
sionaries to the heathen are those in which all evan- 
gelica) bodies mainly agree.” And it would have 
its missionaries al ways remember that they are sent 
> a, and teach these essential truths of Chris- 

anity. 

3. The missionaries of this Beard shall have the 
same right of private judgment in the interpreta- 
tion of God’s Word, and the same freedom of 
though! and of speecn as are enjoyed by their min- 
isterial bretbren in this country. Inthe exercise of 
their rights they should nave constant and careful 
regard to the work of their associates and to the 
harmony and effectiveness of the missions in which 
they labor. 

4. All persons, otherwise well qualified, are to be 
regarde1 as acceptable candidates for mission 
appointment, who heartily receive the fundamental 
truths of the Gospel, held in common by the 
churches, sustaining the Board and ascertained by 
their actua) usages, 


GEORGE P, FISHER, M. H. BUCKHAM. 
I assent to the above resolutions, 
J. N. STICKNEY. 
The subject was then thrown open to the 
house for debate. 


Tne Rev. Geo. N. Cheever, of Worcester, said:—~ 
Mr. Chairman and Friends: I desire to say very 
briefly upon this question what I am well persuaded 
the large majority, or at least many in the house, 
will say in their minds with me, namely, that in 
the natural course of human progressive thought, 
in the gradual development of the Holy Scriptures 
of truth, especially in the study of * last things,” or 
what is called the eschatology of divine revelation, 
it has come to this, that in our day a healthy ad-~ 
vance has been made in the direction ef unity, 
liberty and charity, as Calvin has it in his famous 
saying, ** In necessariis unitas, in dubtis libertas, 
in omnibus caritas.”’ 

Gladstone has justly said, alluding to theology, 
that popular theology, which, like many things 
else, tends to settle down into mere formulas, 
needs to be shaken up from time to time, and 
should be modified and submitted and adjusted to 
the eternal standard. Now the eternal standard is 
the Word ef God, stud:ed and interpreted by men 
of prayer, under the guidance and ilomination of 
the Holy Spirit. And who shall gay that the 
meaning of that Word is yet exhausted or fully 
known? Who shall deny what saintly John Rob- 
ipson said more than two-and-a-balf centuries 
ago, that the Lord hath yet more truth to bring 
forth out of his Word? The theological formula 
of the Reformation even, excellent as they are, and 
logical helps to thought as they are, are not neces- 
sarily absolute truths, nor are they al) of the truth 
contained in the simple and clear missionary the. 
ology of the Cross; or under that theology in re- 
spect to which Chalmers said so happiiy in his 
time; ** Tbe doctrines in which many now termi- 
nate, as if they were the ultimate truth of the rec. 
ord, will be found suberdipate to the one and 
reigning expression of Heaven’s kindness to the 
world by which the whole system of our redemption 
is pervaded.” 

Now it is under this Christocentric missionary 
theology of the Cross that the Church of this day 18 
advancing 80 joyously to the pean and ringing of 
victory, to the conquest of the world for Cnrist, to 
that glorious end toward which, as Tennyson has 
it, “through the ages one increasing purpose runs,” 
And of the fifteea hundred and more consecrated 
men and women who are ascertained to be now 
training in our theological seminaries and colleges, 
purposing to offer themselves for missionary ser. 
vice in foreign lands, who can doubt that many of 
them are holding a permissible hope as to the way 
in which God may give to such members of the 
human family a8 have not been favored with the 
knowledge of Christ in this life the opportunity of 
knowing Christ hereafter, which is al! there is to 
the so-called, that is miscalled, second probation, 

Now, shallany such qualified men or women, if 
they offer themselves to the American Board be 
denied a commission because of a presumed defeat 
in their theology? In the name of our blessed 
Lord and Master, whose last command has no con- 
dition, but the sure promise, “*Lo,I am with you 
alway to the end ofthe world,” let us say no; in 
the name of our late large-minded president, let 
us say no; inthe name of the long line of faithful 
missionaries of the cross of this Board here repre- 
sented, who counted their lives as not dear to 
themselves that they might have the joy of preach- 
ing the Gospel as heralds of salvation to the 
heathen, let us say no. And let the honored, 
trusted Prudential Committee understand it, who 
are but the agents, the actuaries of these evangeli- 
cal churches, the dispensers of their consecrated 
missionary offerings, and who now reasonably ask 
and expect instruction as to the policy to be pur- 
sued in the immediate future by this heaven- 
blessed Board, whose action here and now is com- 
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mavding tre interes'ed attention of the whole 
Protes' apt worl, : 
ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR FISHER. = 

Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, D.D., of New Haven: ~Mr. 
Chairman aud Friends: It is with some diffidence 
that I rise to address this mevtung. I am not an 
orator as s0 many Brutures are. But I wish to say 
at the ou’set that I appreciate the great difficulty 
under which the Conzregational denomination la- 
bor in any great combined operation luke that of 
carrying tne Gospel to the heathen, for the very 
reasov that we have so little unity of organization. 
We try to havea unity of spirit, ana we are laboring 
in a pret’y rongh sea toward the altain@eat of that 
result. Is met:mes think of us Congregationalists 
as [thick of a muititudeof wild horses, where there 
is a Vas! amount of individual stiength and energy; 
how to baraess ' bem and yoke them togeiher to do 
a work ia commn—thar ts the diMlculty, 

I wish to gay also that no man can deplore more 
siucereiy than I d» the existence of this con'ro- 
versy, this excited controversy, that is upon us, and 
I shall pot undertake to inquire where the :espons'- 
bil'ty rests for wdatever is urpleasaut in conve tion 
with it. And I wishto suy with regard totoe Amer- 
ican Boavd aud tots society and its officers, that 
in my Judgment there should al vays be a cordial 
appreciation of the labors of these officers, a gener- 
ous spirit in all criticism direc’ed to them person- 
ally. At the sam» time, I am pot one of th se who 
regard 1t as for the interest of this great society that 
there srould be au undiscriminating admiration 
directed toward them or toward its officers, A dis- 
criminating appreciation is far better than a blind 
and uoquestiouing bondage. Let me add that if 
there be avy Man or any set of meu who propose di- 
rectly oc jodirectly to pare olf or to und: rmiae the 
great doctrines of our fa'tn, the doctrive of sin, of 
the condemoed and alienated condition of our race, 
the d -ctrine of redemption, of the divine and aton- 
ing Saviour,the doc rine of regeneration through 
the Holy Sourit, the doctrine of Heaveu and of Hell 
—if there be acy man orsetof meu who desire to 
undermine thle system of truth, I have no sympathy 
witn such effort. 

Now, Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
great thing to be remembered, which is attemp'ed 
to be brought out in the report of the m nority, is, 
th it this body sitting here is nut a synod of Corgre- 
gatiova! churches. It is a voluntary, chartered 
corporation, It has none of the powers that belong 
to a great ecclesiastical assembly, such as tne 
power of defining the doctrival belief of those who 
are under its government’. Why, sir, think for a 
moment how this body is constituted? Low are 
the members appuinted? Practically, it comes to 
this, suppose: the members appoint the officers 
generally, and the officers appoint the members, or 
it is done in some such way. [never could account 
for my being put upon the Board. Look at the 
representation of the State of Connecticut. The 
gentlemen who are members of this Board from the 
State of Connecth:ut cann>t be regarded as the au- 
thonze! representatives of the churches of that 
state. Where is the pastor of the church of which 
John Davenp*rt and Leonard Bacon were the min- 
isters? Where is the pastor of the churen of which 
the younger Jonathan Edwards was the mit ister? 
The Congregational denomination is not bere,or if it 
be here, itis down tnere in the pit [pol.u'ing to the au- 
ditorium).(Laughter.) This 1s nut a Venetian senate 
withthe Home Secretary for a Doge. It is a corpora- 
tion fulfilling a particular agency ia beha!f of these 
Congregatioval cnurches who have wo great cen. 
tral authoritative assembly. 

It seems to me, therefo e, that this corporation 
Ought to be very careful about undertaking tne 
work which belung: to a distinctive ecc'esiastical 
body, either direc ly orinai ectiy. It may be said 
that toey are not undertakiog v oirectiy, that they 
are simply stating what the Gospel is, But it ap- 
pears to me, if I mav be allowed so abrupt an ex- 
pression, that that is “* beating the Devil round the 
bush.” We aren ta body authorized by the Con- 
gregational churches to frame a creed on the 
Trioity or onthe Atonement. We mast, of course, 
trust a good deal, s» lovg as tne present cunstitu- 
tion remains unmodified, to the Prudential Com- 
mittee; and they must look over a man from head 
to toot, and taro him inside out if they choose, and 
taey must decide in regard to every individual case, 
whether the persou ip question will be a competent 
and us-ful missionary. But ween it ccmes toa 
polot of doctrive, whe' her that point be a new or 
an old poiot, they must cousiter the question, pot 
in the light of any abstract formula, I[* 1s po busi- 
ness of theirs 'o frame any suc” formulas, to make 
any such creed. Their business is with the cop- 
crete case. And [ would treat this idea of future 
probation for the heathen races, or the pre- 
historic racer, or anv other races, just as I would 
treat a doctrine that is obsoliscent, I[ would treat 
it just as I would treat the doctrive of limited 
alonement, Suppose a map preseuts himself as a 
cat didate for missionary service and upnolds the 
docirine of limited atonemenvt. He says, I suppose, 
that * Christ is for the elect slore”; | suppose inere 
will be very few persous iu this assembly wo hold 
to that doc rive. Now I would not reject that man 
because he holds the doct'ine of l)wited a onement 
Or is in the main favorable to that ductrine, but I 
would inquire what sort of a man heis, and what 
usé he will make of that doctriue when he g+ts into 
the mission to which he isto be sent, He may be 
an earnest, devout, religious, useful missionary and 
still bold to the doctrine of limited atonement. In 
other words, I would tieat the subject fiom the 
Stavdpoint of a large and sanctified common sense 
rather than from the standpoint of a martinet. 

Now, Mr. President, as it seems to me that this is 
the only right and just cours for this Board to 
pursue, let me add that, in my judgment, it is the 
only safe avd expecient course; for, as was ob 
served in the deba’e yesterday, this is not the last 
of the theologics! controversy that we shall bave. 
Great changes take p'ace in individuals, gieat 
changes take place in communities. Let me take, 





as a single instance, the controversy that has 
alisep relative to the free millenia] coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. There is a large, and, as I sup- 
pose, an increasing numoer of Christian people in 
this country, as well as in Europe and in Great 
Britain, who hold that the Lord Jesus Uhnst is 
coming in person and coming soon to estabiish his 
kingd»m here; and a great maby bold that there is 
very little hope connected with the preaching of 
the Gospel unvtil Christ shall persona)ly appear. 
Now suppose a man presevts himeelf at the Mission 
House a8 a candidate for service in the foreign 
field and is what we cal) a millenarian, I would 
not reject him becanse he is a millenarian. I 
would inquire what he is going to say to tLe 
heathen, and particularly what sort of a man he is. 
If he is going tnere to prea‘th the Gospel eurnestly, 
effectively and bravely, and pot to take up bis own 
time and the time of the missionaries and the time 
of toe heathen in talkivg ov this subject alone, 
then I would send bim. But uf he were a cravk I 
would not send him; and if I were an officer of the 
Board who bad to make the app-int nents, I would 
put over mv door the 8 gn, * No crank need apply.” 
Now I suppose that this man who beheves ia the 
milien'al coming of Christ, tuis Second Adventist, 
comes to the Missionary House and brings bis 
ascension robe with nim, I shouia advise him to 
take itbome. It wonld be unwise to send bim out. 

Io speaking of tals subject, or rather in making 
use of this illustration, I desire to guard myself 
against misunderstanding. I-.do not wish in the 
least to speak d'sparagingly of the difficulties of 
those to whom I refer. 1 do not regard the New 
Testament as 80 clear and upambiguous on polats 
of thls Dature as mauy people do. The longer! 
study the New Testament, tse more willipg am 1 
to allow diversity of opinion on maiters of this na- 
ture, But I bring forward this illustration to show 
the difficulties that are likely to arise if we embark 
on this perilous sea. We shal! very likely have tnat 
subject brought up, and if not that sunject, tne sub- 
ject of Inspiration, or the subject of the authority of 
the Peptateuch, and a dozen otner subjects which 
are not at this moment burning q"estious, but that 
may become burning questicns before long. 

Now, let him that undertakes to build a tower see 
whether he is able to finish it. If we are to resolve 
ourselves inio a theological society to determine 
questions of controversy of this nature, we shall 
have our hands full. The only way, in my jadg- 
ment, fur us to do, is to elect to our : fices our pest 
men, apd to have a free and fair criticism of their 
proceedings, aud to endeavor, if we are dissatisfied 
with their admiaistration, to rectify that adminis- 
tration, Now, if that method fails—leaving the 
Prudential Committee without any doctrinal in- 
struc'ion, not fettered as they say they are by the 
mato res lution, and not fetiered by any resolution 
requiring them to send out the second probation 
mep, not fettered at all, in fact—if we leave the 
Prudential Committee unfettered, and endeavor, if 
posible, by electing Jarge-mipded asd competent 
persops we secure by their labors the rignt re- 
sult. If that fails, then what is the consequene? 
Theo, ia wy judgment, the charches have k st tte 
inaiienable rignt to appoint their ministers or mis- 
sioparies, apd will have to resume that prerogative 
eituer through their Council or through a represen- 
tative assembly, which will alter tre character of 
Congregationalism undoubtedly, and bring it some- 
what nearer to the Presbyterian system. 

But we must have a system of some sort on which 
we can work. If we retain toe weaknesses which 
belong to our denomination, if we are going to take 
alopg with them the benefits which ivhere a weakly 
organized body, we cannot combiue with them tue 
bevellts wh ch a stropgly organ:zed religious body 
like the Methedists or the Presbyteriaus or the 
Romana Catholics possess, for we cannot combine 
those advantages with that system of Congrega- 
tional polity which we cherish. We cherish it be- 
cause of itsrich fruits and its development of m- 
diviaual power avd character. We must be con" 
tent With our system. 

Now, Mr. Presideut, I will only add in conclvsion 
one or two words more. I regret very much that 
aoy personal elemweat should eater into this discus- 
rion, but as I have said t> my associates the best 
course, and the course dictated by the best feeling 
is frankly to express and publi. ly express to this 
body, the fa :t of the dissatisfacticn wuich exists in 
regard to the admiuis'ration cf the Board in cerain 
particulars, I need nt say that it is from any 
p-e ‘sure woich I take tu personal criticism or from 
apy ill-will towaid any iscividual that I make these 
remarks. I am satisfied ms+ef wita the idess, 
gen-raliy speaking, which were expressed from 
‘ime totime by our most venerated ana lamented 
ex-Presivent, the late Dr. Hopkins—we build the 
sepulchers of the fatners; shall we not fuliow their 
counsels ? 


ADDRESS OF PROF. BOARDMAN. 

Prof. Geo. N. Boardman, D.D., of Cnicago:—Mr. 
Chairman and Members of the Buard: I differ, sir, 
with Professo: Fisher witha great deal of difidence 
Ou such points as these. I long ago learned to acmire 
Professor Fisher for 418 coolness and jud.zweot, 
his gieat clearness of view acd clearness of state- 
ment, aod I am,I mgat say, afraid to differ in 
view from him. But I am compelled to differ 
slightly from bin on one cr two points which in tne 
end make very considerable differences as we 
carry out the topic to its results. I can agree with 
almost all of the report of the minority so far as it 
relates to the Prudential Commitee. I do pot 
think we are called upon t» report upon tne Secre- 
tary, and I shail not ucdertake to deteud him at all; 
I think he is competent to do that himself. 

Bat I do wish to bring forward the report of the 
majority 48 on the wh le the preferable one, Ican- 
not consent thatth's Board has nothing to do with 
theology because itisuctasyood. Of course it is 
not a theological court to settle cispu'ed points. 
We have never been made a Judge or adviser over 
anybody. We have a work of our own to do and 
that takes all ourtime. We are not a theological 





school; of course we are not. We bave not brought 
our lexicogs ard Greek testamects and Hebrew 
Bibles. Tbatis pot our business, But we are a 
Boa:d established for the evangelization of the 
world and we do it with certain instruments, and 
one of those instruments is theology, ¢r it is Chris- 
tian doctrine, or it is the Gospel; I take it they 
mean the same thing. Acd it becomes us 
to know what kind of a Gospel we preach. 
Is it Universalism? Is i* Unitarianism? Is 
it millenialism? Is it Mohammedamsm? What 
is it? We know good theslogy; that is our 
business. The members of this Board are selected 
because they krow good theclogy and can tell it 
from bad theology and know enough to take the 
good and to throw away the bad. It is for that pcr- 
pose we have came together aod always do come 
together—to kpow what is going on. 

Thirty-eight years ago the sentence penned and 
brought before the Board end essevted to which [ 
read this mornivg, that the Prudential Committee 
will be held to a strict account as to the doctrines 
they nave taught. I haveccompared the si' uation in 
my own mind in this way: Here is a railroad corpo- 
ration carrying passengers from New York to Bos- 
ton, That railroad corporation does not manufac- 
ture its irop. Suppose that a traio is thrown off the 
track aod some persons aie Killed and many are in- 
jured and the complainants sue the curporation for 
damages. They sy: * Goto tbe men that made the 
irou. Wedo not make irov. Ifthe iron is britile 
complain to the manuficturer.” We should pot 
ride on such a railroad. A railroad corporatiou 
must koow steel from iron; must kpow 
toigh iron from brittle irou, must know 
what it works with. Weonour paft undertake to 
carry men into the Kingdem of God. We must vo 
it on good rails. We must know what we are doings 
We must not carry them the other way. 

It seems to me the idea taat we have nothing to 
do with theology because we do not manuf icture 
theology, is a very great leap. It is a conclusion 
that Professor Fisher is too close a logician to 
make. 

Now, sir, [ wish to say a few words in regard 
to the main topic before us, for I think it is legiti- 
mately before this Board, and that is, wili it be 
wise for this Yoard to introduce the theology of 
this new departure to lay it alongside of the old 
thevlogy which it has used, or if it is introduced, 
will it overturn and revolutionize the Board? It 
is a fair question. It is not which theology 1s 
true. I 9m not going to say anythipg about that. 
I am going to say the New is not consistent with 
the Old. The Old is better. 

But before coming to that, Mr. President, I 
want to say a word or two in clearing the fogs 
away from this subject; for I have never known 
a debate, either great or smali, in which there 
was sO much strategy used as in this, or, if 
it has not been profusely used, where the 
drift of things bas made the procedure seem so 
much I'ke that of strategy. I am willing the last 
should be taken to be the case, and [ do not wish 
to talk on the main topic, when the minds of the 
hearcrs are on sometiing e!s°, and when the main 
point is elsewhere. J say the issue is on the tne- 
ology itself, and I wish to speak of one or two 
sophistical points which have been taken. 

Now, it has been attempted through the papers 
and elsewhere to make it appear that the cnly thing 
before us was a mere matter of hypothesis, whether 
possibly there might be a future probation, or 
whether the Bible denied that doctrine; ana the 
whole thing bas een made almost toturn on that 
in many micds, Does the Bible permit the holding 
ofth t doctrine, or does it forbid? But does it? 
There is no p'ace where it is actual'y forbidden. 

Now, the question is not, in the first place, one of 
Biole statement, It is not what the Bible forbids 
or does not forbid. There are many thir gs that the 
Bible does not forbid that [ should not hold, 

Now, tne question 1s, Is probation in this life, or 
is it in tne future? 

Tnat is the great question. The position that 
these pew departure men take in reference to 
fu'ure probation, is that the great fleld of probation 
for mankind is after death. Only in a few excep- 
tional c ises where the Gospe] happens to have been 
preached, and pot very widely there,is man fairly 
under probatien. The position is that the law of 
God does not furpish a probation for mankind. {[ 
know they deny tvat, and then they tuKe it back; 
for they say that probation is a Christian Probation, 
aud by Christian Probation they mean the koowl. 
eoge of the historic Christ, and it is in view of that 
kvowledge, and when they come to that point they 
say, and must say, of course, that the vast majority 
of the heathen have no knowledge of Chris’, In 
the »ges past he has been known t» but a very few. 
It issaid tnat now there are more hea hen in the 
world than when Christ died; f_r the vast majority 
probation is in the next life. Our friends come 
squarely beyond death und plant themselves there 
aud look around and say, “ Here is the place of 
Christ’s work for the salvation of man.” 

Now, there is no possibility of coming to a union 
and harmony of seutsment antil that is accepted, 
for evenif they d> not take it in words, their lan- 
guage makes them take it, and ghe inference 1s 
inevitable. 

Many things have been said with reference to 
probation as being a slight affair, nut of much im- 
portan e. Now,I can put the question of future 
probation so that it would not be of very much ar- 
count; itis not so horrible, if you put it in somé 
ways and modify it in s me ways, but in this coun- 
try 1t is presented in av important way, It is an in- 
ference—they a'l admi’ it—it is necessarily an in- 
ference of funcamental doctrines which do over- 
throw the doctrines of sin, redemption, at sement 
and punishment woich my friend, Professor Fisher, 
would not have disturbed, as he said on ihis fluor. 
Now, here is a man tbat has a pimple on his face; it 
looks 1ed and his face flushes, and one man thinks 
he had better puncture it; another man tbinks he 
had better poultice it, and a physician comes along 
and says that blood spot is not of much account; the 





man has the small-pox, the difficulty is furth& 
down. . 

Now, this future probation isonly a symptom on 
the surface. If youdo not hike the illustration, I 
will put 1t in another way, that the man has the 
fiush of heal’h on his face and the physician says 
that is the result of returning heaith. 

They say our old tueology is moribund, ard theirs 
has new life, and here is the blotch ou the face that 
indicates health. If one is sound, then the other 
must be sick. 

Now, there is ont other point that I desire to 
speak of. It is sad this dvctiine need not ve 
preached, hold it, struggle with it persenally, but 
not preaca it. 

Now, thatisa very strange thing. A man that 
can say that bas wotreally comprehenaed the case; 
he has not studied Jong where the strength of it 
lies and wh- re the difflulty is. 

This is fundamental; that is, the scheme as a 
whole 1s fundamental; it comes out asa part of 
theology, it is a sort of Lutherapism, *nd tais fu- 
ture probation is the development of that theology. 
Now, it is a perfect impossibility not to preach a 
doctrine you 2old as tundamental. The preacning 
ofit isthe exoression of it. You must pray, and 
speak the doc rine, and act it out. 

You might as well ask a missionary to carry the 
inside of bis trunk, and not tbe outside, as to carry 
this doctrioe of future probation and not show it. 
The doctrine might be compared to an iceberg in 
the Atlantic, nine-tenths of which 1s under water, 
and bere is this doctrine of probation nine-tentns 
of which is under water, it is out of our 
sight, but a man cun write an essay on 
icebergs and not say anything about the part 
under the water. The truth is that these men leave 
apart uuder water; they leave that out of sight, 
aud show the justice of God, and teach the tru:hs 
of salvation ane set forth the atopement. 

There has been a good deal said about secumeni- 
cal creeds. I do not thi.k it is worth while tospeak 
about tuat. I do not think there is an ecumenical 
creed that professes to touch the whole rarge of 
theology. ‘bey are useful, but they belong to an 
age of the Church, when they had not gone on as 
far as the Reformation by any means. 

Now, | wish to come to the point itself, and the 
question before Us is, Is this doctiine, with all its 
consequerces and characteristics, to be substituted 
for that which we use? I say, No. Let me say 
that the doctrine of future probation might come 
up in a good many different ways a man might 
find out suggested in the Bible. I believe in a 
man’s reading ibe Bible and thivkipg freely upon 
it and studying it, and God forbid that I should 
scold at a man or find any fault with him who 
droops and trembles before those doctrines that 
made even John Calvin sbake—coctrines relating to 
human destiny. I am perfectly :eady to admit that 
@ Mav wight stand in awe aud hardly know which 
way teturn sometimes in view of these truths and 
in view of the truths beyond his power to compre- 
hend, 

I should certainly be very charitable, patient 
and forbearing toward any p< rsons who entertain 
views arising ip this wav,ut this is not tne way 
this doctrine has come up before this Board. This 
is thrust out upon us as a scheme, asa part of a 
system put forth after preparation. That is the first 
that appears, but the schewe itself lies helow and 
is already prepared and already digested. 

These very people, if you read the applications 
made to our Board by these m‘n—and I woulda 
speak of them with great kindness; they bear hon- 
ored names, and I hear the best reports of them— 
but if you read those letters, there is pot in them 
avy intiwations of difficuities on Bible points. 
There is po intimation of having been troubled 
about this or that \ext hard to be understood; there 
is no painful inquiry indicated, anything of their 
own; but they stand clearly up and say: * Yes, [ 
believe in future probation; I do pot think the 
Bible forbids, I think, perhaps, the Bible favors; I 
should think future probation would be granted 
men, from what I kuow of God, and what I know of 
his ways,” abd they take it as a theory, and they de- 
fenditastneory. Their letters have appeared, not 
only before the Board, but they have been Jaid—I 
think unfortunately tr this Board—before the 
wiole United States. They have nut only been in 
communication with the Board but with the Chris- 
tian Union and other papers, an’ we have a light 
to take them as ther staud ous in public, and ihey 
stand asrepresentatives of a theory ; they staud be- 
fore the country as repres+ntatives of the theory, 
and we have a right to j idge of them as such, 

Now, what is that theory? Well, sir, { shall not 
atrempt to go into the depihs of it, but it is a pro- 
found thing. Its roots reach a gieat way back; 
they only ask for a Being of love aud goodness to 
make out tne whole story. They follow down 
torough the creation of the world, tne creation of 
man, incarna'ion of Christ, the fall of man possibly. 
It is too deep for me. I shali not attempt to follow 
it, but I will speak of it at a few points where it 
touches the theology which this Board bas used, 
butI won't say which theology is best, but I say 
they are not alike, 

They take up their theology and carry it along 
into the doctrine of the restoration vf mankind, 
and the theory as it appears and is marked is a 
theory for revolu'ionizing the doctrine of Redemp- 
tion, and it revolutionizes it at the expense of the 
Bible; if 1 understand it, they wili deny what I do 
not think valid. 

Now, I am not one of those that make the Bible a 
fetich. If the Bibleshould say there was no God, 
I should sav it was a mistake. 

If tae Bible should say a man is not responsible, 
I snould say the B’ble is mistaken; if it should say 
he is not a sit ner, I say it is mistaken; but when 
we come to the redemption of mankind, or restora- 
tion from sip, then I have been accustomed to think 
philosophy bad better keep quiet and hear what the 
Biole bas to say. I do not think that apy revolu- 


tionizing scheme bas gone to the depth of man’s 
salvation. 
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But these men say ifthe Bible teaches that man 
bas an adequate ;reba‘ion ucder God's law, the 
Bivle is mistaken. That probation comes, as I 
have already said, through the historic Christ, and 
there is no condemnation, po final and utter con- 
demoation of sin in tne law. The law 1s not the 
source of man’s probation, not the source of man’s 
ruin ; that is the position they take, and must take. 

They would also s«y, if the Bible teaches that man 
is saved by the pardon of sin, tne Bible is mistaken. 
Tbey do not hold that man is ultimately saved by 
the pardon of sin. 

You may say they hold to the overlooking of sin. 
You may call it pardon in certaio cases, 1f you choose, 
but they don’t hold that pard n reaches to salvation, 
the Bible salvation. All men are restrained from com- 
mitting the uopirdopable sin, from the final rejec- 
tion of Christ; and if a man commits that sin, there is 
no salvation for him—even the atonement of Christ 
cannot reach that sin of man at the last, Christ 
himself is helpless as a Redeemer; he is not abie to 
save to the uttermost ; he is not adle to reach those 
who have out him aside. Not only that judicially 
he sets them aside, but his power is Jimitea, and the 
atonement does not cover the extent of man’s sin. 
It is the limited atonement I uppose, together with 
the other. I oppose both of them. 

Now, these meu would say that if man is sived 
by expiation, then the Bib‘e is mistaken, because 
the ruin of man is through that final sin that no 
God nad expiated, and such a man actually loses 
himself; that 1s, is not susceptiole of redemption, 
and the expiation of Jesus Corist cannot reach sin 
against himself. They make out a kind of philo- 
sophic cutradiction and there is no expiation that 
reuches salvation. A man is saved by being kept 
back. 

The same might be said of satisfaction. They 
would hold tnat if the Bible says a man is saved by 
the satisfaction of the law, the Bible is mistaken. 
Ifthe R.ble says a man is saved by substitution the 
Bible is mistaken. 

Now, I grant they use this language of substitu- 
tion and of expiation, av@ they believe in salvation 
and desire the salvation of the world, They are as 
earnest, I have no question, in the aivancement of 
this end and tne salvation of the heathen as any 
persons on this fioor, and they fall within theraoge 
of Curistian doctrine and trath; but they are at war 
with our old the logy ov this point and I thick are 
misleading in theirteaching. I know they use that 
language, but they bave no right toit. It is law 
language. Itis language that presents man over 
against God, subject to is law, and if there is asy 
substitution or apy expiation, it must be before that 
law. Andthey reject condemnation by the Inw. 
They reject the need of expiation, and they reject 
with scorn the language ef governmental theology 
or forensic theology, and they have po right to lan- 
guage that is built on that forensic and govern- 
mental theology to give meaning to these terms, 
and when they reject the theology itself they have 
no right to any Janguage based upon it. 

I have illustrated that to my mindin this way: 
We might suppose that a good old man had died 
leaving his business to three or four sons, who 
thought that the old man was rather antiquated, 
and so ran the business at a higa rate until they 
ran into debt, fell into crime, forged the names of 
other men. Suppose that a younger brother comes 
up in that family after the elder brotuer died, hav- 
ing the brains and the heart of the father, ard takes 
up the business and carries it through aud supports 
the family. There is a good salvation, an attractive 
one, one we all delight iv. 

But suppose, on the other hand, that the man 
whose name 1s forged, the man who has been de- 
trauded of his pay should biitg there men to terms 
of distress and “oofes+ion of sin. and moral reform 
in their own heatts and aturcipg back upen them- 
selves to the pew way,this would be another kiud 
of salvation. This is taat of the Bible. 

Now, this firstisthe crypto-Lutheran salvation. 
It says Pour in more salvation. The tree iscrooked, 
but give it more power apd more of the same 
strength and it will be « stronger tree, but the other 
says to those men, confess, ackLowledge your guilt, 
accept help and turn. 

Now, I take it tpat the last illustrates a far pro- 
founder theology, embracing very mach more of 
God's goverpment ard God's pover in the world 
and in the salvation of men. That is tne old 
theology we have had, It is the tuevlogy we use. 

Now, gentlemen cf tive Board, we have tad a good 
theolegy. Itake the words from your mouth, Mir. 
Chairman, when you say that missionaries of the 
Cross nm foreign lands have had bo necd of this 
new Gospel. Mea preaching and having great 
revivals have vo need of this new Gospel. Think 
of Charles G. Finney preaching the doctrines that 
are brough! furward 1brough this scheme! No, we 
have had a good theolcgy. Let us abide byit. We 
want vo charges; we desire to stand where we 
now stand, and | myself will continue to stand by 
this Board as it has been and as itis doipg its work 
to-day. 

Christ, our Lord, presides over this assembly. 
No meeting on earth brings me so near to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and Churc’ of the First Born and tu 
God himself as the meetings of the American 
Board and we can hear him say, “*G») ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospelto every crea- 
ture.” 

ADDRESS OF DR. PARKER. 

Dr.E.P. Parker,of Hartford,Coun.:—I simply stand 
here as 4 wan who has had the small-pox for twen- 
ty-five :@are, a terrible example, and I perhaps 
should uave to show the pimples on my face, but I 
want to stavd here 1n sxlemn protestation against 
the misrepresentatiuns which bave been made in 
this meeting, not intentivnally, of course, but cer- 
tainly against those who in some form or otuer hold 
what is called the hypothesis, not the doctrine of a 
possible cortinuauce of probation beyond the point 
of mortality. Thatis whatI want to do. Andover 
can speak for herself. She is down—kick her to 
your heart’s contegt, but do not identify other men 
in other parts of the country necessarily with wha 











one or two or three men in Andover or Boston or 
Chicag? may teach on this subject. 

Gevtiemen, we have heard dreadfal descriptions 
here to-day. We were reminded of this thirgas an 
amiable Atheism. I desire to say ope word. We, in 
Connecticut, are accustomed to a kind of persistent 
defamation of the brethren from our distinguished 
and reealcitrant brother there (Dr. Todd). We do 
not mind it very much. It does not mean anything 
in particular, and then again when another gentle- 
man comes in and speaks about sowing Asia with 
contradictions,wht a large thing thatis. (Loud ap- 
plause,) Such knowledge is too wonderful for me. I 
cannot attain unto it. It is one of those well-known 
oratorical thunderbolts, more amusing, however, 
gentlemen, than davgerous. ‘That isthe opinion 
held by men going around through the country with 
a hew revelation breathing in their consciousness 
that was to overthrow the decalogue and although 
a thing weil known I have been impelled to liken it 
to a game of “hang.” It is avery pretty game, 
but what is the use to hang the wrong mau? 

You are in court and you hear a terrible indict- 
ment, you hear the criminal painted in the biackest 
dyes, and presentiy somebody taps you on the 
shoulder; you are sarprised to find that you are the 
prisoner, You repudia’e the whole thing. You are 
innocent of it all. You do not know anything avout 
it. These men of straw have been set up here. 
Take them to your hearts, geutlemen, but do not 
identify the rest of us with these men of straw. 

AsIcame by the hall this morning there were 
two drunken men outside of this hall complaiung 
bitterly of prohibition. They said: ** This Amer- 
ican Board has jewed us out of our drink on Sun- 
day, aud jewed us out of our drink Week-days, and 
now blamed if they ain’t discussing prohibition 
after death. [(Laughter.] Our venerable brother 
who told us this morning that this was Dot a theo- 
logical schoo] and then proceeded to give us a long 
theological lecture, made me think of that sort of 
thing. It is about as far off as the discussion of 
prohibi ion after death. It seems to me, and that 
is what 1 wish to do, not in my own name, for mine 
1s @ very small name and I would not speak of it 
nere, but in the name of my brethrenin Connecti- 
cut, in the name of my brethren of conservative 
theology as well asim their names who are called 
iiberal 1n theology, I wisn to say that we deprecate 
the appearance here in tue American Board of men 
as partisans of this party and tbat party, and we 
deprecate and protest against this whole repre- 
sent ition of one theological party set over against 
another theological party each striving for the 
supremacy ot its opipions here in this Board. It 
is not true, sir. It is not true. 

There are two ways of coming in to take our 
positions upon the venerable American Board. 
Ove is letting it rest squarely on the broad fouan- 
dations where the founders placed it—to take our 
places upon it, not as partisans but as Crristians 
in fellowship in the Gospel, to do the proper busi- 
n ss of the Board just 4s much in the Christian 
spirit as possible, and doing that we shall not hear 
the sound of a crack in the Board, if I may have a 
play upon words. But we may come in and voice 
this American Board on one or two theses in theol- 
‘gy and then take our position as partisan mem- 
bers of the Board, two-thirds or three-fourths on 
the one band aud one-third or one-quarter on the 
other and then essay for the supremacy, and there 
is danger of a crack or division in the Board. Let 
as get rid of allthis, As I conceive this question 
which is up for discussion in all our meetings, and 
which has been up for discussion in the news- 
papers, it is s.mply this; this is the naked question, 
and I will read the way I have pat it down lest I 
may make a verbal fault. The question at issue in 
all these discussions is simply this and I wiil bring 
the question to the practical test. I say that po 
man has ever presented himself before the Ameri- 
can Board professing or implying in any way such 


notions as Dr. Boardman has suggesied here tnis 


mornipg. 

You have all manner of possible inferences im- 
puted to youin your doctrine. Take the editorial 
in your Congregationalist this week, so graciously 
distribuied heie. I had occasion to read it in that 
way. [(Laughter.] They have a way of starting at 
a certalu poiat, and saying your opponent believes 
80 and so, ani then by a severe deduction of cork- 
screw logic 1t comes out at the end that be must be- 
li-ve so and so. I pro‘est against all that sort of 
thing; the question is this: Shall the American 
Board bind itself by resolutions here passed by per- 
haps atwo-thirds vote, to reject in all cases candi- 
dates for missionary service who cannot affirm un- 
hesitatiogly the doctrine that probation pecessanily 
ends for #ll men at death. Thatis the question. It 
is not a doctrine. I amreferred to myseif,perhaps, as 
the terrible examplefman. S > far as I Know,this ques- 
tion first came up publiciy in tue churches of New 
Englan‘! at my ordination ip Hartford, iu 1860. Ican 
say that I have never progressed ove step from that 
time to the present. I have never bad a dovirine on 
the subject; I don’t know ansthing about it; God for- 
bid that I should ever preacn a worda>outit. I agree 
with Dr. Hopkias that] would not send outa man who 
was going out to preach this doctiine. I would not 
send cut a Mav who was going out io preach mille- 
nariauni-m, or to preach the woodeu-legged doctrine 
assuming a conditional immortality. Suppose aman 
betore the Board says: “I am not quite certain 
about this doctrine of conditional immortality.” 
What then? Now, the question is not, cha)! all men 
wh) do stand in tbis openoess of mind toward the 
possible larger hope, wbo canvot affirm on the sub- 
ject, who do not have any doctrine on that subject, 
and distinctly say that tiey bave no doctrine, the 
qaestion is not whether the Board snal] accept all 
such men—God forbid; the question is, whether all 
ether things being perfectly satisfactory, whether 
cavdidates being in all other respects extremely de- 
sirsble candidates, must necessarily be rejected, 
simply because they cannot stand at that line and 
affirm, as @ universal affirmation for all men. 

Now, in opposition to my learned friend who has 
just spoked, and whose wisdom and learning and 





eloquence are so much superior to anything I can 
aspire to, I say this is the questi n and pot the ques- 
tion which he has presented, and I appeal to the 
common s¢nse of this congregation, to the good 
sense of the gentlemen before me if this is not so. 

Iam not speaking for Andover, and I don’t know 
anything about that. We are not to be identified 
with Andover any more than we are with Hartford 
or New Haven. [am not speaking of men I know 
in Connecticut, It is often said, where are the men 
who hold tais doctrine? Cail the roll! There are 
no men who hold this doctrine tnat I know of, or, 
if there are, their names cau be printed on a very 
small circular. But the names are many among 
the Tgy and among the laity who stand just 
where I stand and where many of my brethren 
stand, 

Now, you will decide, in all probability, that you 
will bind yourselves in this matter. We simply 
ask, will you do it? The Board has attempted to 
do it within the last year. I do not wish to say one 
word in reflection on the honorable and distin- 
guished members of this Board. Itis no time to 
propose any revolution. This is no time to change 
officers. Itis not time perhaps for any reflection. 
It is time for all manner of conciliation, concession 
and compromise. Gentlemen, the time is for that 
and not fur the other thing. But will the Board 
vote in this way and throw out virtnally from the 
support of the Board all men wno stand where I 
have, confessed before you that I stand, and 
where many othersdo? We beg you not to doit. 

There is no danger of any such doctrine being 
preached atall, 

Now, brethren, will you sanction these things and 
wili you sanction the introduction into this Board of 
a Tammaby caucus, a political caucus to control 
things in this direction and run things trom the be- 
ginning. [(Applause.) 

But the time has come, it seems to me, for us to 
look at these practical questions; for us not to stand 
out on our theological opinions and impute resul's 
to one another. Let us see just where we are, and 
just what we propose. 

Now, bretnren, I beg you to listen to the wisdom 
of those who have spoken to you and to make your 
decisions, but do so upon the real point before you. 
Do not be confused as to that poiat. IfI felt, as 

Dr. Boardmas suggested, if I felt that there was an 
apology on hand, that there was an attempt to foist 
it upoa the Board, I should agree with him. I do 
not want that sort of thing any more than he does, 
And I dosay with Professor Fisher that it seems to 
me that the new departure in all this matter is the 
departure which the Board itself has made in at- 
tempting to define the theology and rule out men 
who, not professing or holding any doctrine, iu this 
matter, have found themselves—three out of one 
hundred and twenty-one—in the condition where 
they could not quite fully and positively affirm on 
that one particular point. I speak of this simply 
that it may be understood. 

No matter about local flags. We hear of the 
West, we hear ot Andover, and we hear of the East. 
We are very glad to have the brethren come from 
the West aud the East and the North and tne South 
and sit down in the kingdom; but after they have 
come and sat down in the kingdom, then, isn’t it 
well to omit any geographical divisions of the sub- 
ject? Isn't it well to leave out all the partisanship 
of the question and try to realize the unity and try 
to further the harmony of this Beard and of its 
great operations in the future? 

DR. TAYLOR’S ADDRESS. 

William M. Taylor, D.D., of New York:—I ike 
the principles of my frievd who has just preceded 
me a great dea) better than his example. [Ap- 
plause.) He said something about our making 
impurations against each other, and the next clause 
before that I heard something about the introduc- 
tion of a Tammany caucus, I say, I like the princi- 
ples better than the example. |Applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Parker :—I would jike to withdraw 
the word ** Tammany” as a word I ought not to 
have used, 

The Rey. Dr. Taylor :—I thank Dr. Parker, bhow- 
ever, for bringing the attention of the Board back 
to the plain questicn which is before us; it 1s, 
Whom shall we sead? Whowill go for us to preach 
the Gospeltothe heathen? And, ifI did not thiuk 
thut the question now before the house materially 
affected the message in tne mouth of him whom we 
send, I, forone, would be silent on this occasion, 
Bal, though it may be possibile to accuse me of 
drawiog inferences and acting on inferences, I do 
not see how aby ope holding this idea of iuture 
probation, even as a hypothesis, can go to the 
heathen with the message which, 88 tne servant of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, not to speak of this Board, 
be is commanded to proclaim. What, sir, is this 
message? I go to headquarters—the message is 
that “repentance and remission of sins shail be 
prociaimed to all pations, beginning at Jerusalem.” 
And Paul, actirg on that rule, declared that God 
demanded all wen everywhere to repent; that 1s, 
he addiessed them all as sinners. He said to them 
virtually, you bave not become sinners by my cora- 
ing to you; I have found you sinners in coodemna- 
tion and [ come to you with the Gospel of forgive- 
ness conditioned on your repentance. As I under- 
stand it, *hatis the Gospel which as a minister of 
Christ I am commissioned to proclaim. 

But suppose a geutleman who holds this hypothesis, 
preaching io a bazar in India, states the messagein 
the terms of the Lord Jesus himself, preaching re- 
pentance and the remission of sins, and some one 
asks: ** What of our ancestors, are they sinners 
too?” Yes." *‘*Are they under condemnation?” 
“Yes.” “What about their future?” “Oh! 
they will have aprobation then.” ** Well, they can- 
not have been sinuers and they cannot have been 
under condemnation if they are unéer probation 
then.” [Applause.)} 

So, I say, it affects the very tenor of the message 
in the mouths of our agents, and I cannot consent 
to have the commission of the American Board 
sanction questions about the message. Oh, but you 
say to me, this is for the vindication of God— 





theodicies. I d> not like the phrase, vindication of 
God. It implies that he is to be blamed, and I 
would hke to see who will blame him. I am very 
suspicious of all theodicies that are made by mere 
men, Asi read the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, 
in the third chapter, Paul says, t»ere is no differ- 
ence, * for God hath concluded all men under sio,” 
Jews and Gentiles alike; there is no difference. 
Paul says, in the tenth chapter, there is no differ- 
ence, but “ whosoever sha'l call upon the name of 
the Lord shall be saved.” Both stand on the same 
platform. Light isthe measure of responsibility, 
and, wherever there is light from the beginaing 
until pow, there is Christ. [Applause.] 

There is no Mao at whose feet I have been wont 
to sit witb such admira ion and love as Dr. Fisser. 
I dislixe anything that biings me into controversy 
with himself; but, he said, “ we are making prog- 
ress, and this is pot the last of the discussions of 
this kind,” while Dr. Parker, on the other hand, 
says he has made no progress. [Applause and 
laughter. J 

The Rev. Dr. Parker :—I did not say it. 
I had made no progress in that doctrine, 

The Rev. Dr. Taylor:—In your theclogy. 

The Rev. Dr. Parker:—No, sir. Isaia I had made 
no progress io that one hone. 

The Rev. Dr. ‘Taylor:—I despair of being able to 
interpret my friend. Whentwo doctors differ so, I 
wonder what we are goivug todo. I th nk, however, 
there is bound to be progress if this thing is allowed 
now. It is a seed; it dee3 not stand slone, and ten- 
dencies are strong in individuals. I ought io remem- 
berthat. Individuals may hesitate, but the tenden- 
cies lie so stropg that their disciples may go further 
than they ought. It is easy tosee where this ten- 
dency has gone in one direction. This whole thing 
arose with Thomas Erskine of England; be was the 
father of it. it began with him asa larger hope; it 
then went onto the preaching by him of universal 
pardon; it then went on to the holding by him of uni- 
versal restoration. There is a nistory of his life and 
his letters edited by the Rev. Dr. Hanna. This sen- 
tence will show where ie haa got to at last: “I 
think we sball learn to value the Bible more as we 
grow independent of it.” [Laughter.) * 1 do value 
the Bible exceedingly, but Ido pot feel that 1 de- 
pend upon it altogetner. I believe the Bible was 
given to us not to oe cited as a paterval authority, 
but to help us to understand the cha-acter of a God.” 

A member:— Who was tbat? 

Dr. Taylor:—Thomas Erskine, of Liplathen, a mah 
whose writings abd conversation sowed the seeds in 
England certainly of the very things which we are 
here to try to contend with. 

I am not prepared to enter upon a path which is 
going that way. We have been duing very well for 
the lust seventy-five years Under this Board, and I 
wish tbat we thay just continue right along in that 
beaten path. 

Ic is conceded we can’t be Cougregationalists 
without having some of the d.sacvantages ofit. I 
reply to that statement by saying, you can’t nave 
the advantages of Presbyterianism without becom- 
ing a Presbyterian, and the one is just as good as 
the other, 

Moreover, we are simply in the live here with the 
other miS-iunary societies who have had a history 
like ourown. The London Mis-iovary Somiety has 
an application committee to which all its applicants 
are sent, and they geta paper of questions, a copy 
of which I holdin my band, and this paper is sent 
to their commiitee ou spplications, and dealt with 
fully and finally by then. Among these que-tiuns 
I find the-e two: “What are your views of the 
principal doctrines of the Gospel?” and this other 
quest on: ** What are your opinions about Christian 
baptism; have yu investigated tue question of in- 
fant baptism, and do y.u believe in its divine au- 
thority?” So chat we are not out of harmony with 
sister institutions in the measures we pursue 
here. 

1 have spoken longer than I intended; but 1 
wauted 'o emphasize thig fact, that the adoption of 
this view as a hypothesis must inevitably color the 
cowplexion of the message whicn is proclaimed to 
the hesthen, and on toat ground I take my stand. 
(Contisued wpplause.) 

DR. WALKER’S ADDRESS. 

George Leon Walker, D.D., of Hartford, Covn..— 
Mr. Presideut and Brethren of tue Buard: I sise at 
this time wi h a<ense of personal embarrassms nt 
such as vever attended avy public address which I 
ever ventured to make, acd I should not rise at all 
did I not believe that I stood somewnat in a repre- 
sentative capacily, humbly representative (fa class 
of meno whose vo.c~s have hardly been heard in the 
discussion of this questi nthu, far. Ip theok gy, I 
agree with my broiher—my orcther-in-law accord- 
ing to the flesh, and brother in Vor stian spirit—Dr. 
Boardman; and I do not agree with my brother 
Parker in theclogy upou the point which is especial- 
ly vefore usto-day. Standing iv this middle pcsi- 
tion, where I humbly believe that others convected 
with this Board do stand, I destre to say that it is 
with the profoundest sorrow that I have seen the 
mee'iogs of this organization for the past two years 
so perverted, as it seems to be, from the essential 
and proper business which is bt fure us as ap orgavi- 
zation for carrying the Gorpel to heatnen lands, as 
to besome, if not, as has been said, a toe logical 
court, at least a theclogicat debating society ; 
where, whatever may be the otner advantages 
which may have been secured, certainly no one 
can have gone away inspired and uplifted by the 
considerations which seem ge) mane to the organiza- 
tion which we represent. And, stunding as I do. as 
a representative of old school views in theology, I 
am in a position to say, asi do say ard affirm at 
this time, that the responsibility for bringing these 
questions before this Board and so changing the 
character of the meeting bas not been with the 
representatives of what is called the “new depar- 
ture.” [Loud applause.) In a time of peace, be- 
fore these questions were agitated upon the public 
platform of this Board at all, a voios was uplifted 
upon the conservative side of this question, de- 
signed to tone up the theology of the Board, in the 
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sermon preached at Portiand. That voice was re- 
echoed at almost every subsequent meeting of the 
Board. A year ago its polemic note gave character 
an’ qualiiy to the whole meeting that followed. 
Thank God tiat on this occasion we were spared in 
the opening se1mon a continuance of the same un- 
happy discussion. [Loud applause.) 

Aud in this view of the proper character and 
origin of this discussion, Mr, President, intruded 
into this Board, I have the authority of the late 
venerated man whose chair you occupy, who said 
in a communication to a public Journal not lopg be- 
fore he died that, for the first time in the history of 
the Board, it had been used, and used now for sev- 
eral years, a3 a theological make-weight in the dis- 
cussion of affairs and in the interest of the theology 
of the Prudential Committee. [Applause.) 

Now, Mr. President, while, as I have said plainly 
enough, not holding at all or sympathizing with 
the particular view which is under debate, I cannot 
but feel that there has been a most misleading, a 
continuous aud reiterated, misrepresentation of 
the quality and characteristics of tms view. Our 
papers have teemed with statements that this is a 
novelty, a hitherto unconjectured conception of the 
possibility of God’s grace to man. I could quote 
from a paper which | read upon the platform of 
this Board, from an article written by a gentle- 
man,a member of this Board, now sitting here, 
affirming this view, and that idea is sent forth 
through all our religious newspapers; that this is a 
novelty, and that the Board is invited to give its 
quasi sanction to a conception which, until re- 
cently, has never entered the hearts and the minds 
ofmen. I sit at the feet of an eminent historical 
instructor who can correct me,if lam in error; 
but if I have read history aright, this conception of 
the possibility of divine grace extended in another 
world to men isas old as the second century of 
Christian history. It has been entertained by some 
of the noblest and saintliest fathers of the Christian 
Church. It pervades to avery great extent, the 
views and conceptions of the noblest represepta- 
tives of evangelical religion in England and in Ger- 
many to-day. It is set forth by men who have done 
more than any others to roll back the tide of Ger- 
man infidelity during the past thirty years—such 
names as Tholuck, Lange, and others whom I could 
name. This, I say, then,is no novelty, and itis a 
simply misleading assertion which has been reit- 
erated and sent broadcast on the wings of almost 
all our religious journals into the minds and hearts 
of the members of our churches, innocent as chil- 
dren upon this matter. 

I would remind you that the position of the 
Board itself to-day, the position which I beleve the 
gre t majority of men sitting behind me on this 
platform hold, respecting the method of divine 
grace to the heathen, is almost as far different 
from that in support of which and in view ot which 
this Board was organized, as that which 1s repro- 
bated in the discussion here to-day. [Applause.) 
The view of God’s grace to the heathen world 
which has just been set forth by my brother, Dr. 
Taylor, was not the view of the founders of this 
Board, That theology is as far almost from the 
views entertained by the founders of this Board as 
the view which you are asked here to-day to re- 
pudiate, and to put the stamp of your rejection 
upon. 

Sir, times are changed, We have come to one of 
the periods of agitation upon a thecl gical question 
in respect to woich it seems to me the wise course 
is, to hold the position of beulrality which has cuar- 
acterized the history of the Board in times past. 
This Board has seen the waters agitated before. It 
has seen many a theological controversy sveeping 
over this land. Chri-tlan men have been separated 
from one another upon other questions as sharply 
as they are now separated. In my State of Connec- 
ticut, two the logical institutions have stood face 
to face with one another, shaking their fists at each 
other in a Christian way for fifty vears—divided on 
a question whien separated mea from one another, 
aud sundered Christian hearts, and was deemed to 
involve questions as deep as those which are pre- 
septed to us tu-dav; and yet the Board aever raised 
the question in the examination of any candidate, 
but sent in:ifferently the representatives of the 
achools of fyler aud Taylor to preach the common 
Gospel to the heathen worid, [(Applause.) We 
have in thata conspicuous example and jl'us'ra- 
tion of the position which should characterize us 
to-day. 

The central position of theologt, we are told to- 
day, is shifted by the acceptance of this view. Oh, 
hov many times it bas been shifted! Over and 
over agaiv have views been presented to the 
Church of Christ which it was said would revolu- 
tionize the whole system of Christianity. And yet, 
dear friends, we are met to-day, a little company 
loyal to this Christian system and intent on pro- 
moting it, and wide over all this world «re those 
waom we represeit—and only feebly represent—- 
loyal to the same purpose and intent on the propa- 
gation of the old dear Gospel of God’s love to dying 
men. And if there is anything which seems to me 
to threaten the possibility of our success in this 
matter, itis precisely such scenes as we are wit- 
nessing just now—such as sept home saddened 
heurts last year from Des Moines, such as will send 
many saddened hearts home from this meeting. 
Dear friends, why cannot we rise to the simple, 
calm, grand commission of J@sus Christ in bis mes- 
sage, ‘Go preach this Gospel of iove and grace of 
God to men,” without splitting and dividing upon 
philosophical explanations of the plan of grace? 
{Loud and contioued applause.) 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 

The exercises of the afternoon were begun 
by the singing of two verses of the hymn be- 
ginning with the words, “I love to tell the 
story of unseen things above,” after which 
prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Laurie, of 
Rhode Island. 

The discussion begun in the forenoon was 
then continued. 





ADDRESS OF DR. BEHRENDS. 

A. J. F. Bebrenis, D.D., of Brouklyn: —Mr. Chair. 
man and friends, 1 most heartily reepond to the 
oper ing sentence of Dr. Laurie’s prayer—that the 
business that calls us together is not ours, but 
God's; that this Board does not belong to us, and 
was never designed to be an arena for personal 
triumphs, but that it belongs to God and to Jesus 
Christ, whom he has appointe:l to be the head of 
this work, whose commission we bear and whose 
guspel we are to preach to all the nations that 
dwell on the face of the earth. 

I wisb to approach the discussion of this ques- 
tion in this temper, and to say at the outsegthat I 
have been profoundly impressed by the nt re- 
straint which the speakers who have preceded me 
and those who have listened to them have re- 
vealed. I trust we shall cal! into exercise the ut- 
most encrgy of will and conscience that we may 
bring into subjection to the mind of Christ all our 
own thoughts. We are here together as brethren, 
but we are brethren because we are each and all 
alike the servants of the Lord Jesus Christ. We 
are here as stewards of the divine treasure, that 
treasure having been handed down to us from 
those who have preceded us, who io faith and 
prayer were present at the organization of this 
Board. But we are their true successors only as 
we are their successors in spirit, and it behooves 
us not only to study the letter of their instruc- 
tions, but to go behind that letter and seek the 
Master of whose spirit the letter is only an em- 
bodiment. 

Proceeding now more directly to the question 
under discussion, I want to say one or two things 
iu the way of preliminary remark, I do in the first 
place most sincerely and emphatically deprecate 
ail references tothe manner in which the pending 
controversy has originated. I care not where it 
began; it is here; and it is useless for us to be 
bandying back and forward charges 4s to who is 
responsible for its introduction. The discussion is 
here; the conflict is upon us; and it behooves us to 
meet the question at issue with the utmost fairness 
and Cbristian impartiality. 

I wish to say, in the second place, that the con- 
troversy being here, no compromise can settle it. 
I believe that we are bound to confess this implicit 
axiom at the very outset, that we are to introduce 
into this discussiou nothing less and nothing more 
than the hardest Chmstian common sense. We 
ace intelligent men, and I take it that according to 
the teaching of Scripture the organ of the spirit 
and the only means of a true spirituality is to be 
found in settled intelligent conviction. We are to 
meet, not on a pla'form of sentiment, nor are we 
to decide this question or apy other question 
merely upon the basis of asentimental appeal. 
Our sentiment will not be worth anything unless 
i's roots strike deep down into the soil of intelli- 
gent Christian conviction founded upon Scripture. 

We must come to a aecision, but I appeal to you 
all, my bretbren, that we come to that decision 
without any division. IfI read aright the law of 
the Christian Church as givenin the New Testa- 
ment, it is not merely that the majority must rule. 
but that in ali matters that are essential to faith 
the law is to be that of unity—a substan ial 
unanimity: and if the pending controversy cannot 
be decided by us at this particular meeting of the 
Board it is bett r that it should be deferred to 
anoth r meeting, and to a third meeting, until at 
last we settle it where it will stay permanentiy 
setiled according to right reason, and according 
to the word of God 

Now I deprecate controversy as much as auy 
man, It is never to be an end; but it may be, as it 
often has been in the past, a necessary means. We 
are to use it as a means, coming face to face witb 
each other and uttering to the fullest possible ex- 
tent our personal convictions in order that in this 
conflict of thought aad In this friction of convic- 
tion, honestly uttered, we may be able to come to 
a common understanding 

I do not believe in compromise. I beg to say that 
I do not believe that the Atonement is a com- 
promise I believe itis something very much more 
and other than that, and I do not understand that 
the law ot our Christian conduct is ever to bea 
compromise. We are to hew evermore accoroing 
to the straight line of righteousness. And so we 
should do to-day, for history shows us that the in 
evitable result of compromise bas been increased 
controversy. Tbat is true as regards the action of 
this Board. A year ago you thought that this 
matter had been settled, and that woen a pacific 
resolution lookiog to the subwission of diffieu!t 
doctrinal quesions to councils had been intio- 
duced, and so very geverally assented to, that this 
question was probably settled; but you have never 
had more controversy in the press and upon plat- 
forms than you have had during the last year, and 
we may as well confess the fact that the con- 
troversy will continue until we settle it intelligently 
and righteously. 

So much in the way of preliminary matter. I 
come now to the reports themselves—the report of 
the majority of this Committee and also the re- 
port of the minority. I find myself in the singular 
position—and yet to me it is not strange- of one 
who is unable to agree with either ons report or 
the other, and who finds a good many things that 
please him in both reports. Take the first report 
with the appended resolutions. That strikes me 
as simply an evasion of the entire question at 
issue. It is simply a relegation of the entire mat- 
ter tothe action that was taken a year ag», in 
which many members of this Board did not 
have apy part. Now, a great many things 
have been done since then,a great many new 
voices have made themselves heard, and it is very 
evident to-day that there is not entire satisfaction 
with the action that was then taken. I cannot, 
theiefore, agree to vote for the resolutions as they 
stand in that report, because they do not seem to 
me to recognize the living issues that are upon us, 
and I do not believe in a policy of evasion. I do 
not believe in saying simply to a Prudential Com- 
mittee, *‘ Do just as you have dene.” 


Then wpeo Icome to the report of the minority 
| Tam very much pained by that, because all that 
| preerdes the mtroduction of the resolutions is an 
| implicit arraignment of the Prudential Committee, 
and especially of the Home Secretary. Now, I 
don’t believe in imputing sins to others, whatever 
we believe that God may do. Whatever God may 
do about that I do not believe we have any right 
to impute to others what we ought to take to 
ourselves. The original primary body in which 
responsibility lodges for tbe commissioning 
of missionaries and the conducting of the 
work in heathen lands is this body. This 
body elects the Prudenual Committee, and 
if the Prudential Committee act according 
to the instructions we have given them we have no 
right to turn around and belabor them. I cannot 
for the world see how it was possible tor the Pru- 
dential Committee and for the Home Secretary to 
act in any other way than they have acted. They 
were governed according to the explicit instruc- 
tions which this Beard gavea year ago at Des 
Moines. There has been a great deal of, I will not 
say unwarranted, criticism, because I am not in 
the secret of the minutes of the Prudential Com_ 
mittee and the correspondence of the Home Sec. 
retary, but I will say that there bas been a great 
deal of painful and, in my humble and hon- 
est judgment, unsupported criticism both of the 
Prudential Committee and of the Home Secretary. 
If there are any other documents aside from those 
that bave been given to us, let us have them. Let 
the lightin. But let no man, whoever he may be, 
venture to make charges that are not supported by 
written documents. The Home Secretary is able 
te speak for himself, but I do not think it is fair to 
him or to any other man that he should be held up 
foe criticism and condemnation when all that he 
has done has been in spirit and in letter to follow 
the inst: uctions which this Board gave to its Pru- 
dential Committee. |Applause.] 

I want to say that I heartily sympathize with the 
suggestion of the President that there should be no 
applause. It seems to me that this matter is en- 
tirely too serious for us to allow the carnal impulses 
of our nature to become in any way dominant, 
and thisis acarnal impulse because it increases 
excitement. There is excitement enough in the 
air here because of this massing of men and 
women. There is electricity enough bere to make 
itself felt both in the speaker and in those that are 
listening to him without any applause. 

But I wish to say,in the next place, patsing from 
this statement in regard to the reports of the com- 
mittee, that in spite of all that has been said on 
this floor about speeulation and the danger of it, 
which I recognize, and the certainty that in some 
way a man’s speculative ideas will give color to his 
convictions; I say,in spite of that fact, it never- 
theless remains true that just as long as a man has 
a head of his own, as long as he does any thinking 
that is living thinking, he will specula e; you can- 
not prevent him. It is inevitable, I know it 1s 
dangerous, but it is one of those great gifts which 
God has bestowed upon us, the abuse of which may 
lead to very great danger, but the right use of 
which, after all,is not to be deprecated. And lL 
go further than simply to maintain that a man has 
a right to speculate ; I go so far as to say that he is 
under obligations todo so. Only 1 would empha- 
size equally also the limitations that every man 
possessing an enlightened and quickened con- 
scieoce is bound to put upon his speculations, and 
there are especially two limitations that are always 
to be observed. 

In the first place, no speculation is to indulged 
in that cannot cite any facts for its justification 
All science builds upon facts. A scientific theory 
is true only in proportion as it explains all the facts. 
But within the regiov of fact hy pothesis is permis- 
sible, Hypothesis is not only permissible, but it 
is absolutely necessery in order toa larger and a 
connected knowledge of the universe wi'b which 
-cience - deals. But science must obse:ve its 
limitations and always be able to produce facts to 
substantiate its theories; and it may give its 
support to no theory that contrav-nes any well 
se.tled body of facts. Then,if we come int» the 
region of theological controversy we are to hold 
our speculations in such wise as that they do not 
contravene any clearly declared truths of Holy 
Scripture. Speculation has its mgbts; speculation 
has its limits; and a man becomes a crank just as 
soon as he over'hrows the limitations and reverses 
the order of things, putting theory before fact, 
which is putting the cart before the horse. 

Now, then, if regard be had to this conception of 
the rights and the limitation of sp~culation we 
shall see at once, if we return to ths definition of 
what the Gospel is, that there are certain facts 
which may not be questioned on either side, and 
which are very importaut to be remembered, very 
important to be clearly grasped What is the Gos- 
pel? It is the message of God's redeeming love to 
living men. What does that imply ? Ic implies 
that they are already lost. Thereis nosense in say- 
ing that it is God’s message of redemption to men 
unless back of that lies the implication that they 
are all lost, that under the administration of nat. 
ural justice they are under condemnation and 
doomed to eternal death, and that apart trom this 
gracious interventi n through Jesus Christ no man 
would be saved. That implies the universality of 
human guilt. That implies the universality of 
moral responsibility. Jfall men are sinners, and 
we define sin to be a transgression of the law, that 
implies that atl men are under law. ° 

I have not at present at my command a copy of 
the Home Secretary's report. Is there one on the 
table ? [A copy is handed to the speaker.] The 
most painful, thing to me in the renewed applica- 
tion of Messrs. A. and ©, wus an article in their re- 
vised confession of faith, which is as follows: “* We 
believe that because God hath appointed a day in 
which be wil judge the world by that man whom 
he ordained, therefore he now—that is, at the time 
of heariog the gospel message, he commandeth ali 
men everywhere to repent. We believe that with- 
out this gospel message there will remain the times 








of ignorance which God overlooked, but that with 
this gospel message comes ths decisive opportu 
pity and obiigation to repent. 

I think that is a great deal more serious heresy 
than the doctrine of continued pr »bation—the ques- 
tion as to the ground upon which the guilt of man 
rests. Isa man not guilty until be hears of Christ? Is 
he under no obligation to repent until be hears the 
Gospel? That certainly is not the argument of the 
Avostle Paul in the opening chap.er of his Epistle 
to the Romans, for he says of all men without ex- 
ception that they are without excuse, and that the 
wrath of God iu righteousness rests upon all those 
who, by wilful pertinacity iu sin, have kept down 
the knowledge of God which they might have had- 
This is a fundamental fact; this is an axiom in 
Christian theology and in Christian teaching, that 
all mea are sinuers; and if all menare siuners they 
are under the moral law, because sin is ths trans- 
gression of the law. Therefore they are univers- 
ally guilty, and under the administration of natural 
justice they are righteously and hopelessly con- 
demned to eternal death. 

Now, whatever theory a man may bave as 
to God’s way of dealing with the heathen who bave 
not readthe Gospel, I insist that be must square his 
theory with that fact, and not state his theory ia 
such a way as to contravene that fact ; and I might 
be willing to vote for one to be inducted into the 
gospel ministry who beld a theory of God's dealing 
with the heathen that did not seem to me to agree 
with his convictions on the universality of sin and 
of its guilt, but I never would consent to the ordi- 
nation or installation of any one who doubted or 
denied this primary affirmation as to the univer- 
sality of the moral law and of the guilt which all 
men everywhere contract under it when they trans- 
gress it. In other words, there is this primary fact 
that is never to be lost sight of, that whatever may 
be true of the future, whatever mzy be true of the 
life that lies beyond the grave, we are now morally 
responsible to God, every one of us, not only men 
who live in Christendom. put men who live in China 
and in all parts of the earth; that there is con- 
nected with the present life the certainty that 
moral choice is not only possible, but that there ig 
in moral choice a decisive element as related to 
the eternal destiny of the soul. 

But I know very well, on the other hand, that 
the Gospel is also an affirmation that Jesus Christ 
came into the world not to condemn the world, 
but that the world through him might ba saved; or, 
as the apostle puts it in another place, “Is He the 
God ot the Jew only ? Nay, but he isthe God of 
the Gentile also.” I imagine he would have 
changed it somewhat if be had stood in a modera 
audience. If he had stood in a modern audience, 
and were facing modern questions of controversy, 
he would have said, “Is he the God of the Anglo- 
Saxon only ? Is he the God of nominal Christen- 
dom only ? No, but he is the God of all, for he 
hath concluded all in unbelief that he might have 
mercy upon all.”’ 

I think we have all in these later years come to 
an agreement on that point, namely, that the grace 
of God in Jesus Christ is not more restricteo than 
the reign of moral law. I concur very heartily in 
what my brother and friend. Dr. Taylor, has said 
on this platform this moraing, that wherever there 
is light there is Christ; but I beg also to say that 
that is not Calvinism, neither consistent nor incon- 
sistent. Dr. Boardwan has said that crypto-Luth 
eranism isa heresy. I beg to say that that doc. 
trine is crypto-Lutheranism and it is not Calvin- 

sm _ I beleve that we have generally come to an 
agreement upon this point that Gud loved the 
world and the acceptance of the universality of 
the atonement has also led us to recognize that, 
in subtle, mysterious ways, the grace of God is not 
to be bounded; that it flows upward and onward to 
all nations and all men; that into every moral life, 
into each man’s eternal destiny, whether in the 
past time, the present time, or the future, the re- 
deemi g grace of God in Jesus Christ enters. 

Now itis just here where the difficuity comes; 
holding fast these two sets of facts, hoiding fast to 
the universality, to the divine grace on one band, 
and yet recoguizing that men are hving pow under 
a dispensaticn of natural justice according to 
which their present moral choices are decisive of 
eterval destiny. And these two things, it seems 
to me ought to be separated from each other. 
We can bold fast to the decisiveness of the present 
mortal life without surrendering a conviction that 
in ways unknown to us, God by his grace in Jesus 
Christ aud by invisible operstions of the Holy 
Ghost, is reaching thousands and millions of men, 
who in this life never heard the Gospel of Gud’s 
lkeve. These two things, it seems to me, are con- 
founded — whether present moral choices are 
decisive—in other words, whether a man 
is morally responsible or not until he 
hears the Gospel of Jesus Christ; and 
secondly, the question, how far _ the 
motives that are derived from a revelatiun of God's 
love are destined and designed to be brou: ht to 
bear upon men. But if all men were implicitly 
under the reign of divine grace, then the question 
comes up, how are they to be brought face to face 
witb the conscious knowledge of it? Now, there 
have been a great many explanations and a great 
many answers to that question. It is analogous to 
another question, the salvation of infants. Who 
knows anythiog about that? Who knows any- 
thing about God’s method of securing it? No 
truer saying was ever uttered than that which Dr, 
Prentiss uttered when he called attention to the 
fact that the theological significance of the con- 
fession that all infants dying before reaching 
years of moral responsibility are saved—I say the 
importance of that confession had never yet been 
fully outlined in its relation to other doctrines that 
are only received by evangelical believers. We 
simply say we do not know. One man has one 
theory about it and another man has another 

theory about it. I remember the theory suggested 
during the course of my theological instruction. It 
was this, that probably at the time of death there 
was @ marvelous and majestic revelation to the 
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soul of the child of the Lord Jesus Christ in his 
love end in his righteousness, which vision, under 
tue operation of the Holy Ghost, instantaneously 
changed the governing principle, so that the child 
was thereby inducted into the kingdom of God. 
That is only a speculation. 

The same theory has been applied as to God’s 
way of dealing with the heathen, namely, that the 
vision of Christ is not a vision for us of him in 
sacrifice and afterwards a vision of him as Judge, 
but an instantaneous vision of Christ above as 
sacrifice and as Judge whereby man’s destiny is 
determined forever. 

Some have said that this question is to be solved 
by saying that all men are to be judged according 
to the law of nature. Now, Iconfess that that to me 
is a rationalistic explanation. I prefer most de- 
cidedly, aud I always hold to the principles sug- 
gested this morning by Dr. Taylor, that grace is 
intertwined everywhere with law, and that moral 
probation is everywhere gracious probation; that 
in all motives that urge the conscience there is 
the invisivle spirit of Jesus Christ, and that wher- 
ever the law lays its mighty hand upon the soul, 
there grace is also near t» bring the healing. But, 
after all, it is only a speculation, and it does not 
seem to me that any man should be bound to any 
specific theory iv regard to this matter so loog as 
he holds fast to that which never ought to be sur- 
rendered, namely, that the present life is a period 
in which there are decisive moral choices; that all 
men now are sinners in the sight of God, and that, 
because they are sinners, they are under moral 
law, and are, therefore, just'y held responsible. 

I want to say just onething more. I deprecate 
tests, as you will clearly see from what I have said 
on matters of mere speculation, so long as the 
fundamental! facts in regard to universality of sin 
and of guilt anc of condemnation are held fast to. 
Then in the couduct of the examination, I do not 
know but that it may be true that it has been a 
little too inquisitorial iu its spirit. We are all men. 
Members of the Prudential Committee are men. 
We are all indanger of being swayed by our per- 
sonal preferences, It is the most difficult thing of 
all for a man to be lifted out of this narrow range 
of view until he is controlled consciously and al- 
ways by the spirit and mind of Christ. I would 
have the examiuation of candidates for the mis- 
siovary service conducted not in a polemic but in 
an irenic spirit. I would have it conducted simply 
to elicit the faith of the candidate touching these 
great fundamental questions of sin and of salva- 
tion, and that, vot in a tone of hostility, but in a 
tone of conciliation. 

Now, as I feel to-day, Mr. Moderator and 
brethren, it seems to me we ought to have another 
set of resolu:ious. At all events they ought to be 
divorced from the arguments that precede them. 
It seems to me that there ought to be a resolution 
adopted by this Board according to which we cease 
casting the blame upon the Prudential Committee 
and upon the Home Secretary. They have only 
done what we told them todo. And then it ap- 
pears to me we ought to adopt a platform upon 
which nct merely two-thirds or three-fourths could 
agree, but upon which we all could agree. It does 
seem to me, dear brethren, that what we are sum- 
moued to do is to preac the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
to living men, to the men who are living to-day—to 
carry itto them—and we can afford to l+ave all 
questions as touching the way in which God shall 
deal with the heathen until that day when light 
shall burst upon all our darkness, (Applause.) 





ADDRESS OF MR. GORDON, 

The Rev. Geo. A. Gordon, of B -ston:—Mr. Chair- 
man and Friends - I bave the honor of being the pas- 
tor of 4 church that has always beeu a great triend 
to the American Board, is a friend to-day, and would 
be glad to be able toremain so, I bave a pastor's 
interest in this discussion and in the result of this 
discussion, and I should hardly be abie to look my 
own peop e in the face if I dii not say a few things 
that are in my beart to say at thistime. Aod this 
is my apology for takiog any of the precious time 
of the Board. 

Now, oue thing has impressed itself upon me 
especially. as I have listened to this debate. We 
have heard Dr. Boardman speak and we have 
heard Dr. Fisher speak; we have heard Dr Parker 
and we have heard Dr. Behrends. We have had both 
conservative and progressive speakers, and Dr. 
Behrends in between. (Laughter.) Now, this 
seems to me delightful that there should be this 
difference of opinion, this contest of judgment, 
this conflict of conviction, all held in the unity of 
the spirit and in the bond of peace, finding room 
for itself in our denomination. Now nobody thinks 
of putting Dr. Parker out of his church, nor Dr. 
Bebrends out of his, nor, if we were able, Dr. 
Taylor outof his. There isroomi« the denom- 
nation of the Congregational body for all these 
differences of opinion, and it must occur to a man 
of clear judgment and impartial common sense to 
ask why is the name of the Spirit of God dominant 
in the Conzregational Church—why may not the 
same policy of comprebension and catholicity of 
toleration dominate the management of the 
American Board? (A voice: * Let it.”) There is 
no earthly reason so far produced why one policy 
should prevail in the denomination at home and 
another prevail in the foreign work of tha! same 
denomination. 

Well, suppose that the report ofthe majority of 
the Committee shall prevail and that a policy of 
exclusion, intolerance and uncatholicity, if I may 
be pardoned the word, should prevail; suppose 
that the Prudential Committee should go back to 
their work endorsed, reinstructed to do just as 
they have been doing, what would be the gain ? 
Will this heresy be arrested in its spread through 
the dencmination ? Surely the members of the 
Board desire that sound doctrine should prevail at 
home no less than abroad, and does any one think 
that the decision of this corporation as to what 
orthodoxy is will influence any ehurch, any de- 
nomination, in their election or settlement of a 
minister? Not in the least. 





Very well, then, the heresy—I do not think it so, 
but it isso regarded by several of the speakers 
who have taken part in this debate—this heresy 
will go on at home, and what will be the result ? 
The narrow, unenlightened action of the Board, if 
such action shall prevail, will alienate a larger 
and larger portion of the constituency of the 
American Board. Now, though I have no right to 
speak for apy church but my own, I may 
prophecy, and if 1 am wrong let me be corrected 
—it will be almost impossible to bold the great 
churches in line with the work of the Board 
if a policy of exclusion and narrowness shall be 
perpetuated in its management. There is not 
eloquence enough under the heavens to 
do it. A larger and larger portion of the 
constituency of the Board, I firmly believe, will re- 
bel at being called upon to support a policy which 
excludes practically from its fellowship and its 
service, the representatives of the churches. 
Therefore I, as a pastor, desire most fervently that 
the moderate, reasonable, conciliatory and Chris- 
tian principle embodied in the resolutions submit- 
ted by the minority shall prevail, and that we may 
go home to our churches with the cheering an- 
nouncement that neither extreme has been beaten 
or that any victory has been gained for any parti- 
san view, but that the Gospel in its grand essen- 
tials has been afforded a medium for the transmis- 
sion of itself to foreign lands, makivg it possible 
for us to go before our churches when the’ time 
comes for us to plead for the Board again with 
such a view of the policy of the Board as shall en™ 
able us to prevail over our congregations to re- 
new their consecration to this great work. 





ADDRESS OF DR. GOODWIN. 


E. P. Goodwin, D.D., of Chicago:—My self respect 
and my loyalty to the truth will not allow me to 
remain silent. I find myself arraigned by Professor 
Fisher as a theological crank because I hold to 
the pre-millennial coming of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Professor Fisher :—Will you allow me to say 
that it was quite far from my thought to convey 
any such idea as that. 

Dr. Goodwin :—I understood Prof. Fisher to say 
that as to such persons he would have written up 
over the doors ‘‘No cranks allowed here.” I am 
very happy to be corrected of my misunderstand- 
ing. I am very glad, sir, that in the opinion of Mr. 
Fisher and in the opinion of some other officers of 
this Board and of the Prudential Committee who 
have just commissioned my brother, Dr. Scudder, 
we are neither of us cranks. I understood it to be 
said that these men should be catechised at all 
events, as to what kind of a gospel they would 
preach. Catechise my friend, Dr. Pentecost; cat- 
echise Mr. Charles H. Spurgeon; catechise the 
Apostle Paul (laughter). I demand the right to 
be catechised, and I stand here, if there is avy ne- 
cessity, for that purpose. 

But I have been myself personally alluded to in 
the remarks of Dr. Walker, as the original troubler 
of this great Congregational Israel, and it was 
stated that the sermon which I had the honor to 
preach in Portland tbrew a firebrand into the Con. 
gational household aud began the conflagration 
which now threatens it with destruction. I am 
sorry it should be possible to put such an imputa- 
tion upon my Christian sense and my mauhood 
and loyalty to Christ,so utterly upworvhy of any 
one. Why, sir, fathers and brethren, these men 
who hold the new theology are the champions of 
free thought and free speech. No loving soul 
knew of the utterance that was to proceed from 
my lips upon that occasion. I spoke without any 
thought of kindling controversy aud I spoke what 
I believe now was loyalty to the truth and loyalty 
to the kingdom of Christ. 

Now, as to this question. There are two grounds 
upon which I find my difficulty. We differ; there 
is no question about that. 1 said but a year ago 
that I was afraid we had come to a parting of ‘he 
ways, because I fouod questions upon which it 
seems to me we were incliued on one side or the 
other to plant ourselves in the carrying on of the 
missionary work. My difficulty is this, that it does 
no. profess to be a matter of the unfolding of the 
Word of God, but a philosorhy that seeks to find 
foundations sufficient within the world to satisfy 
i's application to the scheme of the moral govern- 
ment of God. My conviction is that they are loyal 
to the truth. Iraise -no question there, but their 
conceptions and mine about the word of God dif- 
fer. 

They receive as a foundation principle the en- 
lightened consciousness and its testimony. My 
judgment upon the study of the word of God is that 
loyalty, not to any light of modern revelation, 
but loyalty to the written word as it was given from 
God and intended to be from the beginning to the 
end, one infallible authority for tne guidance of his 
Church, is required. 

I presume the gentlemen do not stand with 
me there; but I stand there, and upon that ground 
I could not get consent of my conscience to accept 
auy liberties of the kind which are proposed io 
these resolutions which are now suggested to be 
adopted by this Board. 

Ido not find in these Scriptures from Genesis to 
Revelation any deference paid anywhere to the 
curiosity of men. I find always in the Scriptures, 
when our Lord and Master—and he ought to have 
told us if there be errors in Moses or Isaiah—I find 
always, even in him the very Light of the World, 
that he goes back to the prophets and said, * If 
you had believed Moses you wou.d have believed 
me, for he spoke of me,” and in his estimation the 
word of Moses was equivalent to his own, for that 
word was the word of the Holy Ghost by whom he 
himself was inspired. 

Paul himself takes that ground. Why, under 
the Pentecostal wisdom and grace, if there were 
ever to be suggestions, speculations and bypoth- 
eses of improvement, this was superiatively the 
way in which they should be brought forth; but 
when the chiefest of the Aposties will tell men 





what the latest docirine of the Spirit of God is, he 
sends them back, as the Lord before him had sent 
them back, to Moses and the prophets. “I speak 
none other thing than Moses and the prophets did 
say, that Christ should suffer and rise from the 
dead.” 

I cannot find anywhere in the revelations of God 
one single doctrine that in its essence differs one 
shade, by a bair’s breadth, whether of sin. whether 
of redemption, whether of the life present, whether 
of the government of God, whether of eternal 
things, from the testimony that was given by the 
first revelation of the spirit, when he began to 
make a larger testimony. a clearer testimony, but 
God's law ®ne and the same, the course of the 
worlds to be one and the same, the principles of 
salvation one and the same. 

{stand on that foundation of the faith of the 
churches, and because I stand there I cannot ac- 
cept any hypothesis, any dogma, any supposition, 
any speculation that in any wise fails to declare 
itself as the simple, clear, unquestioned word of 
the written truth as it is in the Scriptures (ap- 
plause), and because I hold that view, and hold it 
as a pre-millennialist, fightiog my way against my 
old prejudices without reading anybody's tracts or 
books, by simply studying the Word of God. 

Iam troubled in another way: That is the ten- 
dency and outcome that is sure tofollow. If no 
prophesy of the Scripture be of any private inter- 
pretation, that is pretty near saying that it would 
be a philosophical explapation or theory or hypo- 
thesis. The only question that would naturally 
arise would be, What will be the fruitage of the 
seed that is sown ? Now, it is not easy tosay, and 
the most excellent of men cannot tell what shall 
be the outcome of the faith t ey may hold and 
teach. Ido notsuppose that when that man of 
the oldeu time, himself God’s only appointed Kiog 
over the ten tribes, set up his image at Dan 
and Bethel he had any thought of what the out- 
come was to be. They called the feasts of the 
Lord, but that simple way of worshiping by a 
monument before the eye was the entiance of 
that which afterward swept tbe whole land with 
the curse of idolatry and brought tbe wrath of 
God upon the nation. I do not know what will be 
the issue. A little Greek word, a single Greek 
letter stood between those who held to a loyal, 
royal relaticn of Jesus Christ to God the Father, 
and those who afterwards threw him out as not 
consubstantial. 

In the West we have seen what comes from some 
sort of Councils. I would not disparage Councils. 
I would not disparage some Couucils, I may not 
have the gift of prophesy ; but I believe the 
preaching of these doctrines is leading the Con- 
gregational host into the Raticnalistic highway, 
There are men in the East now, one is filling the 
pulpit of Theodore Parker, ano‘her is filling a 
famous Unitarian pulpit in Boston, who began 
their investigations where these brethren begin 
theirs. And, therefore, my conviction is that we 
are all held, the officers of this Board, the mem- 
bers cf the Prudential Committee, strictly and ab- 
solutely held to observe the Book of the Law and 
meditate thereon day and night, that we may 
have great prosperity and in all thivgs sure suc- 
cess. 

Standing there I can meet the long line of those 
martyred of old, the long line of missionaries 
whose bones whiten in the far off lands ard the 
mighty company of those saved by the blood of 
Jesus Christ. 

Standi: g there. I can face all the millions of hu. 
manity and say Iam not to settle the question of 
their destiny, but the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation preaches in this word the only hope to 
meu that hear it, and that grace I cannot roeasure , 
co-ordinate witb the sweep of the law of God that 
makes every man guilty that obeys not the law 
written in the works of God and written in hi® 
heart. 





Doctor Quint moved that speeches and re- 
marks hereafter on this subject be limited to 
fifteen minutes until further notice. Carried 
unanimously. 





DR. M’KENZIE’S ADDRESS. 

Alexander McKenzie, D. D., of Cambridge, Mass: 
—If the distinguished geutleman who has just taken 
his seat is a candidate for appointment as a mis” 
sionary, bis declaration cf faith is sa’ isfactory. I 
move be be appointed. If ‘he gentleman from 
Brooklyn, who preceded him, with a single gap, is 
a cand date for appointment by the American 
Board, I move that his statement of belief be 
deem d satisfactory, ard that he be appointed. 
Otherwise, I do not see that their arguments have 
anything to do with this question. We are not dis- 
cussing questions of theology. We have one very 
simple, very plain, very narrow fact—and only one 
~—which we have to face, and upon which we have 
to give our decision this afternoon. 

There is one sentence in the report of the Home 
Secretary to which no allusion bas been made, 
which seems to me almost the most painful thing in 
it. Itisthatin which the Secretary says that the 
past year has been a pleasant one in the mission- 
ary rooms. It has been anything but pleasant to 
some of us outride. It has been the weariest year 
Ihave known in the 25 years of my ministry. It 
has not been pleasant to find the counsel and spirit 
of the President of this Board ignored and himself 
set aside. It has not been pleasant to find the 
man who had stood at the financial helm of this 
Board so tong and had presided over its councils 
obliged to go out by a decent self-respect and 
dying under the sense of an injury which he has 
carried on into that land of forge!fulness and for-@ 
giveness. It has not been pleasant to find the 
best young men and young women we have set 
aside from this missionary work and bearing the 
grief and agony of their disappointment to their 
homes. It has not been pleasant to find this Board 
spending in the last year $200,000 more than it 
has received, with only oue year m ore and a little 





over in which it can draw from these bequests, and 
afjer that what? 

‘These are not pleasant considerations. If they 
have been pleasant within the Board,I can only 
feel that their element of happiness differs from 
ours without. Wedo not have a merely general 
interest in this, it is a very personal interest. And 
it comes to be idered oot as bisg my 
orthodoxy or your orthodoxy, but it comes as 
touching one very simple question. It is not what 
I believe or anybody believes, but this one man 
who bas come before the Board, and the only 
question is *‘ Are you competent to preach the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ to the heathen ?’; 
And what is his answer ? “I believe in every ar- 
ticle of the Christian faith; I believe in the incar- 
nation of God, the ruin of man, the moral law; 
I believe in Christ Jesus bearing the sins of men in 
his own body on the tree; I believe in the Bible 
tbrough and through, and I believe in the spirit o 
God present in the hearts of God’s children.” 

Now, I say that until within these few years this 
would have been deemed satisfactory. But now 
somebody comes with the question, ** What is your 
opinion concerning the result of sin and wicked- 
ness ? and he answers, ‘It is eternal punishment, 
conscious, eternal misery.” “You mean that this 
applies to all men?” “1 mean that this applies to 
all those to whom I ask to be sent. I want to go to 
Africa, or to Chiua, or to Japan, or to the isles of 
the sea ; and I willsay to every man whom I can 
reach with my voice, the issue of life in this world 
is everlasting happiness; or, upon the other hand, 
it is everlasting misery.’ * But there are men on 
the other side of Africa whom you cannot reach 
wit your voice; what do you say about them ?” 
**I say they are in the same estate with these; and 
I say if I had a hundred lives they would bein a bun- 
dred different places; I would live a hundred time, 
over, I would die a hundred times over for their 
sakes.’ ‘* But that is impossible. What would 
you do then?” “I will stir up my brethren at 
home ; I will stirup my brethren on my side of 
Africa. As fast as [can wina pagan to the love 
of Christ I will tell him he must gothe pagans 
without ; and I will, so far as it is in the power of 
my ministry, multiply myself through these pagans 
won to Christ. I will bring it to pass that there 
shall not be one in all the land who has not heard 
the gospel of the Son of God, and heard it unto his 
eternal life if he will accept it.” ‘ Well, that 
seems to be satisfactory ; but suppose they don't 
go? Suppose the gospel never reaches them, what 
then?” “ Well, itseems to me you are pressing 
the matter a little far; but, if you ask me what 
then, it may bs that God may have some other 
way wiser than my counsels and my miud. I wil 
do everything 1 can possibly do. I will give every- 
thing I can possibly give to reach them, and if no 
man reaches them. I leave them to the mercy of 
God who died for them.” ‘Stand aside, sir; stand 
aside ; you are not competeat to go as a mission- 
ary.” 

(Applause, and cries of no, no.) 

“TI will do evervtbing I can possibly do, | will give 
everythivg I can possibly give to reach them, and 
if no man reaches them, then I leave them to the 
mercy of the God who died for them.” But the 
reply is made: “Stand aside, +ir; you are not 
competent to go for a missionary.” 

That is the only point. Every man that has been 
rejected has been rejected upon that issue, not 
upon the doctrine of tue moral law, or of the prev- 
alence of moral law, or the historic Christ, or the 
ascension of Corist, or his view of ioterprepation, 
or of anything else. Every man thit bas been re- 
jected, accordin. to the letters that are printed 
and are in your hands, has been rejected because 
when he said “{ will preach eve.y positive doc- 
trine which you claim to be in the Gospel; I will 
doeverythine that is in my power—may God's 
grace help me—that every soul in the world sball 
be saved.”’ they say * You shall not go. Stand 
arxide! Stand aside, unless you are satisfied that 
you know allthat God proposes to do tor those 

thatare without and wi'l never hear his word 
which you are ready,and which the Christian 
eburch is striving, to preach; unless you know 
everything about that you are not competent to 
preach the Gospel of Christ.” 

But, brethren, bear with ms. Say tbat I am this 
candidate. You ask me what I am guing to preach 
in such and such an island. I am going to tell 
them thatthe Lord Jesus C: rist died for them, 
“ What are you going to tell the people on the 
other side of the island?" ‘Tt am going to tell 
them the Lord Jesus Christ died for them.” “What 
are you gcing to teli them about th's?” *‘* Can’t 
you let me go out just as Christ said to carry the 
Gospel ? The third Chapter of St. John and the 
16tn verse says, ‘God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son.’ I want to carry this 
Gospel out. I am buroing to carry it out. I will 
give my life to carry itout. Oh. brethren, letme 
go.” “Stand aside! Stand aside!” 

“We have had last year in missionary operations 
a very pleasing year.” It has not been pleasant for 
that young man. I bave seen something of the 
agony myself. It has not been plevsant. I tell 
you, gentlemen, that is the one point upon which 
you are to vote. It is not upon the question of the 
prevalence of moral law ; it is not upon the ques- 
tion of inspiration. The question is whether this 
man whom I have described shall be sent out or 
not. Tbat is the only question ; and I ask you if 
you are prepared to say that with all his qualifica- 
tions and with this divine call, with his heart throb- 
bing and beating with the love of Christ, he shall 
not go. 

“Oh, well,” you say, “the tendencies, the tend- 
encies!’”” Do you know, friends, there is not a 
doctrine of the Gospel that does not have danger- 
ous tendencies? I supp there are men who 
have lost their souls because some of you brethren 
preached that Christ died for them.’’ Others 
said: “If Christ died for me I have nothing more to 
do,’’—and yet the doctrine is true. There may be 
some of you venerable brethren here who office 
preached the doctrines of election and reproba- 
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tion, and men said: “If men are to be saved I 
shall be saved; if men are vo be lost I shall be 
lost.” I suppose there bave been men who have 
been lost because Jesus taught the parable of the 
prodigal son. They said: “There is notbio, for 
me to do : 1 have only to go back to the father’s 
bouse.”’ I suppose there have been souls lost be- 
cause Jesus said to the penitent thief, *‘This day 
thou shalt be with me in Paradise,” and men said, 
“I will wait untill am dyivg.” But Jesus said it 
all. He ran the risk. 

It seems to me you are putting upon this Pruden- 
tia] Committee such burdens as men ought not be 
asked to bear. They are to judge of the health of 
these candidates, their character, their opinions 
and their hypotheses based upon their opivions; 
and they areto judge of the tendencies of their 
by potheses based upon their opinions proceeding 
from their character dependiwg upon their phys:- 
cal coostitution. (Laughter.) I say they ought to 
judge simply whether these men are qualified to 
preach the gospel. This Committee have quite 
enough putupon them to do—enough for them, 
enough for us, enough for the world fer which 
Jesus gave himself and which waits in its misery 
for the giad tidings—without this additional task. 

And this is not without embarrassment. I am 
going back to my home to-morrow, and in a Sun- 
day or two we are totake upacollection for this 
American board. My people know that I am ask- 
ing them to give their money to a society which, 
if I offered myself as a candidate, would spurn me 
from their doors, (Great applause, “ Hear! 
Hear!) But I am not a “ new departure’ man. 
Iam not any departure man. I hold by the old 
Gospel and the whole of it. But these brethren of 
the Prudential Committee would not let me go, if 
I were young enough to go; they would not let my 
brother Gordon go. There is not a pastor in a 
church in old Boston to-day, with possibly one ex* 
ception, who could go. lask why the time has not 
come when we may say, whatis good enough for 
the churches at home is good enough for tbe 
churches abroad, and when men shall be judged 
by their possession of the gospel—its words and 
its spirit; and if they are found in an unselfish 
love willing to teach it, they should be allowed to 
teach it. 

The “ tendencies”' of the new theology are re- 
ferred to. The tendencies of Unitarianism are 
cited as anexample. Why, every tendency in that 
Unitarian discussion was the reverse of anything 
we see here. Unitariauism minimized everything; 
this new theology enlarges everything; Unitanian- 
ism made less of Christ and the Bible; this makes 
more. Unitarianism made less of character, less 
of duty: this makes more. Unitariavism made 
less of punishment; this makes more of punish- 
ment and every doctrine of the faith; for, as I ua- 
derstand it, this adds an emphasis; to the doctriae, 
it gives a new reason for believing it, a new reason 
for preaching it. It stands as far apart from the 
heresy of Unitarianism and from the tendencies 
and results which followed from it, as the tenden- 
cy of the light is from the tendency of darkness. 

Dr. Boardman said something about icebergs 
this morning. I haopened to be crossing the ocean 
a few weeks ago, and I bad many a good talk with 
Capt. Dutton, that stout-hearted, intelligent cap- 
tain of the Cunard line. He talked to mo about 
icebergs. He said: “ I was called from my berth 
one night by the first officer, who said, ‘ There is 
an iceberg in sight.’ I came up on deck and went 
with him on the bridge, and I saw such an iceberg 

“as I had never seen before. It lifted up its im- 
mense heud, glittering in the light of the evening, 
a magnificent sight. We admired it together ard 
we thought how terrible it would have be-n if the 
ship had come upon that iceberg in the dark and 
had been sunk. But while we looked upon it the 
steamer moved, we changed the angle at which we 
saw the iceberg, and it dissolved before our 
eyes into nothing but a bank of cloud—the mantle 
falling upon it and freezing—dissolving its mass 
into a formless spectacle of the evening ligbt and 
not a dreary iceberg!"" Yes, Dr. Boardman’s ice- 
berg I have no doubt seems very real to a great 
many (three-fourths of it I believe is under wa'er!); 
but you will presently change your angle of vision, 
and it will be seen to be nothing but a mass of 
vapor with the light from the heavens shining up. 


on it a little. By and by you will cease to be afraid 
of it, and you will put it down as the witress to 
your larger hope, your broader knowledge of the 
love of God, your stronger devotion to bim—your 
firmer purpose, as God sball give you grace to 
carry out the thought and intent of the Christ of 
God. 

* Other sheep—tbey shall hear my voiee—them 

shall bring.’’ There are only a few more of these 
moonlit evening visions, a f-w more of these vary- 
ing thoughts that are but the play of the waves 
over the surface of the depths that are full of the 
love of Christ and that have underneath them the 
steady beating of a heart that holds everything to 
be truth which Jesus taught, and everything to be 
duty which Jesus commands, ard everything to be 
a privilege which will please him. ** Because I live 
ye shall live also.” (Great applause.) 





ADDRESS OF REV. DR. PENTECOST. 

George F. Pentecost, D.D., of Brookisn:—My 
apology for coming to the front is that the sons 
are as much interested in this great question as the 
fathers. If it will not be considered presumptu- 
ous, Mr. Chairman, on my part. I would say that it 
seems to me that a large part of the discussion 
which we have been listening to to-day is wide of 
the rea! question that is before the Board. Almost 
every speaker has insisted that this Board is not to 
settle a theological question, and then, without ex- 
ception, unless there be one exception, every sin- 
gie speaker has proceeded to discuss a theological 
question. 

NowlI protest, or at Jeast I desire to suggest 
that this Board has practically vothing to do with 
the decision of the theological question involved 
in what is called the new hypothesis. The duty 
of this Board is to decide—or rather the question 


before this Board is to decide what the duty of the 
Prudential Com mittee is with reference to certain 
theological questions which are disavowed as duc- 
trioes, but which present themselves to the door of 
the Committee as hypothéses kaocking for entrance 
into the house of doctrine. Every gentleman that 
has spoken on this pla form favoring the adoption 
of the amendment to the report of the Committee 
which the Committee has presented, has disavowed 
utterly the fact that he believed in the new hy- 
pothesis, and yet he has insisted upon opening the 
door of this Board to receive that hypothesis. (A 
voice from the platform: “Can you believeina 
hypothesis ?’’) 

Certainly. I simply confine myself to the points 
suggested by Professor Fisher, who presented the 
report which was moved as an amendment to the 
report of the Committee. 

The question is, What are the powers and the 
functions of this Committee in the matter of ap- 
pointing young men to the foreign field in so far 
as their theological convictions are concerned? 
We allagree that it is a part of the duty of the 
Board to examine these young men as well upon 
their theological faith as upon their moral char- 
acter and general fitness. I thi: k there is po doubt 
upon that question. But Dr. Fisher says that this 
Roard is not to judge of doetrine, that is, it is not 
a theological court and it is not a court to decide 
what is true or what is not true, but that asa 
com mittee it is simply to carry out the will of the 
churches. 

Now, sir, I submit that it is absolutely impossible 
to show from any creed, or fiom apy article of 
faith, or from the announcement of any recog- 
nized ecclesiastical council, that tnis new hypo- 
thesis belongs in «ny way to the faith of the Con- 
gregational churcbes. If this Board is to carry out 
the will of the churches so far as their expression 
of faith is concerned, then this Board must hmit 
i's examinations to the declarations of the faith 
of these churches, as expressed in the articles of 
faith and creed, and not as uttered by seminaries 
or by advanced theologians. 

In the next place it was suggested that the Com- 
mittee must hold itself to the evangelical faith. 
We make the same answer—what is the evang+l- 
ical faith’ How are we to ascertain what the 
evangelical faith is? By an appeal to the state- 
ment in which the churches that belong tu the 
evangelical party have embodied their faith. If 
you want to appeal to the Bible in connection with 
the exposition of the faith of the churches as to 
what the Bible teaches, we must appeal to the 
churches @s they have voiced themselves in their 
articles of faith. 

In the next place,I wish to suggest the third 
point, namely, that the Board or the Committee, 
or either or both, are to refrain from exciting 
theological discussion. Now, sir, it seems to me, 
as ove of the brethren standing outside of the 
Board and looking at the whole progress of this 
matter, that the tendency of this whole discussion 
is to thrust a theological discussion tbat is new to 
the Board upon it and compel it to decide. The 
Board, if itis to refrain from the excitemert of 
theological discussion, is to stand upon the faith 
of the churches as hitherto expressed, to stand 
upon the faith of the churches as it has been ad- 
ministered by that Board in regard to all the can- 
didates that it has hitherto sent out into the field- 

Again, you are tcld that all theological discus- 
sions must be settled by the ecclesiastical associa- 
tions. Now, sir, itseems to me that the brethren 
on the other sie of the question are coming to this 
Boaid and asking them without this sanction, or 
without the advice of auy ecclesiastical body, to 
decide tbat this byputhesis, this speculation w hich 
they confess isextra-scriptural, shall be treated as 
amoug the speculations that are to be permitted. 
They thrust ic upon this Board, and ask them to do 
the very thing that they deny, in the first plece, 
that they have the rightto do. affirming that they 
bave nothing to do with it and have no authority 
in the matter. But the Board, as it seems to me 
simply stands and says that it is a theological, 
speculation which hag never been recognized by 
the Church, never been recognized by the Board, 
and that they have nothing to do with it and caa- 
not decide upon it. 

Further we have been told in the address of Dr. 
Fisher that we must take a common sense view of 
this matter and that we must confine ourselves to 
the voice of the churches or to the constituency 
that lies back of this Board. What is the constitu- 
ency that lies back of this Board? Who is to de- 
termine the doctrine or what shall be admitted as 
the doctrinal faith of those that go out into the 
foreign fields ? Why. sir, as I understand it, in 
spite of all that has been said in the way of suag- 
gestion, this American board is par excellence the 
representative of the Congregational churches so 
far as the great missionary work is conct raed. 

Now as tothe brethren who are so interested in 
av hypothesis that not one of thym believes in, 
who are so interested in an advanced thought 
whicb not one of them adopts—it seems to me be- 
fore the Board can entertain this question, there 
must be an expression in the authorized utterances 
of the churches. It is safe to say that if you read 
every article of faith in every congregational 
church in all the land, if you examine the minutes 

of every ecclesiastical association, but limiting 
yourselves to the churches especially, you will not 
find one lice, or one syllable, or one suggestion 
that the churches io this land hold to that as an 
hypothesis, much less as a doctrine. But the 
Board must only give expression to the faith, #s 

the faith has been expressed by the churches. 
The very moment that they depart from that rule 
they depart from their authority and are undertak 
lieing to door to adjudge doctrines and speculations 
which they are upwarranted in atterpting to do. 
Kt seems to me perfect folly, Mr. President, for us 
to say that this question, which is the burning 
question we will say—this question that is agitated 
in a review especially established to defend it 
this question which is being forced upon us in the 





newspapers and upon the platform -—it is idle to 





say teat it is not p»sitive and aggressive, that it is 
not standing at the door of this Board and knock- 
ing for entrance to get an endorsement or a rec- 
ognition. 

My point is this, Mr. President, that before the 
Board can move from its present position, it must, 
at least, have some authority from the churches 
as to the acceptance of that speculation or that 
hypothesis as the faith of the eburch. If tbe 
brethren want to press this matter let them press 
it upon the churches and not upon this Board. 
(Applause.) Let them go to the churches. Let 
them go to the place of orginal ecclesiastical juris- 
diction as to the authority on faith and practice, 
and not come to this Board. which stands apart 
from the churches, and which. as ali agree, has no 
authority in aecidivg what doctrire is right. This 
committee is asked to decide that this isa permi:- 
sible doctrive; but I will say that if this question is 
to be pressed, let it be pressed at the door of the 
churches, and then when the church:s come to 
recognize it or to reconstruct tbe Board, then the 
committee will have a constituency to which they 
are bound to listen. 

I have only one word more to say, though there 
are many things whicb I should like to say, and 
that isastothe utter harmlessness of an hypoth- 
esis that nobody believes in. In the first plice, I 
believe that a!l these unbelievers do believe in it 
thoroughly and utterly. If they do not, then there 
is no intelligent reading of countenances, there is 
no intelligent judgment of the manifestation of 
conviction when they open their mou hs to speak 
They all admit, as I read it, that thereis not g 
direct word for this hypothesis in the New Testa- 
ment, sot to say intbe Bible. All agree that the 
gospel as it was preached and as it was taught by 
those who bave gi-en us the record of that gospe} 
n the New Testament, is the gospel that we believ- 
i?. But the Apostle Paul never preached this by- 
pothesis, none of the Apostles preached it and the 
Apostie Paul did distinctly say that if be. or 
avother, or an angei from heaven came and 
preached any other Gospel than that which he 
preached let him be anathema. 

Sur, we must stand by that New Testament unti, 
these brethren can show the churches that the 
Scriptures do authorize, warrant and teach this 
new hypothesis. The mument we break loose from 
the word of God, the moment we break loose from 
the views of the faith of the church itself and its 
cre3ds and open the door to the knock of an by- 
pothesis, we are inevitably on the way to the in- 
corporation of another doctrine which v e do not 
be’ieve and which the churches do not believe. 

My last word is this—it is a: ked why shall not mis 
sionaries abroad have the same liberty to preacb 
as they who preach at home? I aliuded yesterday 
to what I think is a radical difference. We accept 
young men into our ministry as business men would 
accept a young maa of business genius and quali- 
ties ; but if a great arm wanted to send its agent to 
China to establ'sh a business out there and conduct 
it, they would not put into that duty a young per- 
son who had just come in with his unformed views 
or with his doubtful views; they would take the trieo 
men cr the true men, or at least those who were 
thoroughly in accord with the whole bu-iness Of 
tbe concern they represented. I wish to say that 
it is a matter of intense interest to us who are try- 
ing to preech the Gospel at home as well as t« 
those whom it is proposed to send out to preach 
the Gospel abroad. I think it is fair to say that 
any one who moves amongst the churches, any 
one who deals face to tace with the unbelievers, 
apy one that meets them ia the inquiry room will 
admit that this bypothesis which is not a doctrine 
has neveribeless taken hold of the unbelievers in 
our country and stands as one of the most difficult 
barriers that we bave to surmount in getting at the 
average unconverted man in New England. 





ADDRESS OF MR, EMERSON. 

Ralph Emerson, Esq., of Rockford, Ill.:--Mr. 
Chairman and friends: As I have sat bere to-day 
and as one speaker after another bas risen to 
speak, the question kas been in each case, “Is he 
liberal or conservative ?*’ But, if you want to 
know whether I am Jiberal or conservative I con- 
fess I don’t know. I stand here, as I think, the 
first, or at least, the second layman who has been 
allowed to rise here; and I stand bere, fathers and 
brethren, in bebalf cf us lajmev, ard ask you to 
consider the position in which we are situated 
when we go to other men who are not members of 
the church, when we go to talk about the doctripves 
of the church—no—not about the doctriues of the 
churcb, but about its great heart, inviting mea tu 
comein. I have sat up all night almost urging or 
sinners repentance, and had them dodging around 
under these nice distinctions of doctrine 
as to what is to become of tnem under certain con- 
ditions. as though Christianity were dry didactics 
instead of a living reality. 

But I rise more especiilly to call the attention of 
this meeting, to call the a'tenticn of many of you 
fathers and brethren, to what took place at Des 
Moives. A great many of you were not present at 
that meeting ; those of you who were, will bear me 
wiiness that I speak the truth. The dispute bad 
beer great. Feeliogs had become sharp, and voices 
which I have heard here 1 heard at Des Moines. 
but as we got tired of the matter—and the more w- 
head peihaps the less we understood it—the good 
president, whose name we can only eulogize by.our 
silence, rose to speak. And there appeared to 
come on that congregation—t hose of 5ou who were 
there will remember it—as it were the spirit of God. 
It came upon us and we felt that celiverance 
was at hand. There were resolutions introduced 
there, you will remember, which looked like theo- 
logical instruction, aod it was objected to some of 
them that they were not definite enougb. But 
President Chapin rose with his resolution. I may, 
perhaps, have misundersiood it; if I did misunder- 
stand it, then a dczeu others around me misunder- 
svwood it. It was not understood by us, perhaps be- 
cause we were stupid, as a letter of instruction to 
the Prudential @ ommittee. We did not understand 





it, in voting for it, that was at all. We understood 
it as a declaretion that this Board was vot a board 
for the dete:miving directly. or indirectly of any 
theological, questions wh-tever. And when that 
resolution was passed a great many of us laymen, 
and of clergymen, too-at least those that were 
around me—regarded it as though this theol. gical 
question was now let out of the Board, and we felt 
lie singing the dcxology. 

But bere to-day we appear to have “ departed” 
again. Almost every speech has been on tbe as- 
sumption that we were a theological court, and I 
only wish to call attention to that spirit, which 
evidentiy came down upon u: in answer tu prayer 
at Des Moines, inthe hope that some way will be 
found by which. when we laymen go to our breth- 
reu avd ask them furdona‘ions, we can say that 
the Boaid was not directly: r indirect'y made a 
theological court. The repurt of the majority of 
this committee not merely asks us to indorse and 
repeat toe action taken at Des Moiues, but it asks 
us to go as ep further and say that the interpreta- 
tion of that action, as given by the Prudential 
Cummittee, is the correct one. brethren, I beg of 
you, burden us not dewn like that. 


Joseph Cook was then recognized by the 
president as having the floor. The time 
however, had arrived fur hearing the report of 
the Committee on Nominations, and on motion 
of Dr. Quint, the report was declared first in 
order. 

The Committee, through the Rev. E. N. 
Packard, of Syracuse, submitted a resolution to 
the effect that the resignations of the Rev. 
James H. Means, D. D., of Massachusetts, and 
the Hon. W. W. Hoppin, of Rhode Island, 
which had been handed to the Committee, be 
accepted by the Board. The resolution was 
adopted. 

The following named persons were nomivated 
by the Committee to fill Ube vacancies occasioned 
by the death of eleven memb-rs and by the 
two resignations above referred to: 

FOR CORPORATE MEMBERS 

The Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, D. D , Brooklyn, N, Y. 

The R-v. Toomas B McLeod, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John F. Anderson, Jr., E-q , Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John H. Wasbburn, E-q., New York City. 

The Rev. W-a. Edwerds Park, GI versville, N. Y. 

Roland Swift, E-q., Hartford, Conn 

The Rev Geo. R Leavitt, D D., Cleveland, O. 

Tbe Rev. Artbur Little, D. D., Corcago. 

Elijih Swift, E-q , Kau Ciaire., Wis. 

Dew. E. A. Studiey, Boston, Mass. 

Homer Merriam, Esq . Sp-ingfield, Mass. 

— Rev. Geo. A. Tewksbury, Cambridgeport, 
z Moses A. Herrick, Esq , Winchester, Mass. 

On motion, the name of Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie was added to the list of nominees. Pres. 
Timothy Dwight was also nominated, but 
declined to eccevt the nomination. 

Ballots were taken which resulted in the 
election of all the above nominees. 

The Committee on Nomination of Officers of 
the Board submitted a majority report, re- 
gretting that the Committee were not united 
and recommending, first, tbat the Prudential 
Committee consist of ten members, and, sec- 
ondly, that the following named persons be 
chosen to the offices, in connection with which 
their names appear : 

President : Richard S. Storrs, D. D, LL. D. 

Vice-President: Eliphalet W. Blatchford. 

Prudential Committee: Augus'us C. T hompson 
D. D., Ezra Farnsworth, Joseph S Ropes, Edwin B. 
Webb, Charles C. Burr, Elbr.dze To:rey, Albe:t H. 
Piumb, D.D, William P. Ellisen, Edward 5. At- 
wood, D.D., the Rev. Charles A. Dickinson. 

Corresponding Secretaries: Nathaniel G. Clark, 
D.D., Edmuod K. Alden, D. D , Judson Smith, D. D. 

Recording Secretary : Henry A Stimson, D. D. 

Treasurer: Langdon S. Ward 

Auditors: Arthur W. Tufts, James M. Gordon, 
Joseph C. Tyler. 

Dr. J. G. Vose, of Providence, on behalf of a 
minorjty of the Committee, then submitted a 
report, signed by Dr. James W. Cooper and 
himself, ncminating James B. Angell, LL. D., 
President of the University of Michigan, for 
the office of President, substituting the name of 
George M. Boynton, D. D., of Jamaica Plain, in 
the place of Dr. Alden as one of the cor- 
responding secretaries, and proposing that the 
Prudential Committee consist of eleven mem- 
bers instead of ten, as recommended in the ma- 
jority report. Dr. Alexander McKenzie was 
proposed as the additional member. 

In submitting his report, Dr. Vose said: 

ADDRESS OF DR. VOSE. 

James G. Vose. D. D., of Providence, R. I.:—I 
regret, Mr. Pie-ident, that on behalf of Dr. Cooper 
and myself, members of this Commuttee, I am ob- 
liged to present a list of officers differing some- 
what from that presented by the majority of this 
Cemmittee. Our Commiitee were closely balanced 
oa some points, and I cannot help aliuding to the 
deeply impressive fact trat one originaliy ap- 
poiuted on this Cowmittee, Gov. Washburn, was 
removed from us yesterday by a suduen stroke. 
Had we been , permitted to profit by his wise 
counsels and his judicial, as well as his charitable, 
temper, we might, perb ps3, have been brought to 
a perfect acreemett in the duty assigued us 

Asa prelimi: ary to any izquiry on this subject 
Dr. Cooper and myself called on the presiding off. 
cer of this meeting, to whom we are all so deeply 
indet ted, to express the earnest and general de- 
sire, so far as we understood it, taat he should ac- 
c-pt the office of President, to which, by his ser- 
vices, be is certainly entitled. To our regret, how- 
ever, be expressed bis unalterable decision to de 
cline that honor. 

Looking at the best interests of this Board, aud 
taking into consideration its large and varied con- 
stituency, we have thought best to nominate for 
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President James B. Angell, LL.D., President of 
University of Michigan. He is a New England 
man who bas spent some sears in the iuterior, and 
a man who bas been interested in missions from 
early life and has done great service to tbe Board 
while United States Mivister to China. He is also 
a wan of remarkable abilities as a presiding offi- 
cer, a8 you yourself, Mr. President, very well 
know, and is a layman, as most of the presiding 
officers ot this Board in ‘ts past history have been. 
He is further a man of great learning and candor, 
and one whose election cannot fai] to meet with 
general approval, 

We are kindly permited to retain the name of 
our greatly esteemed presiding officer as Vice- 
President for the ensuing year. 

The question of the Prudential Committee is one 
that awakened among us considerable discussion. 
Doubtless it wonld be impossible to nominate a 
body «f gentlemen, each one of whom would be 
acceptable to all. For my own part, whatever 
opinion I may have of the wisdomof their action 
on particular occasions, lam glad to testify my 
respect for that body and for the diligent and 


painstaking Jabor they have perform-d. [ am 
willing to concur in the nomination of all 
those gentlemen for another’ year. It 


will be remembered, however, that last year the 
number was made eleven by special vote, as this 
body hesaright to increase the number. Now, 
sir, itisa very singular fact that the pastors of 
the oldest Congregational churches, which are 
near the Mission Rooms, are none of them found 
on this Committee. Is it not in the interest of 
fairness and cf Christian love and wisdom that at 
least one of the older cbhurches, of those which 
are the largest givers to this Board, should have 
its pastor jeined in thir deliberations? Is it not 
safe todoso? I take pleasure in nominating one 
who is a fair represeatative of Congregationalism 
throughout the land, if there be a man whose 
eweet and charitable spirit makes him a friend of 
all, and whose speech is always we'comed with 
joy on every plaiform where Christian enterprizs 
asks an advoc ite. I have the honorto nominate as 
an addition to the Prudential Committee, the Rev. 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie, and I wish, sir, to in- 
clude in tbis report that motion, that the number 
of tbe Prudential Committee be made eleven, and 
make this motion as an amendment to the 
motion ive uded in the report already given. 

In regard (o the other cfficers, such as the “or- 
responding Secretaries, the Recording Secretary, 
the Treasurer and the Auditors, I have no chanze 
to propose except in the case of the Home Secre 
tary. Wethiuk it best to present another name 
for that office, the name of the Rev. George M. 
Boynton, of Jamaica Plains. We d> so on the 
ground of differences of opinion that have arisen 
and acknowledged mistakes in the administration 
of his office, which have produced ia the minds of 
many of allshadescf belief and of all shades of 
opinion a strong and p'evailing belief that the 
best good of the Board and the harmooy of all the 
churches who support the Board will be promote 
by a change ia this vffice. 

The question was put upon the amendment 
offered in the Minority Report, to the effect 
that the Prudential Committee consist of eleven 
instead of ten, as recommended in the report 
of tbe majority. The amendment was lost. 

The origiual resolution was then adopted. 

A. H. Plumb, D. D., of Roxbury, Mass :—suppose 
tuere were mistakes made by Dr Alden, as Pr. 
Vose’s report says, I submit that th-y are trivi 1 
mistakes and easily corrected. We cannot do with- 
out Secretary Alden. He knows all tbe names of 
all the missioraries, and ne knows the flaancial and 
managing power of the different missions here and 
there. He is a min of remarxable fivancial grasp, 
the most level headed man in matters of finance 
connected with this Board. It is exceedingly im- 
portant that some one who has knowledge of the 
missionary enterprises of this Board, and whose 
jucgment concerning the character of the men 
engaged in the fureign field shall be there to give 
information when it is desired. I tell you it is no 
small thing to cripple the Board io its managing 
power by pulting auother man in the place of the 
ove who has worked for years at that point 1 
submit that it is p oper for us to understand 
that, if there have been any mistakes in the admin- 
istration, they are all of a trivial na'ure compared 
with those results that would follow from the re- 
moval from us of the valuable experience and 
knowledge of such a man. You may turn us ail 
out of the Prudential Committee, and I would 
bless God to be relieved of the responsibility. I have 
not been willing to resign under fire, bu there are 
none of us but would be glad to get out of this 
position. I presume I may not be e'ected again, 
but the point ef my remarks is that it makes com- 
paratively little difference about the Prudential 
Committee with the exception of the senior mem- 
bers. Others may be evsily replaced, but it isa 
source of sorrow to the missionaries to remove the 
men who hold the rops on whicd they pull every 
time they write for hep. and it is a calamity to 
cripple the Bourd by removing an agent who has 
for years maintained, it seems to me,a very re- 
markable pati-nce of Christian demeanor. 

Dr. Vose :—It will be very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for auy essential disagreement to arise in re- 
gard to impoitant matters between us and Dr. 
Plumb. I admire his spirit in ali ho has said. I 
am sure we sha!) all say, “Might we all have such 
afriend!” I should have been glad and thankful 
if T could have left out of this report any allusion 
whatever to any reason why I should cast my per- 
Sonal vote in favor of another man instead of the 
Present Home Secretary. But you see the situa- 


tion, If we propose another man instead of the’ 


Present Home Secretary, the question at once 
arises—huve you any reason? It was necessary 
that some reason should be stated. I have nothing 
to state against the character of Dr. alden. I en- 
joyed the friendly encomium of Dr. Phumb,but I say 
there are reasons in my mind and very strong 





ones why another man should be elected, and I 
said that they were on account of difference of 
opivion that have ariven, and I added tha‘ they 
were ov account of acknowleged mistakes 1 have 
been spared the trouble of mentioning them. I 
wou!d not be brought to mention them, but cer 
tuinly when aman makes a mistake such as those 
that bave been aliuded to it cannot help making a 
most uofavorable impressi n upon all who know 
of it. Isubmit that the best good of the Board 
and the harmony of all the churches will be pro- 
mcted by a change in this office. 


The President having stated that the number 
of Corresponding Secretaries might be decided 
by the Board from time to time, according to 
the rules, motion was made by Dr. Quint that 
the number now be made three. 


Dr. Clark:—I hope there will be no change of the 
present occupancy. My relations with Dr. Alden 
have been pleasant. We differ ia opinion, but that 
is a family affair. We work together in the inter. 
ests of this cause. What I hope to obtain from 
this meeting is that such instructions may be given 
to us, so that,if we are re-appointed,we may be loyal 
to the Master in doing this work for the Board. 

The question having been put upon the motion 
to fix the number of Corresponding Secretaries 
at three, the motion was adopted. 

Secretary Alien was received with loud and 
prolonged applause, and stood for a few mo- 
ments with complete calmness and composure. 
After the noise of the applause had died out, he 
said: 

ADDRESS OF DR. ALDEN, 

Mr. President: I ask the privilege of a brief state- 
ment. Last Monday, before I came to this gather- 
ing, I thought over the situation carefully and 
prayerfully, well acquainted with the facts, and 
came to a clear decision. My manner of life 
hitberto Phe brethren know. Brought up iu the 
straitest sect, a Puritan of the Pilgrim order, and 
a Congregationalist dyed in the wool for seven 
generations, my devotion to the American Board 
began early. My father was a friend of 
Adoviram judson, and my mother a friend of 
Harriet Newell, and their names were famil 
jar to me from childhood. When I came 
into this Board in an official way 18 years ago, 
first, asa member of the Prud-ntial Committee, 
and more recently bonored as a Secretary, it was 
with clear convictions in certain directions, the 
same convictions which I had had asa pastor for 
25 years. And amoung those convictions were the 
great points of doctrine which are held by our 
churches as a whole. Ibave never had a doubt 
in relation to them; I have not to-day. They have 
not changed except as modes of statement change; 
the fuudamental th ought remains the sae. I had 
be question what they were wheo I was a member 
of the Prudential C »mmittee; there was no ques- 
tion witb us oa the Board. We had no question in 
relation to the matter for seven or eight years— 
not until two or three years ago. Only within 
these years has there been apy question. 

NowlI ain to-day what I aiways wa:. It has 
been a great honor and a great privilege to be a 

member of this Board and to be officiatly cov- 
nected with it. I thank God for it, and for the con- 
fidence tbat has been bestowed. Our relations have 
been of the pleasantest. I use the word pleasant as 
I used it for the Prudential Committee in the re- 
port. There is a sense in which we are bowed down 
with tue profounde-t sorrow aod. anxiety all the 
time. Any mao who knows what itis to carry on 
his soul the fact, discuss it as we may, of a perish- 
ing world, knows whatI meav. It isu» theory, it 
is no conjecture, it is che burden of our souls. We 
have carried it as pastors; we have carried it in 
tne board as secretaries and members of the Com- 
mittee. We carry it to-day. And in that sense 
every year is a yearof care and burden and sor. 
row at times—arduous, as it is said in the report. 
But in our relations together everything has been 
pleasant, precious, sweet. Why, this man sitting 
here |Dr. Cla k] more than once has come and laid 
his docket on my table and said as he passed out, 
* Brother, I may never return, but the papers are 
all there; everything 1s ready fur the next 
man.”’ That is the way we live in those rooms 
—minute men, ready for the Master to call us 
as he called one of our number here upon this 
piatform yesterday. We leave our papers so; 
and whosoever shall take up the office of Home 
Secretary will flod all the papers ready for his 
work, and there are plenty of them, too. You wiil 
find there all the correspondence and memoranda 
of the committee for ten yea’s, every word of it. 
And we are perfectly willing that you should look 
it all over. I say it very heartily, and I believe 
there are some here who believe what I say; you 
may look down to the bottom of our souls as far 
as ‘hese mat’ers are concerned, and you will find 
nothing but tenderness and gentlesess and pleas 
antness, as was said in that report, and Larmony 
of feeling on all these matters. These brethren I 
love with all wy heart, 

Now, another thing. I respect them for the new 
ticket. Iam notthe man for them to vote for. I 
have felt so this long while. Iam honest in my 
convictions, I respect their convictions ; I love 
them dearly, and 1 thank God I can stand hand in 
hand and heart to heart with men from whom I 
aave differed, and differed seriously on grave 
questions, and put my arms around them as breth- 
ren in Jesus Christ, expecting to go home to glory 
with them, rejoicing in all they are; and I believe 
they think the same of me. I can honestly say 
there is not a particle of unpleasant personal feel- 
ing as far as lam concerned in this whole matter. 
I thank God for it, and expect it will be so for. 
ever. 

So much forthe personal part. [ have nothing 
particular to say ia relation t> that little leaflet 
that was sent out at the new year. It wasn’t the 
Apostles’ creed; it wasn't called the Apostle’s 
creed; ithad noname atall. The Apostles’ creed 
is as dear to me as it is toyou. This was only 





little leaflet which I sent out along with a little 
card on which was the motto, ‘look up and not 
down,” and all that sort of thing. It was put into 
an envelope on which was marked, ‘‘ Return if not 
called for in 10 days,”’ etc. That is the whole of 
it. It went in with some other tracts and leaflets 
of a missionary character,—a thing which I have 
done for years. I have hada little trust commit- 
ted to me for this special purpose, and I have sent 
hurdreds and hundreds of books and pamphlets and 
everything of the sort I could get to our missiona- 
ries at the front. I put these leaflets into envelopes 
of that kind because it would bring them back to 
the office if not called for. I have spent hundreds 
of dollars in this way, and thank God for the op. 
portunity. But it was a mistake in this particular 
case; and as soon as it was mentioned to me I came 
out with a paper and acknowledged it. I said it 
was a mistake; and when I closed the statement I 
said, ** I shail take pains not to do so again.”” That 
j8 the whole of it. Aud, by the way, that leaflet is 
a capital good declaration of faith. (Applause.) I 
have the testimony ofone of the creed commission, 
who signed that creed, and he thinks this is a 
great deal better and would much prefer it. 

But I want to say that last Monday I made this a 
matter of special thought and prayer and came to 
a decision. I wrote this letter, which I now 
present : 

Boston. October 3, 1887. 
To the Committee on Officers atthe Annual Meet- 
ing of the American woard at ny : 

GENTLEMEN : l’ermit me to request that if you 
find for auy reason that in your judgment it will 
be helpful to the interests of the Beard to nominate 
som» Ove in my place as Corresoonding Secretary 
for the comivg year, you will do it without hesita- 
tion. I: is to me a source of gratitude to God that 
I bave been permittea to be so intimately asso- 
ciated with ithe administration of this noble trust 
for the past 18 —_ seven years as & member of 
the Prudential] Commiitee and 1! years as Corre- 
sponding Secretary. I bave daily given thanks for 
the privilege of such service, and have endeavored 
according to my measure of ability to be taithful 
to the trust. But if the providence of God shail 
intimate to me through your act or in any other 
way that 1 am to be released from the service. it 
will also be a source of gratitude. The method of 
administering the trust, so far as it has fallen to 

me, is largely on record, a portion of which bas 
been given to the Board through the report of the 
Prudential Commi:te on the home department 
The same method substantially will be pursued 
should I be called to furtber service. Sbould a 
cbunge ot method or of administration serm to 
you desirsbie, please emit my name fom the list 
of executive officers, and the act will be regarded 
a3 a friendly ove by 5 ours, respectfully, 
E. K. ALDEN. 

Ihave failed to place that in the hands of the 
Com mittee only at the urgent solicitation of those 
who felt that interests connected with the Board 
were seriously at stake. I present it now with all 
my heart, and I honor the gentlemen who erase 
my pame. I stand by that report. I stand by it 
conscientiously. I expect to meet it, and I leave 
ic with perfect confidence and the sweetest feeling 
of personal attachment toward every une. 

One thing more. Leave my name off and I will 
stand by that man and the other man and this 
Board just the same until my head is gray, though 
T have not much hair to become gray, until the 
Master calls me. You will have every nerve ot my 
body. every power I bave thougbt or mind or 
evergy, every gift cf property I can use or claim— 
and God has given me power through many 
sources that I dare not speak of to give a good deal 
to this Board—yon will bave it all. Only, brethren, 
stand by the old Book, stand by the record that 
we have had for seventy-five years ; and stand by 
jt heartily. Leave my name cff and you will have 
everythivg Icandofor you. Put in any brother you 

please acd he will have my support. I will go 
through that home department with him in every 
minute part, and put him into possession of every. 
thing he wants. I will thank you to-day, and by-and. 
by above, that you released me from a great trust 
which the dear Lord laid upon me when he took 
me out of the place of my choicest delizht—the 
pastorate—and placed me here. I thank you for 
your kiod words and for your kind feelings. and 1 
leave the matter with this letter in your hands for 
your aclion and the guidance of God. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Following this was the balloting for officers, 
and advantage was taken of the opportunity to 
introduce certain reports. 

Various reports from committees on missions 
were made aud accepted. 

The Tellers then reported that there had been 
167 votes cast,—necessary for a choice 84,— 
and that the vote was as follows: 

President, Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., LL. D., had 
111. 

Vice-President, Eliphalet W. Blatchford, 167. 

Prudential Committee, Augustus C. Thompson, 
D. D., 156; Ezra Farnsworth, 163; Joseph 8. Ropes, 
167; Fdwin B. Webb, D. D., 124; Charles C. Burr, 
166; Elpridge Torrey, 162; Albert H. Plumb, D. 
D., 161; William P Ellison, 167; Edward S. At- 
wood, D. D., 165; Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, 156 

Corresponding Secretaries, Nathaniel G. Clark, 
D. D , 166; Edmund K, Alden, D. D., 123; Judson 
Smith, D. D., 166. 

Recording Secretary, Hepry A. Stimson, D. D., 
164. 

Treasurer, Langdon S. Ward, 166. 

Auditors, Arthur W. Tufis, 166; James M. Gor- 
don. 166; Joseph C. Tyler, 163. 

President Blatchford:—The special order of bus- 
iness now is as to the adoption of the Report of the 
Committee on the Report of the Home Secre ary, 

The Secretary then read the resolutions of- 
fered by the Rev. Dr. Boardman and Prof. 
Fisher at the morning session. , 

Dr. McKenzie moved as an amendment the 
substitution of Prof. Fisher’s resolutions for all 
but the first of those presented by Dr. Board- 
man. 

The amendment was lost by a vote of 95 
to 43. 

President Seelye, of Amherst, offered the 
following amendment : 





Resolved, That declining to give specific in- 
structions in respect of doctrinal questions, we 
hereby express our hope and confidence that the 
Prudential Committee and officers of this Beard 
will so. conduct its affairs as to guard the sound- 
ness Of faith and efficiency of service of its mis- 
sionaries, and to keep the unity of the churches 
whose agents we are. 


Lost by a vote 88 to 51. 
On motion the resolutions of Prof. Boardman 
were adopted. 


The meeting then adjourned until 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY EVENING. 


After opening religious services, Presi- 
dent Bartlett read the following minute 
from the Prudential Committee’s report. 


DR. BARTLETT ON DR. HOPKINS. 


Resolved, That the Prudential Committee hereby 
record their deep sense of indebtedness to Him who 
is Head over all things to the Church, for having 
called tothe presidency of the American Boarda 
man of such superior endowments and elevation of 
character, so unostentatious and self-forgetful; so 
widely revered and be loved. During a od much 
longer than that of any other presiding officer of the 
Board—indeed, approaching one-third of a century 
—he was present, with a single exception, at all ar- 
nual gatheringsof that body. His benignant coun- 
texance, his impartiality and wisdom were a bene- 
diction. While connected as instructor for almost 
threescore years with a college many of whose al- 
lumni have become foreign missionaries, he has, for 
one-half of that time by his addresses at the annual 
meetings been an educator of thousands of mature 
minds assembled from different parts of our land. 
The numerous and widely scattered constituency of 
the Board, and a large group of laborers yet more 
widely dispersed beyond sea, will with us give 
thanks to God for an official service so acceptable 
and so prolonged. Atthe time of his decease, Dr. 
Hopkins was by senivrity of membership also at the 
head of the Board. In a goodold age and with re- 
markable freshness of mental powers, he has been 
removed not by death so much as by translation. He 
is not; for God has taken him. 

Dr. Bartlett thensaid: It is eminently fitting that 
as we come from the communion table of our com- 
mon Lord, we turn from all the living questions of 
the time to the memory of the honored dead, One 
year ago, on this culminating Thursday ,evening of 
our annual convocation, there was one central fig- 
ure inthe great assembly. No one was more pro- 
foundly concerned or more ardently engaged in 
all the themes that filled our thought, and none 
so moved all minds and hearts. We looked up lov- 
ingly upon his benign and earnest face and vener- 
able form and hung upon his persuasive voice. To- 
night we mourn for a beloved and honored presi- 
dent, a master of assemblies, a chief of the fathers, a 
bright example of Christian manhood. But we re- 
joice in the memory ofa noble life and character, 
and a rounded and finished work, and in the 
though of the victor’s crown. It is, too,a solemn 
and a pleasant thought that one who was with us 
yesterday morning and listened in part to the report 
of our missionary work, may have conveyed to him 
from this platform the cheering news from nine mis- 
sions of the Board. 

It is well-nigh impracticable to speakin fitting 
terms of our late beloved president. It calls for 
another voice like his own. The blended and bal- 
aneed excellencies of his character weie as diffi- 
cult to describe as they were easy of recognition and 
powerful in impression. We shall agree without 
one dissenting voice that he was a good and great 
man, a rare man, one of the choicest men of his time. 
With whatever of human imperfections, the Sa- 
viour’s seven beatitudes seem to have met in him as 
the seven prismatic rays in one beam of white light. 
He veritably added to his faith, virtue and knowl- 
edge and temperance and patience and goodliness 
and brotherly kindness and charity. A character 
rounded, complete and beautiful, so broad in its 
catholicity that if ever a shadow of criticism fell 
upon him it was on his spirit of conciliation and en- 
comium. 

He led an uneventful lifein a quiet village, shut 
in among the Berkshire hills, but his still influence 
pervaded the country and extended to the ends of 
the Redeemer’s Kingdom onearth. He was uot 
greatin outward seeming and circumstance. He 
was no political leader, no military chieftain nor 
money-king to be followed by unthinking crowds, 
but he drew after him the esteem, admiration and 
love of agreat company of the choicest minds and 
hearts. Though himself but the president of a New 
England college, the president of a great nation in 
the maturity of his years wisely avowed himself 
willing to sit as a learner at his feet. To the young 
he was an inspiration, an education and a benedic- 
tion; to the mature he was a serene light, anda 
genial quickening warmth. That he was a great 
educator some sixty college classes bear their testi- 
mony. He was not only long the head of a literary 
institution, he might almost be called himself an 
institution. He wasa great thinker. He was wont 
on such occasions as this to take some central 
theme, such as the character of God, the ruin of 
man or the redemption of Christ, and luminously to 
unfold its meanings and its bearings to the ap- 
prehension and admiration of us all. He was a 
great writer. Notwithstanding any present lack 
of supplementary details, I venture to say that 
among the treatises on the evidences of Christianity 
no volume has appeared in the English language 
which for range and grasp of thought, incisiveness 
of argument and point and lucidity of style, sur- 
passes or equals the Lowell lectures of Mark Hop- 
kins. Andif it is oratory to hold great audiences of 
the first minds in wrapt attention and sympathctic 
response he was a great speaker. As a true Chris- 
tian philanthropist he was the. fitting head of the 
original missionary college, and for thirty years the 
head of the missionary body. He was the living 
embodiment of its meaning and spirit. His latest 
thoughts and solicitudes were given to its welfare 
and its prospects. 

We have sat so long under his guidance in these 
gatherings that without him in this great assembly 
we feel lonely to-night. But, thank God, the strength 
of his fourscore years, by the special favor of God, 
was not labor and sorrow, but hopeful activity and 
Christian joy to the end. And when he passed away 
his eye was not dimmed nor the natural force of his 
mind and heart, of his character and life, abated, 
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ADDRESS OF DR. WEBB ON ALPHEUS HARDY, 
— 

Dr. Webb began by reading the follow- 
ing minute of the Prudential Committee: 


* Asit has pieaseu vod, in his inscrutable wisdom, 
to call to himself our late beloved associate and 
friend, rion. Alpheus Hardy, the Prudential Com- 
mittee desires to place on record its deep sense of 
the ioss thus sustained by the Church and the com- 
munity of which he was such a valued member and 
distinguished »rnament. We recall with gratitude 
and admiration his longand faithful service in the 
cause of missions, and particularly as Chairman of 
this Committee, hig unwearied diligence, his inex- 
haustible patience, his unvarying courtesy, his wise 
counsels, his calm dignity as a presiding oMcer, and 
the gentile suavity of tone and manner which so 
truly indicated the Christian kindness and sympathy 
of his heart. Inthe many important and responsible 
trusts committed to him he was always founda faithful 
steward. In uccordance with the divine injunction, 
he made himself friends not merely with the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness, but with the true riches of 
Christian love and service, and we cannot doubt that 
many such have now received him into everlasting 
habitatious, May it please the great Head of the 
Church to raise up among us many like faithful and 
eficient workers, who shal! follow in his steps as he 
followed Christ!” 

I would not offend the memory of Mr. Hardy by 
affirming that he was perfect. But seldom is the 
truth more exactly spoken than in this minute. 
There is no exaggeration. There was no need of 
any. None of the embellishments of rhetoric to 
make the man appear betterthan he was. There 
was no need of any. Out of an acquaintance of 
twenty-five years—out of a knowledge of the man 
gained in committees and sub-committees, During 
a period of ten years—out of numerous little arm-in- 
arm walks after the sober, and often severe work of 
the Tuesday meeting was over, and when inthe 
grateful relaxation our conversation tended rather 
to that which is personal and confidential—out of 
such an acquaintance—I say that minute is a true 
and proper minute, 

And I am not sure that it is wise for me to attempt 
to add anything. And yet in response t® an invita- 
tion to say something about one who was so long 
identified with the interests of this Board, I will add 
a few words. 

Mr. Hardy had attained a position in which he was 
honored and trusted and admired. How did he gain 
that position? By accident? By a quick, smart 
bound? By a happy turn of good luck? Not at all. 
But by a strong self-discipline. By earnest study 
steady endeavor and honest dealing. 

He enjoyed little more of school education than 
his native town afforded. But Ido not know that 
he would have been a more useful man, certainly 
not a better man, had he enjoyed all the best endow- 
ed schools of the day. But he had in him the stuff 
of which men are made, and his education was not 
confined to the school-house, nor his attainments 
limited by either years or vocation. His education 
was life-long. 

Nor was he cradled in the lap of fortune, He be. 
gan life unaided, self-reliant to make a fortune ; but 
not altogether nor mainly a material fortune. He 
knew the value of money, and often wished for more; 
but noy to hoard tt. He gave away in the aggre- 
gate a large amount. And he earned it by the strict- 
est economy, by honorable hardship and business 
enterprise. He exacted of himself a rigid exercise 
of the highest principles of mercantile life. He was 
scrupulously honest—an honest man. He was ac- 
curate in all his relations. He met his appointments 
on time. You might regulate your watch by his 
punctuality. At the same time it was not his mere- 
ly to plod. He was sagacious, far-sighted; but al- 
ways with a reason for his conduct and nevera 
speculator, 

And this unveils the secret of his suecess—the 
highest principles rigorously applied to his own char- 
acter and conduct—applied until self-imposed duties 
orderly and beneficent habits. Hence he 
came honored and trusted and admired: 
Hence the fiduciary positions which he was called to 
occupy. 

When Samuel, one of the most beautiful and per- 
fect characters in all history, came to the end of his 
reost useful and honorable career, he called the peo- 
ple about him and challenged an answer—I Sam. xii,3 
*T have walked before you from my childhood unto 
thisday. ... Whom have I defrauded? Whom have 
I oppressed? or of whose hand have IT taken a bribe 
to blind mine eyes therewith?” And they answered, 
and * said, Thou hast not defrauded us, nor oppress- 
ed us, neither hast thou taken aught of any man’s 
hand.” 

In like manner, Alpheus Hardy, as he received 
his manifold accounts and relinquished his arduous 
trusts, might have asked the same pointed questions 
and received the same positive answers. 

Mr. Hardy became prominent in the Church and 
in all missionary movements, where his services, his 
time, his judgment, his experience, his devotion, 
were often sought and highly appreciated. 

Back of all his self-discipline, uprightness of con- 
duct and consistency of life, was deep-bedded in his 
strong personality, a renewed heart and a religious 
faith. It was a regenerate, hidden life within that 
shaped and inspired the active life without. 

He professed not to be a theologian, but he was a 
man of strong religious convictions. In his own ex- 
perience he knew the Word of God to betrue. He 
believed that God is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him, and hence he was a 
man of prayer. He knew himself to be a sinner 
against God, and he accepted Jesus Christ, who 
came to seek and to save the lost, as his adorable and 
infinite Saviour; and hence he gave himself, in 
gratitude and love, to enter into Messiah's designs; 
co-operate with his spirit, and serve in his vineyard. 
Hence the interests of Christ’s Kingdom became a 
a burden of love on his heart. Hence his gifts to 
aid young men in preparing for the ministry. Hence 
his personal devotion to the missionary work. Hence 
the happy adoption, and the liberal, prolonged and 
complete education of Joseph Hardy Neesima, 
whose return, and whose remarkable usefulness, as 

a Christian and a missionary, in this transition 
period of his native land can hardly be exaggerated. 
Mr. Hardy’s zeal was not superficial; his prominence 
in the Church and in all missionary enterprise was 
not accidental, His zeal was grounded in the grati- 
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tude and joy of a divine life; his prominence grew 
out of his sympathy with his Saviour. 

Another thing to which I would call attention is 
this, the example of Mr. Hardy in withdrawing 
gradually and to a great degree from active busi- 
ness pursuits, and the devoting of himself to relig- 
ious interests. Not only his purse, but as I have al- 
ready intimated his time, his thoughts, his energies 
were put under contribution to the cause of relig- 
ion. He recognized and responded to that high and 
exacting and absorbing command of the Master: 
* Seek ye frst the Kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness.” Like Deacon Stoddard, whose place as 
chairman of the Prudential Committee Mr. Hardy 
took, he put the Kingdom of God first and above 
everything else. Pleasure, profit held the second 
place. I wish we had a thousand men in our 
churches to go and do likewise. Certainly there are 
thousands just as well able to withdraw from the 
further prosecution of business as he was. And we 
need ahost of such men. True, it isa good thing 
tomake money and use money for the enlargement 
of Christ's Kingdom. Money, and large amounts of 
it are a necessity. But mento think, and plan and 
tnaugurate and execute vital measures are needed. 
We want Gladstone, grand old man, with his power 
to think and speak; with his experience and influ- 
ence. We want Bismarck with his quick eye and 
iron will and heavy hand. We want Gladstones 
and Bismarcks many, on their knees before God, 
swayed by the spirit of the Gospel, identified with 
the Church of Christ, and committed body, soul and 
spirit to the triumph of Messiah’s scepter in the 
world. 

When will men who have enough of this world’s 
goods see their higher opportunity, and consecrate 
themselves to this divine service—a personal sery- 
ice as exalting as it is exacting, as Christ-like as it is 
self-denying! 

One other thought: Mr. Hardy is a happy illus- 
tration of that mental growth, of expanding sym- 
pathies and of continued freshness of thought and 
life which may come of devotion to the missionary 
cause. His interest in missions led to the adoption 
of Neesima. And the adoption of Neesima led to 
an acquaintance with statesman of that far-away 
wonderful empire and to a knowledge of the his- 
tory and character and aims and secrets of a 
nation’s life—of a nation’s life at a period when in- 
fluences like the spring in our northern latitudes, 
are changing everything and filling the groves and 
fields and the hills and the plains with a fresh, strong, 
beautiful life. And having taken this nation into 
his heart, Mr. Hardy grew in depth and breadth and 
hight of mental stature as this nation grew in 
Christianity. 

I think, often, that if I could go back and begin 
my young manhood now, I would take Africa as it 
is opening its dark doors to the light and power of 
the Gospel upon my heart. I would learn all about 
its physical geography, climate, resources and possi- 
bilities. I would read, mark and inwardly digest 
every book written by traveler, philosopher, scien- 
tist and Christian concerning that great, dark con- 
tinent. I would add map to map, and on every 
dark map I would fix a spot of light to mark the 
missionary station til! the luminous dots on the map 
should correspond to the stars in the firmament. 
And on the broad margin I would enter the name of 
every missionary, with Livingstone at the head, and 
so keep pace with the silent but mighty changes 
which accompany the transformation of a conti- 
nent—the transformation from the lowest heathen- 
ism to the highest Christian civilization. 

And what schooling so comprehensive, so quicken- 
ing, 80 ennobling and inspiring? The result must 
be character, which a college diploma does not in- 
dicate, and a fellowship, a lofty, divine fellowship, 
which no university on earth can bestow. 

Where are the younger men and the men in mid- 
die life to take the places of those whom we mourn 
to-day and commit themselves to a service in which 
they may grow “unto the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ”? 

* And they that be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the tirmanent, and they that turn many to 
righteousness, as the stars forever and ever.” 


The chairman said he would call upon 
Ezra Farnsworth and Joseph S. Ropes, who 
had been associates of Alpheus Hardy, to 
say a few words in his memory. 

Mr. Farnsworth:—It was my pleasure and privi- 
lege to have known Mr. Hardy from the time when 
we were boys in Boston together. We were both 
blessed, having no money, but honest hearts and 
able hands. I was in the same church with Mr. 
Hardy for many years. I was his associate on the 
Prudential Committee for nearly twenty years, dur- 
ing which he showed his sterling qualities at the 
weekly mission meetings, committee meetings and 
in the responsibility which fell upon him. The chief 
point about Mr. Hardy is that he came from Cape 
Cod a poor boy and made himself aman, That is what 
we want at the present time. We heard a magnifi- 
cent sermon Tuesday night, on the Kingdom to 
come, and that kingdom is to come by Christian 
manhood and womanhood. 

Mr. Ropes:—Mr. President and Christian friends, 
high-flown eulogy would be out of Keeping on this 
occasion. Mr. Hardy's life was a standing memorial. 
He was an example of those virtues so well set 
forth in the Bible text: “Fidelity, simplicity and 
godly sincerity.” He was always the same in well!l- 
doing and the service of God, and, therefore, was 
acceptable to God and man. The wisdom he re- 
ceived from above was pure and peaceable. Can 
we doubt that he has received the Master’s blessing, 
“ Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

Dr. William M. Taylor:—In behalf of the Commit- 
tee appointed to inform Dr. Storrs of his election as 
President of the Board, I have to announce that Dr. 
Storrs himself will state the feelings stirred within 
him by the call. 


DR. STORRS’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. President, Fathers and Brethren of the Board: 
I do not think that any one who personally knows 
me will doubt the sincerity or the strength of the re- 





luctance ghich I feel at being placed in the position 
in which I stand at this moment. You have done 
me a great honor in selecting me as President of the 
Board—the greatest honor that has ever come toa 
life upon which honors have been more liberally be- 
stowed by far than it has deserved. I am not in- 
sensible of that; and I am certainly not without de- 
sire to serve the Board in any way in which it may be 
in my power torender service. I have loved and 
honored it since my youth. I was trained in the 
love of it; and everything which I have seen of its 
operations in the past has only confirmed and 
strengthened my attachment to it. AndI would sac- 
rifice much and undertake much in the form of labor 
and service in order to add in any degree, however 
lhumble,to the power and the usefulness of the Ameri- 
can Board. But it has been the rule of my life fora 
number of years past, to avoid all positions of public 
and conspicuous responsibility, to work in my own 
church and city, in the circles with which I am more 
immediately connected, without undertaking duties, 
however prominent or important, which lie outside of 
these. I have found pleasure and reward in the main- 
tenance of this resolution and rule of life, and I am 
very reluctant to relinquish it. I am not very fa- 
miliar, either, with the conduct of great assemblies, 
such as are gathered at the annual meetings of the 
Board, and I am only confident that in administer- 
ing such meetings so far as it came to my hand to 
do it, I should be very sure to make many mistakes. 
In a measure that might be obviated, perhaps, if my 
excellent friend, Dr. Quint will covenant before- 
hand to live as longasI do, and to stick to me closely 
ou all such occasions, 

I am reminded sharply sometimes—more than 
once I have been—of the limitations of my own 
strength, and that I am not at liberty, at the age of 
sixty-six, to assume duties and labors which ten 
years ago perhaps it would have been easy for me to 
take up. ThenI have seriously thought that I could 
render more service to the Board in its great work 
by reserving myself from all official relations to it, 
and by doing whatever I might in my private capac- 
ity and relations to advance its interests and to give 
power to its operation for the great cause in which 
itisengaged. Andevery man, however highly he 
might think of himself, must shrink from following 
—I will not say in the foot-steps of the illustrious 
president, whose departure from among us tothe 
heavens, has cast a gloom of sadness and yet a 
gleam of glory upon our assembly—but from follow- 
ing him in the line of service which he so signally 
and so long rendered to this Board. Every man 
must be self-humiliated should he undertake to 
match himself in power of service, or in the actual 
service rendered, with that great and majestic and 
benignant man. 

And then, beyond all these considerations, it has 
seemed to me very questionable whether it were 
wise for me to attempt the service to which you 
have been pleased to call me. There are cousider- 
ations which it is not necessary for meto enter 
upon fully. I think there has never been an occa- 
sion in the history of the Board when a novice 
might hesitate more cautiously to take upon him- 
self the responsibilities of this position than he must 
hesitate to do it now. I believe it was said, private- 
ly perhaps, and not publicly, at the: convention of 
tbe Episcopal Church in Chicago a year ago, that 
one good reason for changing the name of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church was that there was no 
way of translating it into the Chinese language 
which would not make it mean the “Church of the 
Contradictory Bishops.” [Loud laughter.) Well, 
this is not a church; it is simply an association of 
Christian disciples for the purpose of furthering the 
Gospel of Christ. Of course, we are all aware—and 


we have been aware for a long time—to day, per- - 


haps, more distinctly than ever before, that there 
are contradictory opinions among us, and that diver- 
sities of judgment and feeling are many and strong. 
I confess that I shrink from taking any prominent 
part in the administration of this Board at such a 
crisis in its affairs, while at the sametime I am 
deeply touched by the kindness manifested in your 
yote concerning me. 

When the first intimation that such a vote might 
ever be taken came before my eye months ago, I 
wrote at once a prompt and positive refusal to be 
considered under any circumstances a candidate for 
the position. I have never swerved from that de- 
termination; and I have answered every such sug- 
gestion in the same way from that day to this. And 
I came to this city, sixty hours ago, entirely predeter- 
mined that nothing should change my mind on that 
subject, and that I would yield to no influence what- 
ever leading me to depart from the rule of life 
which I have establighed and followed with so much 
of pleasure to myself and of added opportunity for 
leisurely study in various directions. Undoubtedly 
the earnest representations of judgment and feeling 
on the part of those who have conversed with me here 
honored and beloved friends, in whose judgment I 
have great confidence and for whose desire I have 
great regard and respect, have to a degree modified 
my own state of mind in regard to it. J should have 
been more insensitive to suggestions of feeling and 
conviction than I try to be, than I hope that I am, 
if I had not been thus affected in a degree. But 
they have not changed my conviction; they have 
not changed my feeling, however, they have 
affected it in a measure; and if I am constrained to 
answer the question now, Will you or will you not 
accept this most honorable and distinguishing of- 
fice? Ishall be obliged to say I cannot, and to re- 
turn to you the office which you have thus tendered 
tome. If,onthe other hand, itis your mind that 
I retain this matter in my mind for a few weeks to 
come, for further consideration, for consultation 
with others—my beloved neighbors and friends in 
the ministry and others in whose judgment I have 
confidence,and for earnest prayer to God for the guid- 
ance of his Spirit, I will do so, and commmunicate 
before long, certainly, the decision to which I may 
come, whether it be affirmative or negative, to the 
Prudential Committee and to our Vice-President, 
that it may be by them communicated to the Board. 
In the mean time I do not know that any interest of 
the Board willsuffer. He who has presided at these 





meetings so wisely, so patiently, with such entire 
self-command, and with such command of the great 
assembly, will remain atthe head of the insti- 
tution, and we all know that its interests. will be safe 
in his hands, 

I leave the matter thus. I wish to add only, fur- 
ther, that every meeting of this kind which I have 
ever attended has Jeft me with a deeper sense of the 
greatness of the work to which this institution is de- 
voted—a continually deepening impression of the 
greatness of that work and of the wonderful provi- 
dence and power of God in opening fresh opportu- 
nities for its prosecution. As I was listening to Dr. 
Webb speaking of Mr. Hardy’s early connection 
with the missions in Japan, my thought went back 
tothe meeting of a few women in my house in the 
early years of my settlement in the ministry to pray 
for the opening of Japan. One of them had received 
one of those curious Japanese cabinets, marvelously 
inlaid and wrought with the most delicate and ex- 
quisite skill, and she had become interested in that 
country by reason of the beauty of this production 
of the country; soshe had gathered a few friends 
of her own sex to pray that Japan, sealed so long 
against Christian missions, might be opened to them. 
It seemed like praying that the Alps might sink 
into the plains of Lombardy, or that the ocean 
might exhale itself in mist and disappear. I con- 
fess that at the time it seemed to me praying for 
what was impossible to accomplish. Butin a very 
few years the whole was accomplished. God had 
touched the springs of influence, and opened fully 
those islands of the morning to the light of the 
Morning Star and to the tidings of grace and salva- 
tion in the cross of Christ. I have that feeling deep- 
ened here and continually deepening within me. 

Ihave sat upon this platform during these pro- 
tracted sessions and listened to the debate, taking no 
part in either debate, not I think, because I lack 
the courage of my coavictions; not, I know, because 
I was not impelled at different points to utter those 
convictions; but because, in view of the possibility 
of which I had received intimation, of that which 
hasnow occurred, I was unwilling that my mind 
should be colored by the reaction of the utterance of 
my own convictions—I wanted to hear with a wholly 
dispassionate spirit and a wholly open mind what 
might be said on either side by those for whose 
judgmentsI have respect and confidence. And it 
has seemed to me, vaguely, that it might after all be 
possible for us to co-operate in the future in the 
old harmony of spirit, having our convictions re- 
spected by one another, however they may differ on 
on any points which are not tous manifestly essen- 
tial—a harmony greater than I anticipated as pos- 
sible when I came to this meeting. That has 
seemed to me possible; I don’t know that it is. Fu- 
ture experience alone can test it. I am sure that 
we ought to work together for that result. 

I have always felt that the treu motto for a great 
missionary society was exhibited in some German 
churches; at one endabust of Melanchthon with 
the legend under it, “ All in love,” at the other end 
abust of Luther with the legend under it, ‘The 
Word of God is not bound.” Those two make the 
law for any great missionary institution in the world; 
and ifit should come to pass that you leave the 
matter to my decision hereafter, and that weeks 
hence it may seem to me clear that I am at liberty 
in justice to myself, to the interests which I have in 
hand and at heart, and to this Board itself, to accept 
this trust, then my prayer will be that we shall march 
forward, as long as we walk together in the work of 
the Master, under the white banner of peace, but 
with the ruby of the cross and the glory of the 
crown shining on it still and everywhere. 

Dr. Taylor announced that Dr. Storrs had 
been given time to consider, as he had re- 
quested, and the meeting was closed by a 
benediction from President Bartlett. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Oct. 7, 1887, 9 A. M. 

After preliminary exercises, the Rev. G. M. 
Boynton rose to make a personal explanation. 
He said: 

I profoundly regret the necessity cf making a 
personal explanation at this moment. My name 
was intr: duced yesterday upon the minority ticket 
as a canditate for the office of Home Secretary of 
this Board. I desire to say here in just a single 
word, in order to clear myself befure you that 
this was done entirely without my knowledge and 
entirely without my consent. Just before coming 
to this meetivg. I was informed that it was the pur- 
pose of the minority of the Committee here to use 
my name. As soun as I could get my oreath I 
wrote to them entirely declining to consent to any 
such use. I do not wish to reflect upon ihese gen- 
tlemen; I only regret that I should have been 
placed in so painful a position, and shou d + ppear 
to be the one person brought into personal col- 
lision with my friend and neighbor, Dr. Alden, 
whom I greatly respect. 

Be assured also of this other thing Without at aly 
dwelling upon my po-ition in respect to questions 
before the Roard I only wish to make this declara- 
tion, namely. that if it had been my privilege to 
vote yesterday for the office of Home Secretary, I 
should certainly nave cast it for my frievd, Dr. 
Alden, in preference to anybody who could have 
been nominated 

Rev. Dr. Plumb :—I desire to submit the fol- 
lowing resolution ¢ 

Resolved, That agreeably to the well-known de- 
sire of the Secretaries and the Prudential Commit- 
tee, a committee of seven shail be appointed by 
the Preside.t at this meeting to examine into the 
organization of this Board and to inquire also into 
the methods of its administration and to report at 
the next annua! meeting any changes in the organ- 
ization or administration that they may recom- 
mend. 

Mr. President, this Board has always courted 
investigation. Itso appears in ove of the printed 
re ports that have been presented here by the Com- 
mittee this year, It will be recalled by some of 
you that at the seventy-fifth anniversary @ valued 
brother, Leonard W. Bacon, D.D., presented in one 
of the Boston papers a statement in regard to the 
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financial management which seemed to him un- 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Hardy and Mr. Farnsworth 
and others sprang to the front and said * appoint 
a committee and have a full investigation.”’ Such 
a@ committee was appointed—I think Dr. Bacon 
bimcelf was chairman—and everything was done 
to facilitate their inquiries. 

Now any one who has any suspicion that there 
may be things that are wrong should have an ep- 
portunity to investigate and report and take ac- 
tion. 

More than this, since the action which was taken 
yesterday, valued brethren have come to me and 
said, “** We wish that you or somebody that can tell 
the truth would just let us know how things are 
inside there. We have the idea that things are 
dreadfully crooked in there; that there are a aum- 
ber of things in there which are covered up. Won't 
you tell us the truth ?”’ 

I say to you, my friends, as I said yesterday, 
there is here present the substance of a minute 
that was put out by the Prudential Committee, but 
it limited itself t» the excu!pation of Dr. Alden, 
the Home Secretary, from blame for acts which 
belonged to ourselves. It did not enter into any 
acts that we did or attempt to justify them. I will 
say, bowever, that being on the Sub-Committee 
that prepared that minute I went into all that mat- 
ter in d+ ference to the feeling that my brother bas 
expressed, and I wrote out such a minute desiring 
to canvass this subject and present fully and 
freely to the honored constituency of this Board 
the whole matter. But my associates seemed to 
think it were wiser not to go into details in the 
matter. They thought that if there were those 
who had grievances they would probably bring 
them forward specifically, and we could take them 
up. There is a vast amount of business on hand 
in these rooms, and so we have not gone into that 
subject. 

Now, I say that such a desire as was expressed 
by brethren yesterday deserves a response, and so 
I say “ agreeably to the well-known desires of the 
Secretaries and the Prudential Committee, etc.”’ I 
have conferred with several; I speak from a well- 
known desire. The Committee went out of organ- 
ization and expired last Friday, and the new com- 
mittee has not organized, they have no chairman 
or secretary. 

My dear brethren, if the papers are going on 
continually filling the minds of the brethren with 
the idea that things are wrong iuside, I want com- 
petent men, who have the confidence of the 
churches, to come inside and put their fingers on 
the thing that is wrong and name it and bring it 
out to the light and have it corrected. (Applause.) 

Let me say further that th’s comes well from 
me. There is not a man that I speak for here that 
is more apt to make mistakes, or has less wisdom, 
than I bave, and if 1am ready to be investigated 
of course these are more readythan I. Here is 
my dear Brother Abbott and others, perbaps, that 
have been speaking about us. I want him, so to 
speak, to tear me rij:ht open. I declare that my 
heart is a poor sinful heart, ana if I had done half 
as well in other things as I have in this matter I 
should have a great deal more peace of mitd. 
But iv respect to this matter | want investigation. 
Our illustrious friend Dr. Taylor, who is all the 
time bubbling over with Scotch wit, chanced to be 
seated at dinner as I came in recevtly, and he had 
a new uppellation for me. My name, as you know, 
is rather a fruitful theme. (Laugbter.) 

Hle says, ** Here comes old perpendicularity.” 
It is possible I have been a little too upright or 
downright or perpendicular, but, if I have erred. I 
am reacy to make the humblest apology and to do 
the best I can to remedy the error. When that com- 
wittee gets ready to report, if their verdict shsl! 
be given next vear, they may put me out, and I 
will go gladly and bury myself in the humble but 
congenial and delightful labors of my be'oved par- 
ish. Tam not bere with any ulterior purpose. As 
I said yesterday. I think I voice the sentiment of 
all the officers of the Bourd, that when P: ovidence 
lays on us obligations we strive to fulfill them ac- 
cording to the best I'gbt we have, and would gladly 
lav down our obligations if "revidence would 
allow us to do so in any honorable way. 

But let me hurry and come to this point. I have 
this thought before me now. When Brother Hardy 
once wrote me a letter and sought a personal inter- 
view, and had it, that letter and that interview had 
this object—he wanted to overcome my reluctance 
totake a seat on this board, and he prevailed by 
considerations which I will name—two of them. 
The same were urged by our honored and beloved 
friend, Secretary Clarke. In the first place, Mr. 
Hardy said to me: It will not interfere with the 
duties of your pastorate, as we are so near the Mas- 
ter here, and we have so constant a sign of his pres- 
ence in these reports from missionaries. It is a 
valley of tears often here as well as a mount of 
vision, and you will go to your pastorate with a 
fresh baptism. It will not hurt you; it will help 
you. And we have in the Prudential Committee Dr. 
Anderson’s old rule, and that is, that unless we can 
come with some tolerable degree of unanimity of 
opinion we don't take action; and in that way we 
have harmony. That was the way we went on, and 
might have gone on, if there had not come a persist- 
ent endeavor to make us take a different course. 
This matter has come to be somewhat personal and 
soI must name my honored and learned friend, 
Professor Smyth, who is here present, and I must 
say that few perhaps can admire more his scholar- 
ship, industry and versatile powers; but there is 
one thing in which he excels above all, one thing 
‘that I know that he stands pre-eminent in, and that 
is, his consummate, masterly generalship; and 
there were measures proposed in that committee 
which obliged this committee to bind the Board so 
that any man which any council at any time had ever 
approved for a pastorate for one year, half a year 
perhaps, where he was surrounded by helpful in- 
fluences—that such a man must go under appoint- 
ment for life, at your expense, to the ends of the 
earth—binding us to it by the rule. The proof of 
the generalship is that here to-day— 





Dr. Quint :—I suggest that we do not want to hear 
any arraignment of any person. I think it is not in 
order. 

Vice-President Blatchford :—In view of the import- 
ance of the business that presses upon us, I must 
ask the gentleman to read the resolution. 

Dr. Plumb read the resolution the second time, re- 
marking: “I want just to add one thing, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I want to show why we want the investiga- 
tion.” 

Vice-President Blatchford:—I think it has been 
shown us. 

Dr. Plumb :—I yield, of course, to the Moderator. 

President Porter:—Several years agoI made a 
suggestion to a member of the Executive Commit 
tee when something of this sort wasintroduced. It 
was that if the Prudential Committee would adopt 
the rule thatin all cases henceforth where any ques- 
tion in regard to the competency of a candidate 
for foreign missions should arise, if the candidates 
whose names were brought into question should 
meet the entire Prudential Committee face to face 
and have an opportunity to explain their views, it 
would save all the trouble which then threatened 
our peace. This was three yearsago. Ata subse- 
quent time I advised the introduction into 
the Pruaential Committee of such a reso. 
lution. Such a_ resolution was introduced. 
It was set aside by a small majority on the 
ground that its adoption would injure the feel- 
ings of one of the secretaries. My view was tbat 
if the candidates for the ministry in foreigo mis- 
sions might have been allowed to have been con- 
fronted facsa to face by the entire tribunal which 
was to judge of their qualifications, it would 
save all the trouble which has arisen since, and 
might have precluded the very serious trouble that 
has occurred recently. This is my reason for the 
adoption of this resolution, that the subject may 
be distinctly examined, siscussed and reported 
upon by a competent committee. 





ADDRESS OF PROF&#SSOR SMYTH. 

Prof. Fgbert C. Smyth, D. D.:—I do not come 
forward in the least, as I hope all the brethren will 
understand, because of avy personal allusion to 
myself in this discussion. Personal questions are 
to me quite secondary. I voted last year the ticket 
which was handed me with my name scratched on 
it, and it contained the name of the Home Secre- 
tary. That was a measure of my estimate of the 
personal question. I should have voted for the 
Home Secretary this year if there had not come 
thie question of the principle of administration, in 
which it is apparent that two policies have come 
into collision—a policy as its friends here designate 
it of comprebension and catholicity, and the other 
policy which its friends have sufficiently set forih, 
and which I will not characterize. That was the 
issue. All personal questions are to my mind sub- 
ordinate to this—How this great American Board 
shall stand as the representative of the united 
Congregational churches of this country in car- 
rying the Gospel to the ends of the erth. Oh, 
who can think for a moment of the greatness of 
such a mission, and allow his mind to be influenced 
by littie personal criticisms that are passing back 
and forth, and which to some men seem to be, I 
am grieved to say. of such magnitude. 

Now, as to the question immediately before us, 
namels,the qu:stion of appointing a Committee 
of Investigation. Before I sit down I shall move 
apn amendment to it, which I trust will be ree: ived, 
but which I wish to exp'ain, and what I have said 
leads directly up to it. There are questions of 
mere method and administration. But the real 
questions, fathers and brethren, as I have said, is a 
question of the principle of administration, and 
that is not touched by this resolution. On whac 
fundamental principle is this American Board to 
go on conducting the great cause committed to it 
by the head of the church ? 

Dr. Piumb:—Allow me to accept that suggestion. 
T wanted it to cover everything. 

Prof Swyth:—I thank you. But with what prej- 
udic- do we come intotbis matter ? What a spec- 
tacle has been presented to the Christian world ? 
At the close of the debate vefure the vote was 
taken on the question, thirteen selected men, every 
one of whom, asl understand, is c mmitted toa 
prine:ple of admiuistration. were invited to come 
on this pla'form and decide the question of the 
principle of administration. And then this morn- 
ing gentlemen come i» here and say. ** We do not 
want to conceal anything, but we want to have an 
inve-tigation into the principles of administra- 
tions’—I do not wonder that they do—** but to 
have the Board investigate the principles of its 
administration.” 

Dr Noble:—Has not the Roard always proceeded 
in that way 1n electing corporate members ? 

Professor Smyth :—No, sir. Last year at Des 
Moines we i.ad a free open discussion, no caucus 
registering its decree, with members coming in 
obliged to carry out the decree of the caucus. We 
had a free open discussion, and the discussion went 
on and the vote was takeu and the election of cor- 
porate members was deferred until after the vote 
was taken. 

Doctor Noble :—Last year we proceeded at Des 
Moines precisely as we proceeded this year. 

Doctor Williams:—I confirm that statement. 

Prof. Smyth:—I read from the record: ‘ On 
Thursday afternoon the following amendment was 
offered by the Rev. A. AH. Chapin, D. D.’’—the 
amendment which has guided the policy of the 
Board during the present year. That resolution, 
the second resolution, was offered by the Commit- 
tee on Home Department, aad with the amend- 
ment presented by Dr. Chapin was adopted. There 
is the record. That was Thursday afternoon. On 
Thursday evening Vice-President Blatchford took 
the chair. The Committee on Officers reported. 
The Committee then named the list of officers, and 
after remarks by the Rev. J. L. Jenkins, D. D., the 
ballot was taken. The officers were elected and 
the members were created on Thursday evening. 

Dr. Noble:—That does not touch the point. And 








I would say that the statement in the Republican 
this morving is calcu'ated. whether intended or 
not, to misiead. These brethren were elected, and 
when they were elected then they came iv and 
assisted in the elec ion of officers just as usual. Of 
course, the preceding action they did not vote 
upon. 

Dr. Quint:—I would suggest that the best way is 
to observe the crdinary rulesof parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and I hope that bereafier nobody will be 
allowed to interrupt any member who has tbe 
floor. 

Prof. Smyth:—I should be glad to be interrupted 
atany point. My statement has been questioned, 
but there it stands in black and white and no living 
being can contradict it. My statement was pre- 
cisely that members were introduced here in that 
way before the vote was taken. That wasall. I 
say that in the midst of the discussion before a 
vote is taken on the subject discussed, members of 
this Board are created and invited on the platform 
to vote. There it stands in the record and cannot 
be challenged. Some things, fortunately, are in 
black and white. 

Now, what I want to say is, that while I believe 
in this resolution, we have got to confront this 
question, whether a corporation managing its 
business this way, creatiug its members in this 
way, is to stand as the representative of the 
American churches in this work of foreign mis- 
sions, unmodified in its policy. 

Ob, brethren, you do not know what you are do- 
ing here, [am sure. There are scores of persons 
whom [ hear of, though I do not know them per- 
sonally, who might be at work for the Lord Jesus 
Christ in his fields in the world as missionaries, 
but under the action taken here they are utterly 
excluded from his service. 

Their opinions have been most shamefully—I 
make no reflection on motives—most shamefully 
traduced and misrepresented. A man writes his 
creed, and it is in print and you can read it, affirm - 
ing the sin and guilt of men under the law and 
their need of redemption by Jesus Christ, and a 
speaker with that before him represents the man 
as contradicting Paul’s teaching of the authority 
of the law and the condemnation of sin. It is in 
black and white, and now a resolution is brought 
in to investigate into methods of administration, 
and then when I suggest an investigation into 
principles you have already virtually adopted, 
principles of administration which exclude from 
all co-operation in missionary service a very larze 
portion of the constituency of this Board, that 
resolution means that this subject which has been 
brought up this year is to come up again next 
year for discussion, and the year after. 

And what are the difficulties which we have to 
confrcnt. We shall have to go to Cleveland to dis- 
cuss the question, and after we have discussed it, 
before the vote is taken, new corporate members 
will be brought in, every one of whom has his po- 
sition knowa as to txe question which he is to vote 
upon. The whole thing is a matter of secret and 
persistent domivation of the Board in the interest 
of a single theological party. There is where the 
Board stands to-day before the Congregational 
churches of the United States of America, and 
the question of organization now, and of inquiry 

nto organization is a question whether the churches 
are 'o deterinine that the work of Fu reign Missions 
shall be carried on—or a close corporation man- 
aged on methods and principles which I never yet 
knew tc be carried out even in the administration 
of a po itical party. 

l speak frankly, I speak in love to brethren; I 
speak in love to the American Board, but 1 speak 
a'so under a sense of obligation to him who is the 
only captain of our salvation. I would be a fol- 
1 wer of the Lord Jesus Christ .o death if it were 
needed, but I would not for ailthe world conseut 
for a moment to a policy which F believe has to be 
carried on by methods so obstructive to the work 
of hrist in the worli, so tyrannous in priaci ple, 
so mucb iu violation of all the high and grand 
traditions of thie American Board. 

Some allusion has been made here to my work 
of teu years ago in the committee. There stood, 
then, at the head on one side, Rufus Anderson, gi- 
gantic, imperial, a diplomatist you may say, but 
no: a politician ; on the other sid+ stood our hoa 
ored Foreign Secretary. Long may he remain 
such. Near bim stood Selah 8. Treat, the embodi- 
ment of wisdom, who took this Board, rent and 
torn with divisi:ns, and brought it into a position 
in which it bad the confider ce, love and esteem of 
all the Congregation.l churches of this land. 

Between the two I first mentioned, I have seen 
Alpheus Hardy going down into bis grave refusing 
to serve on the Prudential Committee, refusing to 
remain its chairman and believing to the last that 
a policy bad been adopted which would make 
shipwreck of this Board, I can not repress this 
thought; I have not spoken before; I did not 
intrude into that debate; but when it comes to an 
inquiry of this sort I cannot remain silent. I be- 
lieve that unless this investigation is carried out 
now ona different principle and by a different 
method from that which the course pursued here 
gives any promise «f, it is not worth the paper on 
which it is written. If it means. however, that we 
are agaiu to have opportunity to discuss what are 
the true principles of admiuistration, without any 
of this caucusing, without any of this allusion to 

mere methods of administration, then I hope 
something for it. But I hope more from the voice 
which will come up from humble, sincere, intelli- 
ligent, prayerful souls the land over in favor of a 
policy. which will also prompt consecrated sovs 
and daughters, believing in Christ and in all the 
truths of the gospel of Christ, to go out unob- 
stru*ted and labor in his name. 

Oh, itis of no moment what men may think 
about a particular secondary theory. I value the- 
ories. I value the theory that has been called in 
question. Iam not depreciating itwhenI put it 
in this utterly subordinate relation to the great 
truih of retribution, the solemn, awful, tremen- 
dous fact of man’s responsibility to God and 





his appearance before the judgment seat of 
Christ, and I know vo one who has applied and 
been refused, who does not share to the full in my 
sympsthies in this matter. It is, in a certain 
sense. a secondary question what becomes, as it 
hos been said, of the deai heathen, though my 
spirit does rise in rebetlion when 1 hear a man on 
the platform of this Board saying we have nothing 
to do with the dead keathen, There comes up a 
voice, still, small and sweet, that will go around 
the whole world until every heart is touched 
with the humanity of Jesus. 
* Oh the generations old 

Over whom no church bells tolled, 

Christless, lifting blinded eyes, 

To the silence of the skies ! 

For the innumerable ¢ead 

Is my soul aisquieted.”’ 

Oh, brethren, we are puiting this Board 
into contradiction, not only with the deep 
est sentiment, of the Christian heart and 
the deepest principles of the theology of Christ, 
but you are putting this Board into opposi- 
tion to the whole race of humanity, of which 
Christ is the head, and you and your resolutions 
willbe swept away by the rolling tide of Christ’s 
power ip the hearts of men to bring them up into 
communion with himself in the universal power 
of his atonement and the universality aud abso- 
luteness of his divinity. You can do nothing 
against all that—nothing at all. Investigate ! 
Well may you come in here this morning and ask 
for an investigation. But you have practically 
voted it down. That is the point. 

We came there before you and asked for an in- 
vestigation and you voted it duwn. You have 
never listened to a request for an investigation or 
been willing to go into it and have this matter 
quietly settied; but now that you have laid down 
your doctrine and instructed your committee and 
set up your barriers and fixed your principles and 
floated your banner, “‘No compromise, no concilia- 
tion, no comprebensiveness, but the rule of the 
party,’’ you come and ask us to go into an investi- 
gation of the methods of the Home Secretary. 

Who cares a fig for all that? I say that this 
Board, unless it retraces its steps, bas inflicted upon 
itself what I pray God 1s not a fatal wound. I love 
this Board; I have worked for it all my life, but I 
fear sou have inflicted upon ita wound that may 
be fatal. (Applause.) 





DR. HUTCHINS, OF OHIO. 

R. G. Hutcbins, D.D., of Oberlin, O.:~As a mem- 
ber of the Nominating Committee for Corporate 
Members I am unwilling to “lie under the imputa- 
tion of any lack of integrity in making up that list 
of nominees. The Committee appointed to nomi- 
nate Corporate Members was elected in the ordi- 
pary way last year. They bave had the matter 
under consideration fora year. For my own part 
I did not know when I went into the commitiee 
room the attitude of more than two men out of 
the six. There had been no consultation pre- 
viously uvti! then. I had simply received a letter 
from the Chairman of that Committee announcing 
our commission from the Board. It was then our 
province to nominate more men than we did nomi- 
nate, it bas been charged that these men were 
put forth, nominated and elected, for the sake of 
carrying a vote yesterday. In the name of all the 
m+ mbers of that Committee I disclaim utterly any 
such purpose. [Applause.! 

Mr. Chairman, you will readily see that if our 
purpose had been to pack the membership of the 
corporate Buard with those friendly to the major- 
ity’s views, we could have brought in a much 
larger number just as well, and they would have 
been approved. It is permitted to have two bur- 
dred active corporate membLers—213, or some- 
thing like that. After limiting ourselves, however, 
to simply filling the vacancies occasioned by death 
and retirement, we brought in the pames of thir- 
teen men. If it had been our purp se to pack this 
meeting, we shou'ld have brought ii: mor+, They 
would have been appointed doubtless. I ought to 
say. al-o, that the name of every one of these men 
was subni'ted to every member of the Committee, 
and the Committee was absolutely uvanimous. 
fe nages were canva‘sed not for the sake of 
what the persons might say or do in this preseat 
meeting. but on the gen*ral principle as to « hether 
they would on the whole best serve the interests 
of the Board in the coming 5 ears 

Professor Smyth: -S meone bas reminded me 
since I took my seat that what I said intimated a 
purpose on the part of the men I referred to. I 
did not intend to say anythiog about the motives 
of any one. I spoke of the organization in its 
working, showing that the thing I referred to can 
be done under it. 

Dr. Quint:—I think it is a good plan now and then 
in a debate to occasionally look at the p int before 
us, and therefore I want to suggest that the ques- 
tion before us, as stated by the chairman, is simply 
in regard toa resolution proposed by Dr. Plumb 
for a committee of seven to make an investization 
into methods of administration. Then it was sug- 
gested that the wor s “and principles’’ should be 
inserted after the word ‘* method,” and Dr. Plumb 
accepted the amendment. Thatis the sole ques- 
tion before us. I am reminded in this discussion 
of a man who said he hada great dispute with a 
neighbor of his—a great dispute; a regular quar- 
rel, *‘ What was it about?” Lasked. ‘‘I wanted 
him to do a certain thing,” he said, ‘“‘and he 
wanted to do it, too, and su we had a great quarrel 
over it,” 

Here both parties—if you call them parties, 
though I donot like the word—agree as to the 
point of nemirating an Investigating Committee. 
I want to ask, inasmuch as all sides, as I under- 
stand it, egree that this Committee had better be 
appointed, what is the use of keeping up the dis- 
cussion much longer ? Why can’t we come to a 
vote upon it ? I suppose pretty much every per- 
son here is in favor of it. Then we can come toa 
point which is worth forty thousand debates, and 
that is to listen to these glorious men who have 
been in foreign lands, aud have got something to 
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tell us, not about these technicelities, but about the { 
cause of Christin the world. (App!ause.) 
ADDRESS OF DR. PARKER. 

E. P. Parker, D. 0., of Hurtford:—\r. Chairman 
and Friends—Ido not appear here to even sug- 
gest any theological question, or to suggest any 
criticism whatever of anything that has been dove 
inthis Board. I appear to welcome from what 
might perhaps be cali-d one side «f this house 
this re-olution, by Dr. Plumb, for this reason, and 
I thought it mizht do some little good for me to 
state the reasonwhy. It has seemed to many 
of us, who have felt heavy of heart this 
morniog and moi.t of eyes, not because of any 
personal defeats at all, but simply because we felt 
that way fn our supposition that the best thisgs 
had perbaps not been doue eutirely to secure har 
mony in the constituency of the Board. We fel® 
sorry, sad and heavy-hearted, and this morn- 
ing we feel that perhaps in the tender of 


this resolution something has been offered 
io kindness and courtesy at the last mo- 
ment which, accordiog as it is followed 


out in that view may lead to the restoration of 
harmony, may afford some point of transition by 
which what has been called bere the majority and 
the minority may at length be brought together 
and agaio in a cordial co-operation in the work of 
Christ in the American Board. That is what I 
wanted tosay. We teel heavy hearted. if we feel 
20 at ali, simply because we feel that the hearts 
and minds of some of the brethren m»y be alien- 
ated from the Board, and that is the supreme dis- 
aster (o be feared. We all want to be here and 
fee) that we are here as brethren, and if Brother 
Plurrb or anybody else, no matter what has been 
done here in the Board, no matter how some may 
criticise or others approve—if Brother Plumb or 
anybody else will bring in anything bere, if it is 
only acrumb, that will promise in the future to 
bring us all together again in harmony and co-ope- 
ration in the work of this Board, then God bless 
Brother Plumb for bringisg it, and God give us all 
grace to aloptit and to h>p> the very best from 
it. Ibelieve I have voiced the bearts of all my 
brethren who bave been counted in the minority 
here. A great many of us have had no wisb to in- 
du'ge in er ticism of men or meonsures at ali; and 
now we want to say to you that if you will at least 
give us some chance to remain with wand help you 
carry on. in our humble way, the work of this 
Board. we desire to do so. For twenty-five years I 
have been a loyal-hearted supporter of this Board 
in my very bumble way- I have never lifted up 
my voice before yesterday in the deliberations of 
this assembly, and, God helping me, this is the last 
time that my voice will ever be heard here, for I 
believe that I have said ic these few words the best 
thiog I can ev ‘r say before this Board. T thank you 
for your courtesy iu allowing me to address you 
ADDRESS OF DR 

I. E. Dwinell, D. D., of Oak and, Cil.:—Mr. 
Chairman and Friends: [Jo not speak simp y as 
representing myself. but the corporate members 
of the Board in Catifornia hive authorized me by 
a written statement to represent them upon three 
points, and the Pacific Coast has no' heen heard 
from until th's morning. They author'ze me to 
say that they stand be the decision whch they 
und-rstand the Roird to have made last year, that 
no one holding to the beli*f in probation after 
death should he sent out as a missionary; that this 
matter sould not b- referred to councils, and that 
there sh uld be no reorganiziti » of the Board by 
which coroorate members should be nominated by 
fraternal bodies, carrying theological questions and 
confusion into them 

Now. sir. it seems to me that we have on this 
occasion a strange spectac'e. Ihe Board was 
never more prosperous, never going forward ina 
career of usefulness so remaikable as at this pres- 
ent time; and in the midst of all tlis prosperity 
andio this career of usefulness arises criticism 
and dissatisfaction. But remember, my friends, 
that the dissatisfaction is not in referevce to the 
work on the foreign field. All these supporters of 
the Board believe in that work; endorse it heart- 
ily. There is no dissatisfaction with ic. The only 
dissatisfaction is with the principles. the spirit, 
and the method of managemeot, and this dissatis- 
faction on the pert of those who entertain it re- 
lates t) not more than one-hundreith pirt of the 
managemen': al the rest of the management 
they cordially accept, ard there is only. perhaps, 
one person in a hundred of those who are the sup- 
porters of the Board who reel this dissatisfaction 
The great majority of the supporters of the Board 
are sat sfied with the management, its spirit, ana 
its principles. 

Now, sir, those who are dissatisfied have no 
grievance. There is absolutely no grievance, 
though there ia dissatisfaction The Board 
adopted its principles and spiritand management 
lorg ago when they became tts frierds and sup- 
por ers, and there has been no change in the 
Board, Therefore, they have po grievance, and it 
seems to me to be astrange thing that these per- 
sons who simply have dissatisfaction and no griev- 
ance, that dissatisfaction relating t) no more than 
one one-hundreth part of the management, should 
come in here and c’aim that they will not only 
make criticisms but maintsin their criticisms and 
the position of on azgress’ve interference and or- 
position until they can be recognized and have 
their ope one-hundredth part of the management 
of the Board in accordance with their will. Itwa 
strange spectacle. The American Board as a 
missionary institution has grown up like ons of 
our gigantic sequoias in California, grand, mag- 
nificent, reacbing its top up among the stars. The 
winds bave beaten upon it, the rains have de- 
scended upon it, the mountains bave thrown their 
arms around and protected it. But the woodman’s 
axe is laid at the foot of the tree; the tree is 
girded with auger holes reaching towards its 
centre in order that its cold trunk may be pros- 
trated or riven in twain. It is a strange spectacle, 
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and, sir, I believe that while this criticism exists 


and this opposition is maintained with a singu'ar 
pertinacty there is abso’utely no reasonable 
ground for it. Whilethey admire the work and 
admire ninety-nine one-hundredths of the manage- 
ment, it is singular that they sboul! be willing to 
antagonize the work and antazonize all these 
grand interests because tne Board cannot be con- 
verted into an instrument in accordance with their 
own wishes. 

Jobn E. Todd, D.D , of New Haven:—Mr. Chair- 
man and Friends: If there were any question of 
malfeasance on the part of any officer or officers 
of this Board, or of anything evil done in secret by 
this Board, 1 would be the first to vote to move for 
a Committee of Investigation. But thisis a ques- 
tion relating to the organization of the Board, and 
the principles on which it shall be guided, which 
the Board have already decided, after long discus- 
sion, by a decisive vote. Now, on what ground are 
we asked to change the urganization of the Board? 
It is said that we have been acting in dis- 


regard of the churches. What is the 
eburch that has intimated its wish in 
regard to this matter ? Where are 


the churches that have sent up here word that 
they want us to send missionaries to preach pro- 
bation after death? Whom do these gentlemen 
represent? Is there one of these churches that 
has passed a voteexpressing a wish that the Board 
shall change the policy which it has pursued for 
75 years? 
any other gentlemen, come before this Board with 
some expression of any considerable number of 
churches that it is the wish of the churches that 
the policy which it has pursued for 75 years shall 
be radically chanj-ed and the organization and the 
structure of this Board «hall be entirely altered, it 
wili b3 time to consider whether it is expedient for 
us to do it. 

Dr. F. A. Noble, D. D.:—I rise, not to make a 
speech, but to say only a word or two, to be fol- 
owed by a motion. I shall have to make the 
speech first, because the motion will cut off debate. 

My preliminary word is simply this—af er the 
agitation of these years, which has continued 
through the deliberations of at least two of tr e ses- 
sioos of the American Board and has continued for 
months and months in the newspapers, magazines 
conferences and everywhere, it seems to me that 
the time has come for “giving us a rest.”’ (Laugh- 
ter.) When the suggesiion was first made with 
referenve to this investigating comnittee, I said, 
“Certainly, let them have an investigation if there 
is anything to investigate, or if anybody 
wants to investigate." And when the suggestion 
was made that a resolution should be offered to 
look into the structure and organization of the 
body. that commended itself also to my first 
thought, But I said 'o myself, after I had listened 
to the debate, after I had seen the t- mper of the 
body, what would be likely to be the outcome if 
we took this action here to-day? I said to myself, 
we are simply postponing the setilement of tbe 
difficulty; it simply continues the agitation, the 
useless agitation in churches, newspapers and 
conferences for another year, und when we 
gather together in the next annual meet- 
ing, as has beea said here this morn- 
ing, .we shall have the whole thing with 
reference to the fundamental principies agi- 
tated over and over acain; and we shall have 
the scenes which he bad at Des Moines and yes- 
terday repeated. An: likely as not we shall have 
our F. iday, tbat has always been sacred to the 
missio :ary, sacred to prayer, sacred to precious 
thought. sacred to those thouczhts that bring the 
s-ellirg heart and the moist eye, turn-d into such 
a scene «as we have bad this meeting turned into 
this morning. Now, for one,I say give usa year 
of rest. For one, I say let this thing stand where 
it is. What have we done’ After the de- 
bate, and ths agitation, and the discussion, 
and ths decision by a vote that everybody 
considers decisive, by a vo'e that nobody can pos- 
sibly misunderstand or misinterpret, this Board 
has said we are going to bold ourselves in our 
policy to adhere to the simple gospel of Jesus 
Christ. That is the interpretation which the 
ehureches will put upon our action. That 
is the interpretation which the newspapers 
will put upon our action. They have done 
it already. That is the interpretation which 
brethren coming on this platform to vote with the 
minority have put upon this action. It will go 
roun | the world that the American Board has re- 
asserted its old position and stands square upon 
that platform of sending the gospel abroad 
and missionaries who are willing to g> forth with 
the Gospel, working in the spirit of the Gospel for 
the ends for which the Gospel was brought into 
the world. Suppose we appoint a committee here 
to-day, what will be the nature of the committee ? 
Instead of having a committee made up of men 
without any bias, our Moderator, who has been re- 
markable in many things, but most of all remark. 
abl. for the impartiality of all his actions and de- 
cisions in this meeting, will be obliged to look at 
the first name that is presented to us, to see 
whether it is on one side or the other; and then at 
the next name, and the next, and so on; and if he 
is going to be as fair as he has been, 
he will say that according to the vote here he 
will have to put on two Conservatives to one Radi- 
cal, and he has got to run through the committee 
in that sortof way. But we have a committee 
with its mind made up at the very outset, and 
next year when that committee reports we shall 
have a mejority and minority report, and this 
thing will come over and over again. I say again, 
“Give us a rest.”’ (Applause.) The time will 
come—it is not far distant—when it will be possi- 
bie for us to have an investigatiun that will go just 
as Dr. Porter wants it to go, viz.: to the very 
heart of the question;and I wish it may be 
deferred until he has the appointing of that 
committee and can appoint it without any refer- 
ence to this party or that party, looking only at 
each mat’s competency and his interest in mis- 
sionary work, bis interest in the churches, and the 


I submit that when these gentlemen, or 





relation of ti churches to all these various or- 
ganizations; and luoking at his executive capacity 
to view thiogs and the relation of thiugs, so as to 
make them workable. The questions that we shall 
ask with reference to that committee are abso- 
lutely different, every one of them, from the ques- 
tions which the Moderator, if he appo:nts this 
committee to-day, will be obliged to ask. The 
question to-day is, which side is he on ? 

But I say we have gone farenough. We have 
taken the position which this Board has occupied 
for 75 years, the position which it s ands on to- 
day, and in my humble judgment will stand on for 
the years to come. It was prophesied at Des 
Moines a year ago—that was a meeting ia the West 
—that woen we came to Springfi: ld, into the Con- 
necticut Valley, into Massachusetts, into New Eng- 
Jand, then we shoul i encounter a different system 
of things; then it was that we should flod men who 
had not the local prejudice of the Western men, 
aod there would be a majority of the Board that 
would declare itself in favor of the wishes of 
the minority. The men who predicted 
that that wos to come to pass in one year kindiy 
predict that it sball come to pass in five years. I 
thank them for that suggestion. Without being a 
prophet 1 want to say to these brethren that not in 
five years, nor twenty-five, por a hundred years 
will you have the Board change its historical po- 
sition. It stands by the Gospel. It loves the Gos- 
pel. It is based upon the Go:pel. It was 
organized to preach the Gospel and it will 
keep on preaching the Gospel ; and men may 
speculate and theorize all they please, the Ameri- 
can Board, with the inspiration of its history and 
its traditions, will preach the everlasting Gospel of 
J-sus Christ. (Applause.) 

Now, I wish t» say in conclusion let us wait for a 
year until there can be a possibility of appointing 
a committee that will go to the heart of this mat- 
ter. I therefore move that the whole matter be 
laid upon the tab'e. 

The motion was adopted. 

The following Committee on New Members 
was then appointed: The Rev. Dr. R. G. 
Hutchins, the Hon. Ralph Emerson, John H. 
Washburn, Dr. Alexander McKenzie, Dr. 
Artbur Little, F. D. Ayer, C. F. Tnompson. 

Dr. Little, for the Committee on Place 
and Preacher, presented an invitation from the 
united Congregational churches of Cleveland, 
O., signed by the Rev. Dr. George R. Leavitt. 
This invitation was accepted and Cleveland was 
designated as the next pluce of meeting. Pres: 
Timotby Dwight, of New Haven, had been se- 
lected as preacher, but positively declined the 
ervice, and the Committee named as preacher 
Dr. N. J. Burton, of Hartford, with the Rev. 
Henry Hopkins, of Kansas City, as alternate, 
and they were accepted by the Board. 

Brief addresses were then made by the follow- 
ing-named missionaries, who spoke with un 
usual earnestness in behalf of their respective 
missions : , 

The Rev. John Howland, for Mexico; the Rev. 
H. C. Haskill, for Bulgaria ; Rev. E. E. Bliss, 
D.D., W. A. Farnsworth, D,D., and tbe Rev. 
W. F. English, for Turkey; the Rev. C. W. 
Kilhore, for Africa ; the Rev. L. 8. Gates, for 
India; the Rev. T. S. Smith,for Ceylon; tbe Rev. 
C. A. Stanley, fur China; the Rev. J. H. Pettee, 
for Japan, and H. N. Barnum, D.D., for 
Turkey. Mrs. Rand, ot Micronesia, was pre- 
sented tothe audience, but did not address them. 

Dr. Noble excited much interest by his ac- 
count of the zeal of an old gentleman in Ver- 
mont, now 87 years old, who by many years of 
toil and. self-sacrifice had saved one thousand 
dcllars for the cause of missions. A check for 
that amount had been put into Dr. Noble’s 
hands, who then and there turned it over to 
the Treasurer. 

At the close of the addresses, Dr. Alden an- 
nounced that all present were asked to unite in 
a prayer of consecration. He said : 

It forms a most interesting feature of this clos- 
ing meeting. It is especially a prayer for the mis- 
sionaries whose names have been mentioned, and 
who are personally present, as well as fur all thoze 
who have gove forth during the year. 1 bave 
asked the privilege of putting in a petition in this 
fellowship. When I came into this room on Tues- 
day afternoon I noticed, as many of us way have 
noticed, that there was a window epen toward 
heaven. Three windows have been open this last 
day, and that is a token of the spirit of this meet- 
ing. The preparation of this meeting was a 
preparation of prayer. The history of tnis meet- 
ing is not what goes upon the record. The prayers 
that have preceded this meeting io those le'ters 
from the corporate members, and the prayers 
which are mentioned in the letters which are in the 
missionary rooms, would have convinced any one 
of that, as well as the gifts accom- 
panying the prayers. We were all touched this 
morning by the letter read by Dr. Noble from the 
mau who gave the results of his labor for twenty- 
five years. There have been many such gifts. I 
hold in my hand a letter with a larger gift than 
that. It has been placed in my hands here at this 
meeting. I had a similar one presented to me last 
year at Des Moines ; and while the discussion was 
going on there and here, in which it might be 
thought perhaps that we were somewhat inter- 
ested it was ail out of our thougpts. We hardly 
heard it. Our eyes were looking through those 
windows, and our hearts as well. Andit is largely 
so in our committee room. It is aplaceof prayer, 
and mighty prayer. I wish youcould hear those 
brethren coming from their places of business to 
pray ana taik of God. 

Here is a letter. What is it? It speaks of the 
consecration of a soul. It is a woman who has 





given ber energy and her education, and wants to 
give what property she bas that she m»+y go hence 
largely self supporting to bear the word of life to 
Japan. And that letter at Des Moines was fol- 
lowed by nearly a hundred letrers like it before we 
came here. We have been thinking of something 
else besides discussion, you may believe, in our 
rooms. Thatis why I said ia my report it had 
been a pleasant year. [t was because we prayed. 
There are places in our rooms that are almost 
worn where we prayed. And we mean to do it 
sull, Kind brethren and sisters, criticise us, do 
apything eis+ you will, but we will pray. We stand 
together there. 

Now the point I had in mind, particularly when 
I asked to be allowed to stand here was this:— 
pray for that consecrated woman. Pray for the 
nearly one bundred who Jast year gave tat better 
gift tuan money—themselves. Pray for the fathers 
and mothers. two of whom last year presented a 
formal document. The Committee will never for 
get when that was laid before then. It was almost 
like a legal document, with the names of the 
futher and the mother signed at the bottom. giviog 
their two choice and ripely educated daughters, 
graduates of excellent colieges in Ohio—the best 
they had—gladly to the missionary work. And 
three such couplets of sisters bave been given to 
us this year. 

T know what is on the hearts of my brethren 
here. We have that terrible question that is com- 
ing upon us - how can we meet the call for six or 
seven hundred thousand dollars when we cannot 
quite have faith enough to look f.rward and see 
more than $450,000 or $500,000. And the mis- 
siovaries are behind there pleacing forit. And 
we are going to have seventy, more or less follow- 
ing. There are letters accumulating. We have 
thirty or forty cow applying. They come in from 
California, Maine, Canada, Oh:o, Lilinois. Eight 
last year came from China. They are coming— 
why? Beceuse ycu are praying. Let us be en- 
couraged. Iris the mighty prayer that is not on 
record that isthe significant thing of this meet- 
ing. It has preceded, it has pervaded, it is going 
to foilow those meetiogs. And the windows are 
open towards heaven. 

Ard now I ask that the brother who may lead us 
in this united prayer will add at the end a per- 
soval conseeration in which every man and woman 
may unite, and that we may Jay ourselves abso- 
lutely before the dear Lord from this time hence- 
forth and take what he shal! give us, which will 
be better than any thing we shall plan. 

Dr. Moses Smith, of Michigan, then led in 
the prayer of consecration. Resolutions of 
thanks to committee, railroads, press, churches, 
&c., were then passed. 


MR. BLATCHFORD’S CLOSING ADDRESS. 


Vice-President Blatchford: At the earnest re- 
quest, and I may say c mmand, of some of the 
brethrep, I will ventnre to say a word. We miss 
bere our bonored President who was taken from 
us, Dr. Hopkins. We miss him when we seek bis 
benediction on Tuesday afternoons; we miss him 
on Thursdey evenings, when he was accustomed 
to give us that conceatration of Christian phil. so- 
phy wh ch has electrified us for so many years. 
We mi-s him at this moment, where we are accus- 
tomed to hear those words of gracivus wisdom, 
which I bave never known excelied by any human 
lips 

1 have nothing to add to the admirable and full 
report of your Cummittee. I wish there were time 
forthe Chairman of that Committee t» express 
more fuily our sense of the ho-pitalily with which 
we bave been treated in this city. We expected it. 
We expected that the queen city of this common- 
we ih would extend touthis Board a noble bospi- 
tality. It is a Board that was born within y ur 
limits. It had its origin ia these hills of the West, 
and it was perfected at Andover Hill, of tlessed 
memory, inthe East. Back of that, the princip'es 
that underlay this Board were priveipies that had 
their begianing withia your comm >nwealth. 

I want to say just a word further, if you will 
allow me, on another point. Ihave had many re- 
quests. Lhad one especially, but I guess it has 
been tora up with the rest, as to what I ougnt to 
say to-day. It would be very valuable if I coull 
say it all, although I don’t know but that if I «ere 
to give them all, coming from so many varied 
sources, they would efford an illustration of th» 
expression that used to be applied t. home pathic 
medicines—* similia esimilibus curantur’'—one 
would perhaps counterect the other. The 
last I had was from a brother who said 
* I do wish you would say something to-day about 
the way our ministers talk on that platform.”’ I 
would say to that brother that ministers are mor- 
t.l, although I ought to say that this is a very ten- 
uous dogma and it will tase many meetings of the 
American Board to elevate that into a: octrine. 
{Laughter.} But there is no difference between us 
in regard to Christian wo.k. We may differ 
honestly in regard to ways and means, but in re- 
gard to tbe work its-if Ihave heard no d.ffcrence 
of opinion expressed here. The workit one. Icis 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism. one God over all, 
blessed forever more. The work, I say,is one. 
That binds us together, and let us remember that 
as we go down from here. An hovored brother, 
who is past four score years, and who has been for 
many years a missionary of this Board, made this 
statement to me a few days ago, and it 
will illustrate that point. He said he 
was the intimate friend of David Stoddard, of 
blessed memory. He felt himself calied to the 
missionary work at the time when New England 
and our country was distracted by the great prob- 
lem that was being then discussed, of old and new 
schoolism—of Tayl.rism and Tylerism,—and he 
was very prominent in the expression of his opin- 
1on. He was 80 prominent, as I was informed by 
this brother who knew him well, that the council 
that ordained and installed him had a large mi 
nority which questioned whether it was right that 
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he should be sent forth, having expressed himself 
so decidedly on these points. But he went abroad, 
as you know, to his work. It was a wonderful 
work, and if you waut to read anything that will 
inspire you with the missionary spirit, read the 
life of David Stoddard. He returned for rest af‘er 
many years of successful labor, and was warmly 
greeted here. One of his old classmates, who was 
intimate with him before he left, met him, and 
after hearing something of his work, said, ‘‘David, 
how about Taylorism and Tylerism ?” He replied, 
“Well, there! Do you know I never thought 
about that alter I got beyond the seas.” 

One word more. There is one fact that we must 
carry with us, my brethren, from this meeting, 
and that is the fact of the providence and the 
power of God. . Three times has the voice come to 
us from heaven. When I sat in my office and the 
telegram came to say that our dear Doctor Hop- 
kins, whom I had loved and revered so many 
years, was taken, I felt that that was the voice of 
God to me, and the voice of God to all connected 
with this Board—a voice to which we must listen. 
A few weeks rolled on, and again the message 
came, and my dear honored friend Alpheus Hardy 
bad gone. Dr. Hopkins had gone in the early 
sunlight as it was creeping over those Hills. Al- 
pheus Hardy lay on his couch, and the chimes 
of the bells that Suaoday afternocn came 
into his window as his. spirit ascended. I 
sat here on the morning of the day 
before yesterday; I looked around and there was 
my triend with whom I have worked so many 
years—whom I have loved, and I keow he loved 
me—Gov. Washburp. I had already written bis 
name as a member of the committee that I hoped 
he might act upon, and I sent him my message to 
ask him if his health would permit of it, for I had 
heard that he was in delicate health, and I was 
glad to be assured that he was present. The mes- 
senger, a dear brother, came to me and said, 
‘Gov. Washburn has fainted.” A tumbler of 
water was passed to him. Two minutes after that 
this brother came to me and in anagonized whis- 
per said, ““We are afraid he isdying.’’ I could hard- 
ly listen to what was about me. I thought, are 
we again to listen to that voice of God? A moment 
or two later the messenger returned again and said: 
“The doctor says heisdead.” The third time 
the voice had come to us with what Dr. Bushnell 
called divine reiteration. ‘* The Kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation. In my Father’s 
house are many mansions. If it were not so I 
would have told you. I go to prepare a place 
for you, and if I gol willcome again and receive 
you unto myselt.””. Unseen to human eye our 
Savior had come, and they twain, the soul of our 
brother and the Saviour, had ascended, and we were 
reminded that there was a presence here that per- 
haps some of us knew not of. My dear brethren, 
let us listen to this voice. 1 will read, as closing 
words, from our lesson of this morning : ‘* Where- 
fore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, immov- 
able, always abounding in the works of the Lord, 
for as muchas ye know that your labor is not 
void in the Lord.” 

Dr. Michael Burnham then spoke a farewell 
word in behalf of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, and at the close of his remarks the 
hymn *‘ My faith looks up to Thee ” was sung ; 
after which the reading of the minutes was 
completed and the final benediction was pro- 
nounced, closing the meeting of the present 
session of the Board. 





_—— — 
PAPERS BY THE SECRETARIES. 

THE following papers were prepared by 
the secretaries, to be read as is customary 
at the meeting of the Board, but as the dis- 
cussions occupied so much time they were 
not read at Springfield. 

THE MESSAGE AND THE MESSENGER. 
BY THE REV. N. G. CLARK, D.D., FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
[Approved by the Prudential Committee for presenta- 
tion at the Annual Meeting of the Board, at Spring- 

Jield, October, 1887.] 

The Psalmist in one of his ascriptions of praise, 
rising above the sentiment of his age and people, 
exclaims: ** All nations whom thou hast made shall 
come and worship before thee, O Lord, and shall glo- 
rify thy name.” (Psalm lxvxvi, 9.) The apostle John 
answered from the vision of the redeemed world. 
“I saw, and behold, a great multitude which no 
man could number, out of every nation, and of all 
tribes and peoples and tongues, standing before the 
throne and before the Lamb, arrayed in white robes 
and palms in their hands; and they cry with a great 
voice, saying, Salvation unto our God which sitteth 
onthe throne, and unto the Lamb.” (Rev. vili, 9, 
10, New Version.) 

Man, a fallen spiritual being, is to be redeemed 
not as found in any race or tongue, but as repre- 
sented in all races and Kindreds and tongues. The 
possibilities of human character are not exhausted 
in any one race or clime; and God is as much hon- 
ored by the triumphs of his grace in Japan or in 
Africa as in our own favored land. All nations, 
with the distinctive peculiarities of each as moditied 
by the thousand-fold variety of influences brought 
to bear upon each; as determined by native endow- 
ment, by physical surroundings, by prevailing relig- 
ious ideas and customs, by contact with other na- 
tions, by opportunities of culture, all extending back 
for generations and centuries, even to prehistoric 
times—all nations are to accept the Gospel and illus- 
trate some new phase of its renovating power and 
blessedness. The Kingdom of God is to prevail over 

athe earth; it is only a question of time, conditioned 
on the loyalty and faithfulness of the Church. 

The two great facts of human history entering 
into the life of mankind, determining its character 
in all its manifoldness of race and condition, and 
fixing its destiny for time and eternity, are sin and 
redemption—the one by nature, and the other by 
grace. 

Back of all accidents and incidents of race or 
physical surroundings, back of all intellectual pecu- 





liarities, native or acquired, is the one common spir- 
itual nature that yields to sin and error, or responds 
to truth and righteousness. It may be dwarfed, 
perverted, corrupted, lost sight of in its moral de- 
basement and bondage to evil, but its existence un- 
der all its coverings and wrappings is the sole possi- 
bility of an awakening from death unto life. The fact 
of sin isthe confession of the ages, the burden of 
history, the minor key of poetry, the wail of the op- 
pressed, and the cry of the suffering from man’s in- 
humanity to man the world over. In manifold forms 
the carnal mind of man shows its enmity to God. 
The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together, waiting for the manifestation of the sons 
of God, Itisa fact wholly irrespective of peculi- 
arities of race or outward conditions. 

On the other hand it is the work of grace, summed 
up in the words: **God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish but have eternal 
life. For God sent not bis Son into the world to con- 
demn the world, but that the world through him 
might be saved. He that believeth on him is not 
condemned, but he that believeth not is condemne1 
already, because he hath not believed on the name 
of the only begotton Son of God.” (John iii, 16-18). 
In illustration of his mission, our Lord says to Nico- 
demus: ** Except a man be born again he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” On another occasion, in 
view of the solemnities of the final reward: ** The 
hour is coming in which all that are in the grave 
shall hear his voice and shall come forth; they that 
have done good unto the resurrection of life; and 
they that have done evil unto the resurrection of 
damnation.” This revelation from God recognizes 
the distinctively spiritual nature of man as made in 
the image and likeness of God, and therefore capa- 
bie of redemption, it is a message of love and of 
hope to those who are dead in trespasses and sins: 
and it is a message which sets forth the greatness 
of the sacrifice required that redemption might be 
be effected. And, lastly, it isa message of grace. 
The new life is not the reward of service rendered, 
but is conditioned on believing on the Son of God. 
YVhe believing, trusting spirit will reveal itself in 
loving service as it has opportunity, but the redemp- 
tion andthe new life begotten inthe soul are of 
grace. It isa spiritual work inthe spirit of man, by 
the Spirit of God, making use of the divine message 
to regenerate and to sanctify mankind. It was this 
message of love and of grace that Paul was commis- 
sioned by our Lord to proclaim when sent to the 
Gentiles, * to open their eyes and toturn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins, an 
inheritance among them which are sanctified by 
faith that is in me.” It was this Gospel of Christ 
that Paul found to be the power of God unto salva- 
tion to everyone that believeth, to the Jew first and 
also to the Greek. As an ambassador for Christ, he 
besought men to be reconciled unto God as their 
urgent, instant duty; Christ has died for all, and all 
who now repent and believe will be saved, “ Be- 
hold now is the accepted time; behold now is the day 
of salvation.” 

The question for us to-day is, How can this mes- 
sage be made known to civilized and uncivilized 
races; toindividuajs of the most varied character in 
the different races and among different peopies ? 
The best answer may be found in the example of 
our Lord. He does not seem to have found any dif- 
ficulty in presenting the great truths concerning 
himself to the most varied characters: to the woman 
of Samaria; to the poor blind beggar; to Matthew 
the publican; to the young ruler, or to Nicodemus, 
a teacher of Israel. His language was not that of 
the schools; not in the elaborate, subtle argu- 
ments of learned scribe or Pharisee; not in the 
technical terms of modern theological schools but 
it was in the simplest language of  every- 
day life. In this he found words which became 
spirit and life to believing souls. The trouble was 
never with words as inadequate to express his 
thoughts, but with hearts unwilling to receive them. 
He who was the light of theworld, whose one supreme 
motive was the salvation of men,presents his message 
as received from God in such form that all that is 
really essential to the object can be readily under- 
stood by all honest and candid minds of whatever 
race or condition. In like manner the language of 
the Scripturesof the Old and the New Testament is 
such as may be understood in its great lessons by 
men of every grade of culture in heathen or in 
Christian lands. No book admits of so ready a trans- 
lation into every language and dialect spoken among 
men; nothing better attests its divine character and 
purpose; for while the Bible is a mine of sacred 
truth whose depths of spiritual meaning no study 
can exhaust, and which richly repays the life-long 
labors of the ablest scholars and theologians—contin- 
ually bring forth treasures to bless the religious life 
of the world—yet so simple is *“*the way of holiness” 
it reveals that the simple-hearted reader can readily 
find it, and, with an honest spirit, “* way faring men, 
though fools, shall not err therein.” 

This message from God has had peculiar trials at 
the hands of men. It has been forbidden to the 
common people, locked up in cloisters, and its place 
given to the traditions of a selfish priesthood; it has 
been interpreted to suit the vagaries of sects and 
schools; it has been subjected to every variety of 
criticism by friend and foe, and it has given rise to 
elaborate doctrinal systems at variance with each 
other according to the prevailing philosophies of the 
time. 

The truth of God is a compact whole; all its parts 
are in harmonious relation to each other. Itisa 
worthy and useful endeavor to try to see those rela- 
tions and to be able to state every truth fairly in its 
relation to other truths, so that all these together 
shall constitute an orderly system of theological 
truth. Todo this with complete accuracy, however, 
is beyond the power of a finite mind. All systems, 
however helpful, are necessarily imperfect in greater 
or less degree, and their advocates have often pressed 
them with undue force. The message of the Gospel 
has thus furnished opportunity for an endless variety 
of sects and parties, and for bitter controversies not 
ollly over non-essential usages, but also over doc- 





trinal forms, that give at best only phases of truths 
that are too large and too many-sided for full com- 
prehension and complete statement under any one 
form. 

The great facts and truths of the message abide 
like the stars in their courses, a source of blessing to 
us all, and we can safely regulate our voyage by 
their bearings, though our instruments are imper- 
fect and our calculations not always exact. 

For scientific purposes, as well as for the con- 
venience of the ordinary observer, the stars in the 
firmament may profitably be grouped in constella- 
tions both in the astronomical and theological 
heavens. : 

How suggestive the fact that the creeds of Chris- 
tendom, duly edited by Doctor Schaff, fill three 
large octavo volumes. Ecclesiastical and political 
history vie with each other in records of conflict, 
andin both by conflict large blessings have been 
gained; in the one, great truths have been estab- 
lished, and in the other great rights have been main- 
tained. It hasbeen by great controversies in the 
Church that the great leading truths of the Gospel 
have been freedfrom the falsities which had been fast- 
ened upon them, and have been settied in their main 
conceptions as the unchanging inheritance of the 
Church, The Church will ever be grateful to Augus- 
tine for more truthful and vivid conceptions of sin ; 
to Luther for the restatement of the Pauline con- 
ception of the doctrine of justification by faith, and 
and to the great English divines of the seventeenth 
century who have wrought great biblical truths 
into the intellectual and moral life of all who use 
the English tongue, and all this with only the greater 
regret for the internal conflicts that have exhausted 
her aggressive force. Happily, however, while the 
leaders of the Church Militant have thus often 
wasted on each other zeal and strength that might 
have done better service in contending against the 
common foe, or are perplexed and distressed as they 
see their elaborate systems go down before a sharp- 
sighted criticism, both they and the humble be- 
lievers of the Lord’s host, though at times some- 
what bewildered by the noise and confusion of the 
strife, hold fast to their humble faith, accept the 
plainly revealed truths of the Gospel, and are cheered 
and sustained by the blessed experiences of a 
Saviour’s love. Inthe meanwhile, the grave closes 
over the hostile leaders of many a hard-fought con- 
test, and their names go down the ages together be- 
cause of the real love they had for Christ and his 
cause. They believed better than they knew. 

And further, amid the utmost variety of doctrinal 
belief and speculation, the rank and file in all evan- 
gelical denominations have been at one in regard to 
the plainly revealed and essential truths and facts 
of the Gospel message. ‘This is no more than should 
have been expected from the motive of Him who 
gave the message. With the ever-growing life of 
the Church, new and broader and richer conceptions 
of particular doctrines may be expected; but such 
conceptions are not to be contended for as if the very 
existence of the Church depended upon them, 
Creeds and dogmas are of value in helping us define 
our conceptions of truth, but they are nct the whole 
truth. 

Let it be borne in mind, we repeat, that the Gospel 
message is addressed to man everywhere as man— 
not to men of any one race or climeé or culture, but 
to the respectively spiritual nature of man. All ad- 
ditions to this message that come from peculiarities 
of race or culture are so far forth a hindrance to its 
reception by another race because coming in conflict 
with correspondent peculiarities. Hence  trans- 
lations of the Scriptures into new languages are 
properly made only from the original tongues; hence, 
too, as a rule our missionaries have found it unwise 
to translate English works, however valuable, into 
the language spoken on mission grounds, *Pilgrim’s 
Progress” and possibly some other like works are ex- 
ceptions. Often the revision required to suit the 
modes of thought of another people costs as much 
time and effort as the preparation of hew works. 
The ideas can be transfused into another language, 
but not the formal conceptions. The sermons of Mr. 
Moody have recently been translated and found ac- 
ceptance in the Tamil Missions; and this because of 
their biblical spirit and adherence to biblical con- 
ceptions. 

The Brahmo Somaj complain that the Christ 
preached in India is an Occidental Christ. What 
they really need is not an Occidental nor an Orient- 
al Christ, but the Christ of the Gospels. There is 
but one Christianity for the East and the West. The 
substance, the inward life, will be the same, but the 
form of its expression must be suited tothe race 
that receives it. Wecannot suppose that the emo- 
tional nature of the Negro or the Hindu will ever 
find the delight in the Assembly’s Catechism expe- 
rienced by the students of Williams College under 
the instruction of President Hopkins. 

Few lessons from the history of the Church are of 
more importance than these: the loss of power from 
conflicts over formal statements of truths which no 
such statements can adequately express, and that 
the real advances of the Church have been made as 
the great central truths have been made prominent, 
As examples of the first,see how Christendom was 
rent in twain during the eleventh century by the cul- 
mination of a conflict over the question whether a 
particular word should or should not be used to ex- 
press a doctrine in regard to which no man knew 
anything or could know anything, or would have 
been the better if he had known anything. Luther 
and Zwingli were alike devoted to Christ, alike 
zealous in promoting his Kingdom; but their differ- 
ences over the formal statement of a truth which 
both accepted, and would have died for, rent the 
Protestant world and turned back the Reformation 
from the Alps and the Pyrenees to the shores of the 
Baltic. That is asad chapter of history which re- 
cords the internal conflicts of Protestantism during 
the sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth 
century. All further progress was stayed till out of 
the spiritual life of a few elect souls was born the 
Inissionary enterprise that now girdles the globe. 

Happily we are not without illustration of a differ- 
ent tendency in our times. The representatives of 
five different Presbyterian Boards unite in one or- 
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ganization for missionary work in Japan, and repre- 
sentatives of as many different churches have lJa- 
bored together in connection with the American 
Board—men and women of whatever denomination 
at home, forgetting that they are anything but 
Christians devoted to the one common object of pro- 
moting the kingdom of God. Ina remarkable doc- 
ument that marks anew erain the history of mis- 
sions, our Presbyterian brethren say: “ We are not 
in Europe nor in the seventeenth century; this is the 
nineteenth century, and we arein Japan. Our op- 
ponents are not other evangelical Protestant 
churches; these are our allies. What we are face to 
face with are Confucianism, which is «esthetic ag- 
nosticism, and Shintooism and Buddhism, which are 
superstition and idolatry. The great message, 
therefore, which the Church of Japan has for the 
nation—the good confession for which she should be 
willing to lay down her Jife—is this: I believe in God 
the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth; and 
in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord. For this rea- 
son (and also because of the necessity that the 
Church should range herself among the evangelical 
churches of the Reformation) many have thought 
that nothing better could be done than to adopt the 
Nine Articles of the Evangelical Alliance.” The 
native churches of Japan are moving in this direc- 
tion. Caution is needed, however, lest the desire for 
union should lead to the sacrifice of important prin- 
ciples. A union has already been proposed between 
those gathered by missionaries of six different 
boards on the doctrinal basis of the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Nicene Creed, and the Nine Articles of Faith 
adopted by the Evangelical Alliance. The creeds of 
the different denominations to which the missiona- 
ries belong are treated with all proper respect as in- 
structive; as worthy efforts of Christians in Germany, 
Great Britain, and the United States to give dogmatic 
expression to the great facts and truths of revela- 
tion; but our Japanese brethren fall back upon 
those statements which all evangelical denomina- 
tions accept and which are shorn of the peculiari- 
ties that separate them one from another. They 
would accept the Gospel message as set forth in the 
Word of God, and they would have little to do with 
the logical formulas in which men of othersraces 
have sought to give expression to its great truths. 
In their fresh Christian life, quickened to new as- 
irations, eager to bring others to rejoice with them 
in the Saviour’s love, they care little for the subtie- 
ties of the schools, little for the niceties of biblical 
criticism, little for different forms of theological 
statement; but a good deal for a book that reveals 
them to themselves in their deepest spiritual needs 
and makes manifest the love of God in Christ as the 
Redeemer of lost souls. In due time Japan will 
have her Henry B. Smith and Charles Hodge to de- 
fine her religious thought, but for the present *“ The 
Kingdom of God is not in word but in power.” And 
not in Japan alone, but elsewhere as well, the Gospel 
is making its advances along the lines of those great 
truths which have been accepted alike by all evan- 
gelical denominations. In great missionary con- 
ferences, whether held in India, China, Japan, Great 
Britain, or in this country—and in the great assem- 
blies of this American Board and of Woman’s 
Boards—the supreme interest always centers in the 
truths held in common by all. In the progress and 
triumph of the one Kingdom of God, the hearts of 
all are alike lifted into a higher spiritual atmosphere, 
and any intrusion of lower motives, any allusion 
even tosect or doctrinal peculiarities, grates on the 
finer sense like a discord in music. 

Why else isit that the prayers of consecrated 
souls of every name, and that the hymns of the 
Church we most love to sing are all seton this higher 
key? That Bernard, Watts, Charles Wesley, and our 
own Ray Palmer, sing together the one song of re- 
deeming love? How much of the success of our 
loved and honored evangelists, whose names I need 
not mention in this presence, is due to their adhe- 
rence to those great truths and facts that compel 
the assent of all who listen to them. 

It is interesting to notice the tribute paid to the 
power of the simple truths of the Gospel by one of 
the most eminent statesmen and philosophers of the 
past generation. Mr. Guizot, although our estimate 
of the value of some religious discussions would be 
higher than his, “I bow before the mysteries of 
the Bible andthe Gospel, and I refrain from the 
discussions and scientific solutions by means of 
which men have tried to explain them. Ihave a 
firm faith that God allows me to call myself a Chris- 
tian, and I am convinced that when J shall, as will 
soon be my lot, enter into the full light of day, T 
shall see how purely human is the originand how 
vain are most of the discussions in this world con- 
cerning the things which are divine. *The things 
in which evangelical Christians agree infinitely out- 
weigh those in which we differ; so we form Evan- 
gelical Alliances, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, Young People’s Societies of Christian Endea- 
vor, and make divers and sundry efforts to promote 
comity and union among believers. So we strive, 
and rightly, to give scope to the unity of spirit that 
may dwell under the most varied forms of church 
order. The message of life is one. 

We have thus endeavored to call attention to the 
fact that the divine message of grace is addressed to 
the common spiritual nature of all men of whatever 
race or condition; that to realize the divine purpose 
this message must be kept free from all admixture 
of merely human opinions or conceptions from what- 
ever source derived, and confined to those great 
truths and facts which, plainly set forth in the sa- 
cred Scriptures, are accepted by all evangelical be- 
lievers and constitute a ground for united Christian 
effort at home and abroad. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the messenger, whoever he may be, missionary, 
pastor, or evangelist, must not only have spiritual 
apprehension of the message, but the message must 
so apprehend him, must so possess his whole soul, 
that from the fullness of his own religious life and 
personal consecration to Christ his one supreme ob, 
ject must be, and can only be, not to lead men to 
accept tis or that dogma or hypothesis of the 
schools, not this or that form of church creed or pol- 
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ity or ritual, but Christ Jesus the Lord, as at once 
the redeemer and the life of lost souls—Christ in 
whom is neither Geeek nor Jew, Barbarian, Scyth- 
ian, bond or free. 

The man who is not constrained by the love of 
Christ, whose sympathies are not drawn out in be- 
aalf of the millions of his fellow-men, dwarfed, de- 
graded, and spiritualiy dead in trespasses and sins, 
who can think of using his opportunities to teach 
some eXxtra-biblical doctrine or speculation of the 
schools, is not the man to be sent abroad or to win 
souls to Christ athome. Itisthe Spirit that quick- 
eneth; the flesh profiteth nothing. * The words that 
I speak unto you,” said our Lord, “they are spirit 
and they are life.” 

INFERENCES. 

1. The divine message should be given as far as 
possible in biblical language, free from all adultera- 
tion andadmixture. Wehave no reason to expect 
that the Holy Spirit will bless anything but his own 
truth to the regeneratiOn and spiritual nurture of 
human souls, The historic effects of Christianity 
entering into the lifeof mankind and illustrating its 
divine origin have recently been set forth witha 
breadth of view and a splendor of diction such as no 
ordinary theme could have inspired; but the most 
careful reader will find none other than the vital 
and essential truths of the Gospel as the inspiring 
forces of the social and moral elevation so elo- 
quently portrayed. 

2 The instruction given in training- 
schools, colleges and seminaries for both sexes 
should be pre-eminently biblical, first and last, and 
always. The sainted Calhoun, of Mount Lebanon, 
once asked what studies he found most effective in 
developing character, replied upon the instant, 
“The Bible.” In the constant pressure to introduce 
the sciences and the artsin their economic relations, 
it becomes a missionary organization to hold fast to 
those truths which are vital to all progress and to all 
genuine civilization. 

8. Astrict adherence to the message as that in 
which all evangelical Christians are agreed will se- 
cure mission comity at home and abrord. No one 
mission board will feel at liberty to enter upon a 
field already occupied by another, least of all to in- 
troduce its peculiar views of doctrine, ritual obser- 
vance, or polity,so as to distract and disturb the 
minds of believers, to interfere with the growth and 
development of self-supporting institutions of the 
Gospel or to appropriate the results of the expendi- 
ture and toil of others. The immense waste of men 
and means on denominational interests at home will 
be stayed, and a@ far larger share than now can be 
devoted to the evangelization of the millions of our 
fellow-men in foreign lands, and the great trust 
committed to us as to no other people can thus be 
more worthily fulfilled, 

4. It is the common conviction of all familiar with 
the progress of missions and with the vantage- 
ground now gained that the time has come for en- 
larged missionary effort By means of rapid and 
easy communication the world has been brought to 
our very doors, The Bible in all the leading lan- 
guages spoken among men; believers of every 
name and land illustrating the transforming power 
of the Gospel; a civilization such as only Chrstiani- 
ty can develop, the aspiration and the hope of Japan 
and China; the Great Powers of Europe enlisted to 
favor the introduction of the Gospel into the Dark 
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Continent, and now tidal waves of missionary in- 
terest sweeping over the great universities of Eng- 
land and Scotiand, breaking on our shores and stir- 
ring the hearts of thousands of our men and young 
women as never before—are not all things ready 
that the Church should arise and shine, the glory of 
the Lord being risen upon her? 

Other missionary societies in this country feela new 
impulse to grander effort, and shall we be insensible 
to the grandest opportunity of the ages? While 
thousands and millions of immortal souls in this the 
nineteenth century since Christ was upon the earth, 
are left to die in their sins without the knowledge of 
his love and death in their behalf, has not the time 
come when the constituency of this Board, of every 
name, of every school, of every shade of theologi- 
cal opinion, should unite in one grand forward 
movement for the triumph of the Kingdom of God 
upon the earth? 

THE MUTUAL RELATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD AND THE CHURCHES, 

BY THE REV, E. K. ALDEN, D.D., HOME SECRETARY, 

THE final command of the ascending Lord, “Go 
ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations,” 
was addressed to individual believers, Each disei- 
ple is under obligation for himself to accept the 
command and to endeavor to the utmost of his abil- 
ity to fulfill it. In the accomplishment of this en- 
deavor, “two or three,” may be “gathered together” 
in the name of Christ—the Master, according to 
promise, being “in the midst of them’—in order 
unitedly to plan for the wisest and most efMicient ac- 
complishment of what they recognize as their com- 
mon work. These “twoor three” may multiply to 
twenty, to two hundred, to ten thousand, 

This has been the genesis of modern missions, 
Not forgetting what took place during the prepara- 
tory period of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies ; the story of John Eliot and the Mayhews; 
of the Danish missionaries and the Moravians; 
of John Sergeant and David Brainard; of the corre- 
spondence between friends in Scotland and New 
Engiand, and the treatise of Jonathan Edwards, 
urging to an“ explicit agreement and visible union 
of God's people in extraordinary prayer for the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s Kingdom on earth,” all of 
which movements furnish illustrations of the same 
general principle, we may appropriately emphasize 
the signal manifestations which became apparent on 
both sides of the ocean at the close of the last. and 
the beginning of the present, century. The fire 
burned in the heart of William Carey; it began to 
burn inthe heart of Andrew Fuller; it kindled in 
the hearts of a few others 
1792 The Baptist Foreign Society of 
England ; in 1795 The London Missionary Society: in 
1800 The Church 


and there sprang up in 
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side of the Atlantic. The same fire from the same 
divine source, eight years before the formation of 
the "American Board, so burned in the heart ofa 
yormg man in Connecticut, nineteen years of age, 
that he remarked to his father that “he could 
not conceive of any course of life in which to 
pass the rest of his days that would prove so pleas- 
ant as to go and communicate the gospel of salva- 
tion to the poor heathen.” Another young man in 
Western Massachusetts, under the same divine in- 
fluence, at a little later day declared that “* he had 
his mind made up to the point of working his way 
before the mast to some part of the pagan world, in 
case that should be found necessary to carry out the 
object of his [missionary] enlistment.” At about 
the same time another young man in the same 
vicinity had been uttering to himself almost pre- 
cisely the same words, not knowing that any one 
else shared in the feeling. There were also two 
other young men of the same spirit, one in Connecti- 
cut and one in Eastern Massachusetts, and two 
young women similarly moved on the banks of the 
Merrimac. The pastor of the Tabernacle Church, 
of Salem, was, during the same preparatory years, 
brooding over the same problem; and one ot the 
men ofa neighboring congregation, not a member 
of the church, had poured out before the Lord ten 
thousand dollars in silver coin, which had been ac- 
quired by commerce with the Indies and was now 
dedicated to the raising up of missionaries who 
should carry to these same Indies ** the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ.” As the result of this personal 
interest, inquiry, and consecration on the part of in- 
dividual men and women, the divinely appointed 
hour at length arrived when five men, with an audi- 
ence of one, gathered around the little parlor table 
at the parsonage in Farmington, and the first For- 
eign Missionary Society on this Weste n Continent 
held its first session. That Society to-day is in at- 
tendance upon its Seventy-eighth Annual Meeting, 
It has had the honor of commissioning and sending 
forth to their noble service over nineteen hundred 
missionaries and assistant missionaries to fifty dis- 
tinct missions. It has been trusted by individual 
donors and by churches with the expenditure of over 
$23,000,000, not one dollar of which has ever been 
perverted by those who have administered its finan- 
cial affairs. It has gathered into its native churches 
100,000 souls, and its present educational institutions 
enroll under Christian instruction nearly 38,000 
pupils, Faithful to the trust it received three-quar- 
ters of a century ago, itis at this hour hour holding 
at its stations and out-stations nine hundred centers 
of Christian power, which extend almost literally 
around the globe ; and itis believed that during no 
year of its history has it been more blessed of God 
than during the year just closed, and that at no time 
was it more perfectly confided in by friends more 
numerous and enthusiastic, and more earnestly de- 
voted to the most thoroughly aggressive missionary 
work, than it is to-day. 

We believe also that it is entering upon a period of 
far more enlarged and efficient usefulness than it 
has ever yet known, and that one of the helps to 
this usefulness will be a more hearty recognition of 
the mutual relations of the Board itself as’ an or- 
ganization, and of the churches which have accept- 
ed it, or may accept it, as their chief agency for the 
prosecution of their own foreign missionary work. For 
churehes no less than individuals are under obliga- 
tion to proclaim the Gospel of Chrisito the ends of 
the earth. This they may undertake if they choose, 
by each local church for itself selecting whatever 
agency it may prefer for the most eficient prosecu- 
tion of the work; or they may combine for the same 
purpose, if this seems most desirable, in a fellow- 
ship of churches. But as by some method each in- 
dividual must meet his personal responsibility to 
proclaim the Gospel of Christ to the heathen world, 
or prove derelict to his duty, so by some method must 
each covenanted church meet the same responsibili- 
ty, as it belongs to the communion of Christ’s dis- 
ciples, or fall under the same condemnation, 

How far has the American Board met the require- 
ments of these two obligations—first, the obligation 
of individual disciples; second, the obligation of 
local churches to proclaim Christ to the heathen 
world?) The answer is simple and explicit. The 
American Board has met these requirements Just as 
far it has been trusted. Individual disciples desir- 
ing some way of personally going to the heathen 
world, individual disciples desiring some way of 
sending their consecrated gifts to assist others in 
going, have found this a helpful agency for the 
work. Local churches also, awaking to their obli- 
gation as churches, and desiring, in their organized 
capacity, to send some representative of their own 
body, or to send their united, consecrated gifts on 
the same beneficent errand, have found here the 
same helpful agency, 

During the first twenty-five yearsfofgthe history of 
the Board, only a few local churches, as such, con- 
tributed te The gifts were mainly 
from individuals and from auxiliary societies—these 


its treasury. 


societies made up of men, women and children, 
some of them exceedingly eMcient and gathering 
in donations from a goodly number of the individ- 
ual members of the church, although the churches, 
as organizations, 
the work, 


held no omicial connection with 
During the last fifty years the number of 
churches recognizing their foreign missionary obli- 
gation has largely increased, so far, at least, as the 
bestowment of gifts is concerned, The privilege of 
churches to select and set apart out of their own 
membership personal missionary representatives is 
but beginning to be recognized. But that day of 
promise will surely come, and all who watch for the 
tokens of the Lord’s advancing kingdom will gladly 
welcome it. 


THE RELATION OF THE 
CHURCHES, 


BOARD TO THE 


I, These statements indicate the precise relation 
which the American Board, as an organization, has 
hitherto held, and now holds, to the churches, 

i, Itis an eMcient and approved instrumentality 
through which any chureh which so elects may hold 
a direct connection with the work of evangelizing 
the heathen world. For this work and for any other 





benevolent work, each church has the right and the 
privilege of selecting its own agencies. And this 
selection by a churgh brings it into an immediate re- 
lation to the selected agency. When, for example, 
any church, as a church, selects the American Home 
Missionary Society as one of its agencies for receiv- 
ing the sympathy, prayers, and contributions of that 
church for one department of its work at home, 
that church is in direct connection with that particu- 
lar organization for the“accomplishment of that par- 
ticular work. So in the same way for another de- 
partment it is in fellowship with The Education So- 
ciety, or The American Missionary Association, or 
The Church Building Society, or The New-West 
Commission, or The Publishing Society, or with any 
other association for home or city evangelization. 
On the same principle, when a church elects to 
carry on its foreign missionary work through con- 
tributions to the American Board, that church is in 
direct relation to that Board for this precise service. 
And it matters not, in this respect, what the particu- 
jar nature of the organization is. It may bea com- 
mission of nine men, or of thirty-five, or of two hun- 
dred, which perpetuates itself according to its own 
rules, in order thereby to increase both its efficiency 
and its security; or it may be an association of 
which all who contribute a certain amount to its 
treasury are members. So soon, however, as it is 
elected by a particular church as its own organ for 
service in behalf of that church, it has become such 
an organ, and so continues as long as the church so 
approves. In this way all our benevolent societies 
have become appropriately the honored servants of 
churches as truly as they are of individuals. Great 
numbers of churches have adopted them and rejoice 
in them as their own chosen agencies for Christian 
activity. A church is just as truly, not always in.as 
formal a manner, but as truly, connected with a 
benevolent society which it has itself adopted as its 
own agency, as it is with a conference or council of 
churches with which it becomes connected for the 
purpose of such a conference or council. For this 
reason the American Board properly stands forth 
and presents itself to the Christian public as afford- 
ing a favorable opportunity for a small home mis- 
sionary church just formed in a new town in Ne- 
braska, and also for a large, strong, well-established 
church, 250 years old, in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
each for itself, if it so elect, to carry on its own for- 
eign missionary work according to its ability 
through this same selected instrumentality. The 
church which accepts this opportunity may be Inde- 
pendent, or Union, or Presbyterian, or Reformed, 
or Methodist, or Baptist, or Congregational. It may 
be a church in the United States, or in Canada, or in 
Turkey. But whenever it accepts the American 
Board as its own chosen organ for missionary ser 
vice, it has thus become by its own act so far forth 
associated with that Board, and may rejoice in al 
its honorable history and its broad work as some- 
thing with which it is itself vitally connected. 

This is not theory, but fact. No church isunder 
obligation to choose the American Board as one of 
its benevolent agencies; but any church is per- 
mitted to do it, and any county conference or state 
association or national council may, if it is so dis- 
posed, recommend this agency to the churches con- 
nected with such a conference or association or 
council. This has been done repeatedly along our 
history and will doubtless so continue for years to 
come. As stated more than fifty years ago,in Up- 
ham’s “Ratio Discipline :” ‘** These missionaries may 
justly be considered as sent abroad by the churches, 
inasmuch as they are supported by their contribu- 
tions, attended by their prayers and protected by 
their constant solicitude. It is true that the imme- 
diate agents are missionary societies; but these 
societies, when the subject is rightly considered, are 
agents and representatives of the churches”—* rep- 
resentatives,” of course, in the sense implied in the 
author’s language, not ecclesiastically, but as ap- 
proved “agents.” And this emphasizes in its most 
important feature the relation of the Board to the 
churches. It presents itself as affording a favorable 
opportunity for the prosecution of the foreign mis- 
sionary work, and it rejoices that that opportunity 
has been heartily accepted by several thousand 
churches, Some of these churches, for what they 
regarded for themselves a more efficient method of 
prosecuting the same work, have, in a friendly man- 
ner, withdrawn from any olticial connection with 
the American Board as churches, although indi- 
viduais in these churches have still continued to 
contribute through its treasury, and some of them 
are amcng our most respected Corporate and 
Honorary Members. Othee churches, for similar 
reasons or for other reasons, may hereafter with- 
draw. It is, of course, both the right and the 
privilege of any church to choose its own mission- 
ary agency, and to retire at its option from such an 
agency. But the Board itself remains, as it has 
always remained and doubtless always will remain 
ready to receive the sympathy, the prayer and the 
gifts of any individual and any church, and it 
pledged by its constitution and its history to be 
faithful to the trust reposed in it. 

At present it is sustained, so far as the action of 
churches is concerned, almost entirely by those 
which bear the name Congregational, and it has so 
been officially recognized by the National Counci 
of Congregational Churches as one of its approved 
benevolent agencies, so that there is a proper sense 
in which the American Board to-day acts as the 
foreign missionary organ to a large degree of the 
Congregational churches of the United States, and 
to some degree of the Congregational churches of 
Canada. And this fact carries with it certain obli- 
While the Board is not only not an 
“ecclesiastical court,’ but is not an ecclesiastical 
body of any kind, and can never, under any cir. 
cumstances, in an organic way become such, ex- 
cept by surrendering its act of incorporation, it is 
nevertheless bound to the churches which confide 
in its integrity and efficiency as sacredly as though 
it were thus connected, Indeed, for this very rea- 
son, because, although it is not an ecclesiastical 
body, it is confided in on matters most vital to the 
Christian faith and the Christian life, it has been 
chosen both by churches and individuals as their 
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elect agency for the accomplishment of this great 
missionary work. 

2. It therefore becomes the duty of the American 
Board, in its relation to the churches, to furnish"mis- 
sionary intelligence and to exert all possible per- 
suasive influence to encourage and animate all 
churches and all persons to a more thorough mis- 
sionary consecration. It is both its duty and privi- 
lege to call upon all the four thousand Congregation- 
al churches of the land to contribute of their sub- 
stance andof their sons and daughters to this broad 
and blessed service. And in order to accomplish 
this result, it must lay its work through its Annual 
Reports and Annual Meetings; through the plat- 
form, the pulpit, and the press; through alj wise and 
efficient instrumentalities, before the churches and 
the people. In other words, it is bound, as an agency 
which has been selected and trusted for this very 
purpose, to make its missionary power felt in every 
conceivable way, at home and abroad, in behalf of 
the churches as well as of the individuals it appro- 
priately represents. 

3. For this reason it emphasizes continuously those 
great doctrines of the Christian faith which are 
the common heritage of the churches, which from 
the beginning have sustained the missions of the 
Board—doctrines which are themselves the strong- 
est incitement to the missionary work. This idea 
seems to have entered into the very form: f the or- 
ganization of the Board, as indicated in the special 
paper upon the subject presented by the Prudential 
Committee through the pen of Secretary Treat 
twelve years ago. Commenting upon “the provis- 
ion which gives to the Corporate Membership the 
power to perpetuate itself,” the paper continues: 

“ The reasons for this provision have not been pre- 
served. Its precise intent and object, therefore, we 
are left to conjecture. The convenience of such an 
arrangement, and to some extent its pecuniary value, 
must have heen foreseen. But another reason, 
doubtless, was felt to be more urgent slill. That 
great and sore defection which was casting its shad- 
ow upon the churches of New England, and was des- 
tined to weaken them so sadly and imperil their 
rights, civil and ecclesiastical, so grievously, must 
have made the founders of the Board tremblingly 
alive to the safety of those new interests which had 
been intrusted tothem. Their natural and unavoid- 
abie solicitude in this regard would seem to bea 
sufficient explanation.” 

If this judgment of the Committee, as given 
twelve years ago, was correct, as it doubtless was, it 
adds emphasis to the consideration that any betrayal 
of doctrinal faith on the part of the American Board 
would be one of the most shameful conceivable be- 
trayals of atrust which has been committed to it in 
an importayt sense by churches as well as by indi- 
vidual donors; committed to it by the honored dead 
of the past seventy-five years as well as by the living 
of to-day. Several hundred thousand dollars of in- 
vested property in this and in other lands is at the 
present time held by this Board, given »y men and 
women who confided in this particular organization 
as one not only which under no circumstances would 
compromise, but as one which under no circum- 
stances would fail to propagate with all earnestness, 
those great vital aggressive truths which constitute 
the well-understood Scriptural doctrines held from 
the beginning by the churches which have sustained 
our missionary work. In relation to so serious a 
matter as this, this Board cannot be too watchful. 
And even if it should seem, at some critical hour, to 
be in any respect a little over-cautious,may not some- 
thing be pardoned to the spirit of profound regard 
for the sacredness of a trust and also to the clear 
conviction that what for the moment is by some re- 
garded as over-caution will at no distant day be re- 
vealed to all as God’s appointed deliverance, possibly 
his only deliverance, for the churches as well as for 
the Board, from a fatal defection and a permanent 
disruption ? 

4. Andin this connection it may appropriately be 
added that here is emphasized one of the chief offices 
of that wide-extended missionary work of the 
churches which is carried on through the instrumen- 
tality of their great benevolent societies; namely, 
to promote and secure an established Christian fel- 
lowship on the broadest basis both of faith and of 
life, binding them together by a bond stronger far 
than—what has been the dream and the despair of so 
many ingenious theorizers—an organic ecclesiasti- 
cal unity. Whatever desirable end could be accom- 
plished through such an organic unity, we may be 
sure will be accomplished more safely and efficiently 
as, through our approved missionary organizations, 
we push on more vigorously our one broad mission- 
ary work. 

THE 


RELATION OF THE 


BOARD. 


CHURCHES TO THE 


If. Thus far we have considered the relations of 
the American Board to the churches. We may now 
appropriately ask, What are the relations of the 
churches to the Board? Andif the principles already 
presented are accepted, the answer is not far to 
seek. 

1. If the Board furnish the favorable opportunity | 
as seems to be attested by its history and work, for 
the fulfillment of the Lord’s final command, then 
churches, as well as individuals should, as far as 
they choose, gratefully recognize the fact, and each 
for itself in a special and emphatic manner heartily 
adopt this organization as its own. It would be 
well if such an act of recognition and adoption were 
formally entered upon the records of a church and 
were occasionally, by some solemn and appropriate 
service, renewed. Let it be understood at the 
formation of every new church that one of the 
specific trusts for which that church is organized is 
the proclamation of Jesus Christ to those whom it 
cannot personally reach, extending to the remotest 
borders of our own land and to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. And then let the approved benevo- 


lent agencies for this work be immediately and 
heartily adopted as the trusted channels through 
which that church as a church, proposes henceforth 
to fulfill, in part at least, its Lord’s command. Thi 
will lead to systematic, sympathetic remembrance 
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in prayer and gifts to consecrated person and con- 
secrated property, and the result will be a mission- 
ary pulpit and a missionars church vitally con- 
nected from the beginning of its history with the 
broadest interest of all the churches, for the exten- 
gion of the Kingdom of Christ throughout the 
world. 

2. A wise use can be made by the churches of the 
fact that the American Board has provided for a 
permanent Honorary life-membership, so consti- 
tuted-by a comparatively small payment, entitling 
to all the rights of discussion and conference, in- 
cluding the making and supporting of motions in 
debate, including everything in fact excepting only 
the formal vote, which is limited to Corporate Mem- 
bers. This putsitinto the power and privilege of 
the churches to be to this degree definitely represen- 
ted by th-ir pastors and other influential men, 
through what is equivalent to a special delegation, 
as far as they may choose to appoint them for the 
service. The recognition of this provision, which 
has not been overlooked in the past and may be 
more practically taken note of in the future, makes 
the Annual Meetings of the Board targely repre- 
sentative, as they should be, both of churches and 
of individual donors. 

8. Not only inthis method, but in several other 
well-advised methods, the churches have exerted, 
and may exert, a most powerful influence upon the 
society they adopt and sustain as their own. Par- 
ticularly has this been done, and it can yet be done 
far more effectively, by the happy conjunction of 
kindly words—animating or admonitory, as to each 
church may seem desirable—and generous contribu- 
tions. Whatif the annual offering of a church were 
accompanied, occasionally atleast, by a brief church 
or pastoral letter to the Executive Officers or Com- 
mittee, urging them, whenever such urgency may 
seem to a church to be calied for, to broader plans 
and to their more efficient prosecution! What if 
conferences or associations of churches should unite 
in such letters, sending on, as an additional thank- 
offering, a check for $1,000 or $10,000, and earnestly 
requesting advanced movements in India or China! 
What if there should be a resolute effort on the part 
of the churches of Chicago, for example, to send on 
a special, consecrated supplementary $50,000 with 
an apostolic epistle drawn up by their most per- 
suasive representative, urging their Eastern brethren 
to ** push things ” more vigorously in response to the 
pathetic appeals from Turkey and Japan! What if 
Brooklyn and New York, what if Hartford and New 
Haven, should send similar epistles! The Commit- 
tee and Executive Officers at Boston will bear with 
equanimity and good temper a great deal of urgency 
of this kind. Let it be multiplied and emphasized 
from all parts of the land, and nothing will be more 
helpful both to the churches and the Board. Itis a 
good thing for the officials of any society to know 
that they are watched by four thousand churches, 
that they are expected to plan largely and execute 
vigorously, and that the churches are behind them 
with prayer and sympathy, with encouragement— 
and fraternal admonition as well, whenever it seems 
needed—always accompanied with liberal gifts. 

4. By such methods as these the churches can 
hold the Board, recognizing it as their own agency, 
steadfastly to its trust, taking heed that it does not 
to any degree swerve from the faith, keeping it, in 
this particular, under careful observation, especially 
during any hour of peculiar peril. Already are the 
churches in some measure mindful of this duty 
and the effects have been, as they always must be 
exceedingly wholesome. When churclres and con- 
ferences of churches and ministerial associations 
send on words of encouragement or of counsel to 
the Missionary Rooms at Boston, as has been done 
to a happy degree of late, particularly when the 
counsels are italicized with pledges of largely in- 
creased contributions, the atmosphere of those 
rooms is wonderfully freshened, the eyes of the 
Prudential Committee are enlightened, and a quick- 
ened life goes into the correspondence, which is felt 
to the remotest outstations of Eastern Turkey and 
to the most distant island of the Pacific. In the 
same spirit, the churches may appropriately make 
whatever suggestions may seem to them at any 
time helpful toward promoting a closer fellowship 
between themselves and their missionary agency 
and work. Such suggestions will "be most carefully 
considered, and some of them, without doubt, judi- 
ciously adopted. In other words, there should be 
the freest and most fraternal consultation at all 
times between the churches of the land and the 
representatives of their benevolent associations, so 
that their should be neither on the part of the 
churches nor of the societies, any question who are 
the responsible proprietors in the great concern, 

To a large degree this fellowship of the churches 
with their missionary boards, has always existed 
from the beginning of their history. We think it 
has been growing in strength of late years, and that 
it was never more influential in allits important fea- 
tures than it is to-day. If any suggestions can be 
made from any source which shall increase its em- 
ciency, such suggestions should be most thonghtful- 
ly weighed and, if they meet general approbation, 
should be heartily adopted. 

Whatever may or may not be proposed, one thing 
is certain. The American Board to-day has its gold- 
en opportunity for a far larger work, as an expres- 
sion of the fellowship of churches which have con- 
ferred upon it the honor of their affectionate confi- 
dence, than it has ever yet known; and the churches 
to-day have their golden opportunity for a far more 
eflicient prosecution of what is their own mission- 
ary trust abroad, through their well-approved mis- 
sionary organization, than they have ever yet 
known. It will be a dark hour indeed if, for any rea- 
son, they part company or attempt to move for- 
ward with divided counsels. It will be the bright 
and morning star, heralding the coming day, if, 
“holding fast that they now have, that no man take 
their crown,” they move forward, steadfast-in the 
ancient faith attested and reaffirmed by the history 
of threescore and seventeen years, filled with a new 
divine life always fresh from its exhaustless Source, 
with hands and hearts more closely united for thelr 
far grander and more illustrious future. 





THE APPEAL OF THE HOUR.? 
BY REY. JUDSON SMITH, D.D., FOREIGN SECRETARY. 


THE religion of Jesus Christ is destined to over- 
spread the eerth and pervade all the nations. This 
purpose is in the eternal and unalterable counsels of 
God; it inspires every page and promise of sacred 
Scripture ; and human history is taking shape from 
its progressive fulfillment. Philosophy is haunted 
by this deep, persistant fact, and poetry feels the 
kindling of this mighty hope as it sings of 


* One far-off, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.”’ 


I. Of all the forces which co-operate to lead man- 
kind onward to this consummation, the foreign mis- 
sionary cause to-day evidently takes the leading place. 
Commerce lends its aid ; invention supplies resources; 
exploration and war find or break a way; learning 
multiplies facilities; kings and nations unwittingly 
lend their aid; the resources of earth, sea and sky 
are tributary to this end. But that aggressive Chris- 
tian propagandism which is bearing the Gospel all 
abroad to the nations that know not God is the ad- 
vanced line of the movement and the center of its 
power. The best life of the foremost nations finds 
its highest expression here, and thought can con- 
ceive of no richer blessings which it will ever lie in 
man’s power to bestow. 

While all else is preliminary and subservient, 

* A motion toiling in the gloom,” 
here the divine purposes attain to fruitage and as- 
sume visible shape in human affairs. 

1. This fact is much more distinctly seen and rec- 
ognized to-day than it has ever been before ; and as 
aresult, the work of foreign missions occupiés a 
new place in the thoughts of men. It no longer has 
to explain itself and apologize for its existence, as 
was once the case, It does not need to justify its 
aims or painfully prove the possibility of its success. 
A great history lies behind it now, lifting it far 
above all question and doubt, and demonstrating by 
incontestable and glorious facts the mighty forces 
that reside within it, the competency of the Gospel 
to redeem and lift up every people on the earth. 
Theoretical considerations are needed no more; 
facts open to the eyes of all and drawn from a hun- 
dred fields have vindicated it beyond the possibility 
of cavil or doubt. 

2. But we need not confine our thought to the 
past. The present course of events in the world at 
large reveals at many points the real supremacy of 
this influence, and abundantly confirms the view 
we urge. Take a single instance. No one will 
question the high significance of the Berlin Confer- 
ence of 1884, where the great powers of Europe and 
America, the acknowledged leading powers of the 
age, by their authorized representatives deliberated 
long and patiently the future of Africa. Without a 
battle, without a blow, by the free consent of these 
powers, an imperial domain of vast population, of 
superb resources, the natural seat of a power that 
should influence every part of the Dark Continent 
and shape its future for ages, wassolemnly dedicated 
to the best arts and culture and faith of the Western 
world. The Congo Free State marks the dawn of a 
new era in human history, a new age in the political 
and moral order of the world. 

Now to whom is the Berlin conference due? More 
than all besides to Henry M. Stanley. But what 
influences have combined to develop this man into 
a great explorer and a sagacious founder of empire? 
Above all things else, the deeds and character of 
David Livingstone. And who was Livingstone? A 
man of varied gifts, an explorer, a great discover, a 
natural leader of men; but before all, and above all, 
and throughout all, a Christian missionary. His ex- 
tended travels, his incredible endurance of fatigue and 
hunger and peril, his superb patience and undaunted 
heroism, all sprang from his profound missionary 
consecration, and were tributary to his one supreme 
purpose that the Gospel might speedily reach the be- 
nighted millions of Africa and stay the sore plague 
that wasted there without restraint. And when, 
after pushing northward from Kuruman to the 
Zambesi and the central lakes, and from Zanzibar 
boldly westward to St. Paul de Loanda, he had laid 
open the heart of the Continent and had rung out 
the first note of the gospel of liberty that was com- 
ing, at the last he breathed out his heroic life alone 
upon his knees by Lake Bangweolo with a devotion 
which has summoned the zeal and loyalty of Chris- 
tendom to Africa’s redemption. 

This is but one of the many proofs that the silent 
growth of Christ’s kingdom in the earth rises far 
above all the noisy questions of politics and com- 
merce and science in our day and dominates them 
all, and gives main direction to human life and 
thougnt and the deeper flow of events. 

IJ. But aside from the summons to new and 
deeper devotion which comes from such a fact, 
there are particular aspects of the foreign work 
at this time which peculiarly challenge Christian 
thought and announce the dawn ofa new erain 
Christian missions. 

1, The most obvious fact that greets us in this 
survey is the v ast extent of the field which is accessi 
bie to the Gospel. Turn the eye whithersoever we will 
—east, west, north,south, to continent or nation or isl- 
and with scarce an exception, the gates are open, the 
barriers are down, and the message of the Gospel 
may be spoken to the millions of earth’s inhabitants 
in every zone, in every tongue. Seven days in silent 
expectation, the Israelites marched about the city 
of Jericho; and on the evening of the seventh day, 
when the seventh circuit of that day was done, the 
impregnable walls fell down flat.before them, and the 
city with all its treasures was theirs. Our seven 
days are at last accomplished, and the walls of hea- 
thenism are ialling to the ground before our very 
eyes Whatacontrast is all this to the facts when 
the work of this Board began! Seventy-five years 
ago last February five men and three women, the 
first missionaries of the 
shores to begin their 


Board, sailed from these 
work in the heathen world. 
There wasthen no open field for them to enter. 
The Prudential Committee in their instructions, 
| after expressing the desire that the mission should 





' be located in Burmah, designated no precise place for 





their residence, and added: * After due deliberation 
you will be at your discretion as to the pace where 
to make your station.” 

To-day thirty-four missionary societies are at 
work in Africa, and all its 200,000,000 souls, are prac- 
tically within the reach of Christian missions; 
thirty-three societies have begun work in China, and 
all its 350,000,000 souls may be visited with the mes- 
sage of the Gospel; more than fifty societies have 
entered India, and the light is dawning upoti its 
250,000,000; Turkey and Persia and Japan are filling 
with mission churches and mission schools; practi- 
cally the whole world is open, and the grandest day 
of opportunity for the Kingdom of God that the 
earth has ever seen has fully dawned. If the cry of 
the lost nations reached the ear of those young men 
at Andover with whom our work began, and would 
not let them rest, how that self-samé cry to-day re- 
peated from every people and land, and grown more 
articulate, must thrill the very heart of Christendom 
and command instant and glowing response! 

2, Observe how the work itself expands and 
thrives. The Bible is to-day translated either wholly 
or in part, into 287 languages and dialects, including 
all that are widely spoken; so that the message of 
salvation from the printed page may reach nine- 
tenths of the entire population of the globe. The ad- 
herents of the religion of Jesus Christ to-day out- 
number the followers of any other faith in the 
world, Christian missions number more than 2,000,- 
000 adherents on heathen soil; and at the present 
rate of increase will include 20,000,000 before 
this century closes. Obstacles are not all overcome; 
the hardships and perils and heroisms of the work, 
are not all past; Christian faith still finds itself 
often tried and courage is put well to the test; and 
checks and defeats enough attend the work to 
prove that the evil spirits of hate and murder are 


are not yet exorcised; that still “through much 
tribulation we must enter into the Kingdom of 
God.” 


But in spite of all that is thus set down or sug- 
gested, in spite of all obstacles and defeats, the 
great task of evangelizing the nations moves stead- 
ily, resistlessly forward; nay, checks, losses, de- 
feats and deaths, all tend to clear its way, to deepen 
its purpose, and to intensify its force. The Chris- 
tian Church once met the haughty power of the 
Roman Empire, and bled beneath its blows for two 
full centuries; but in the end it triumphed and 
mounted the very throne of its deadly foe. The 
cross that prevailed over the Roman eagles is as 
mighty to-day and is steadfastly rising above the 
hostile power of China and Turkey and Africa, and 
soon shall fill those vast populations with a new hope 
and a nobler life. 

3. And now observe how events here at home are 
keeping pace with this wonderful opening of the 
nations abroad. The dozen foreign missionary so- 
cieties with which this century opened have become 
more than a hundred; and the hundred laborers 
have grown to five thousand. The interest in this 
work has widened, and respect for it has deepened, 
till every branch of Christendom feels its power. 
Searcely a Christian body in the world to-day is 
without its representatives on this field of glorious 
seryice; while the stronger denominations are an- 
nually expending vast sums upon this enterprise. I 
Say nothing here of what might be done were the 
whole body of Christendom awake and in earnest; 
but compared with what was true fifty years ago, 
the Christian Church is deeply stirred by this great 
cause, and is arousing itself in some fair proportion 
to the majestic claims of the work. 

(1) But it is especially to be noted how Providence 
has anticipated the course of events and prepared us 
for the hour to which we have to come. I donot 
pause to speak of the place which America has come 
to occupy among the great powers of the world, of 
the special confidence reposed in her in the great 
Empires of China and Japan; of the high hopes 
fixed upon her throughout the continent of Africa. 
Amid at least one-half the unevangelized people of 
the world to-day it is a distinct and positive gain in 
point of respect and power for the missionary to 
hail from our republic. This is a most significant 
and solemn fact. Only England has a cosmopolitan 
influence that can be compared with this. 

(2) The two great and cnstant demands of the for- 
eign missionary service are for men and for money. 
And in both respects we are amply prepared to meet 
the call of the hour. (a) Look at our colleges and 
seminaries, full to overflowing with a body of young 
men and women, the choicest the sun ever looked 
upon. New colleges for women have been multi- 
plied of late, and are overcrowded, while the older 
schools are as full as ever before. It is the merest 
fraction of these youth that now are seeking the 
foreign field, one in ten or twelve of the whole num- 
ber. But fully one-half of these pupils are naturally 
qualified for this work, and the volunteers might be 
quadrupled for some years without seriously draw- 
ing upon the forces needed for the various Christian 
enterprises here at home. For what other purpose 
have these thousands of youth been brought to these 
rare privileges and august days? Is it not too plain 
for a doubt that they have “come to the Kingdom 
for such a time as this”? We can spare them, can 
spare as many as the work requires, and shall be all 
the better prepared for the service here, because we 
send them to this work. Those first missionaries did 
more for American Christianity when they left our 
shores for the work abroad than had been possible 
in any posts of service within their reach at home. 
The sun has never seen a grander service than the 
foreign mission field now offers, or one in which 
choice culture and high powers could yield so vast a 
blessing to the millions of the earth. Luther saw no 
such golden opportunities ; Paul fell on no happier 
days. 

(b) Look 
churches. 


again at the financial ability of our 
They share fully in the general thrift 
and prosperity of the country; and to-day the wealth 
of Christian communicants in this country is multi- 
plying ten times as fast as their contributions to all 
benevolent and religious purposes. When the total 
contributions to missions is set over against the 
wealth from which they are taken,the contrast is 
startling and intolerable. We have not begun to 











draw upor the resources available for this wor k 
benevolent gifts bear no proportion to the sum fre ely 
expended for the merest luxuries. The total pres- 
ent income of a great society like the American 
Board could easily be met by the churches within 
ten miles of Boston, if they were as much in earnest 
to convert the world as they were twenty-five years 
since to save the Union. There is nothing which Chris- 
tian life needs at this time more than to feel the demand 
of this great cause upon its resources until its sinews 
are tested and its full strength drawn out in lifting 
at the task of the world’s evangelization. Our pros- 
perity has come for this purpose. We are set in the 
very forefront of the battle for the Christianization 
of the nations; and our numerous youth, our un- 
paralleled wealth, the world-wide confidence we en- 
joy, are God’s furnishing for this august task. 

(c) How swift and : esistless the challenge to our 
zeal and Christian loyalty! The world lies open to 
the entrance of the Gospel as never before since 
time began. Christian missions have already en- 
girdled the globe and opened a highway into the 
very citadels of heathenism and all false religions. 
America, in God’s providence, enjoys a repute that 
yields to her citizens peculiar advantages in prose- 
cuting this work. Our educated Christian youth 
are counted by tens of thousands, and within the 


’ past year two thousand of them have pledged their 


lives to this service, if God opens the way. The re- 
sourcesin the hands of Christian peopie are ample 
fully to man this work ten times over, and that to 
the vast advantage of every other Christian interest 
in the world, 

When the thoughts and feet of the first great mis- 
sionary to the Gentiles were directed to the new 
continent across the sea, the divine vision and 
speaking message came not in the bustle and stir of 
daily toil, but in the stillness and hush of night, 
when the senses were at rest and the soul awake to 
God. And it was well. 

In the din and strife of the times, to which we, of 
all people respond most deeply, there is danger that 
we shall miss the heavenly voice and fail to see 
God’s signal in the sky. We must learn how to 
withdraw from the agitations that surround and vex 
us; we must learn to close the ear to the insistent 
voice of the age and train it to discern the still, 
clear accents of Him who “speaks and it is done; 
who commands, and it stands fast.” 


“ Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm.” 

Only in the hush of earnest thought and in the 
chamber of prayer, when the world and self are 
withdrawn and we. stand face to face with God and 
his eternal truth, can we duly appreciate these facts. 
or hear God's call. 

We do not talk too much of missions; we certain- 
1y pray far too little; we lay our plans too noisily; 
we boast too confidently; we have not yet taken 
them to our hearts and dedicated tothem our lives 
and staked our all upon them, as there is need. We 
become absorbed with petty details, the methods of 
the work, the drill and uniform of the recruits, 
mere incidents of the scene, so that we have no eye 
for the grand movement itself, and fail to catch the 
majestic march of events, or to realize that the hour 
of decision has already struck and the crisis is at 
hand. The discoveries of science, the arts and the 
learning of the times, the policies of nations, the 
very course of events, are instinct with meanings 
and lend themselves to divine purposes, and are tie 
true burning bush in which God is visibly revealed 
to men. It is time to cease from men and from 
all minor things, and in fervent prayer give 
heed to the call of God as we join our forces, 
every Christian heart in every Christian land, to 
press on the work of preaching Christ to the nations 
in this day of God’s right hand until the world is won 
and the shout of victory goes up to Heaven. - 

4. What hinders the immediate effort to plant the 
Gospel in every nation and island and home in all 
the earth within the next few decades? Nothin 
but the faltering zeal and purpose of the mass o 
Christian believers now on the earth. That pre- 
cisely is the critical question. Are we, the Christians 
of to-day, awake to these facts, and responsive to 
the claims of this glorious work? Do we understand 
that this vast responsibility rests upon us? That it is 
possible now, as never before in the world’s history, 
to preach the Gospel to all the nations? Aud do we 
mean, God helping, that this work shall be done ere 
we die? This is the deep significaiwe of the hour to 
this generation. We—the Chrisiian people of this 
land—we are on trial; the reality and power of our 
Christian faith are put sharply to the test. Favored 
beyond all past generations in our opportunities to 
spread the Gospel to the ends of the earth, are we 
equal to our privileges? Shall we prove worthy of 
the high responsibilities which God has placed upon 
us, or shall they pass over to a worthier and happier 
age? The millions upon millions of the unevangel- 
ized sigh and pine for the grace of life, and sweep 
swiftly on their darkening way. We have the Gos- 
pel; it is our life to minister to their need; if we fal- 
ter and prove recreant here, they perish and we 
suffer a fatal loss. What element is wanting to make 
this plea resistless to our thoughts? Are we less 
courageous than the little band that began this work? 
After seventy-five years of glorious progress shall 
our faith falter and our loyalty fail? Are we then 
unworthy of the men that lived and wrought be- 
fore us, degenerate successors of those who through 
faith have subdued kingdoms and wrought right- 
eousness, and endured a great fight of afflictions in 
a score of heathen lands, and now, resting from 
their labors, summon us to reap where they have 
sown and finish their work? . 

Adoniram Judson joyfully in prison for Burma; 
David Livingstone dying as he prayed for Africa ; 
nay, Jesus Christ upon the cross for a world’s sal- 
vation, this is the spirit that befits the hour, this is 
the purpose that will win the lost world to faith and 
eternal life. } 

In the war for the Union there came a time, after 
years of bloody battle, when it seemed as if the last 
dollar and the last man had been sent to the front 
and the nation could endure no more. Then, sud- 
denly, the call came from Washington fora new loan 
and an army of volunteers alinost as large as all who 
had enlisted before. A moment the nation stood ap- 
palled, A moment it counted the dreadful cost and 
weighed the issue that was at stake. And then 
with a sudden burst of loyalty, from every loyal 
state and city and town the volunteers flocked to the 
standards, shaking the land with their tread, and 
singing as they marched: 


“ We are coming, Father Abraham, 
Three hundred thousand more!” 

In the great struggle to win the world to our 
Lord we have reached a critical hour. The prob- 
lem grows upon our hands, the harvest whitens on 
every side, the nations mutely stretch forth their 
hands for help, the Master bids us “Go, disciple 
them all.” Oh, that we may know our times, and 
with the outflung heart of utter loyalty lift up the 
cry and send it round the world and up to heaven: 
“ We come, we come, the hosts of the redeemed, we 
come, to do thy will, O God!” 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
wiil be considered by us an equevatent to their pub- 
lushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice) 


MURRAY'S DICTIONARY.* 
BY PROF. FRANCIS A. MARCH, LL.D. 


{In the spelling of this article Professor March fol- 
lows the joint rules of the English and American 
Philological Associations. } 


WE thousand 
pages of the great Historical Dictionary 
of the English language, and we can tel 
pretty wel what it is to be. It 
tainly tobe a very handsome specimen 
of the printers’ art. 


now hav more than a 


is cer- 


The page is of the 
same size as that of the great French Dic- 
tionary of Littré, but it looks quite differ- 
ent. Littré flows along in a stream of 
types of the same size, a littl fleckt with 
italics and capitals; the New English Dic- 
tionary’s page is more like a garden with 
rows of plants of all sorts and sizes. 
Each kind of matter has its own font of 
types. The general result is more like 
that of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 
There ar 
no pictures, or any thing of that sort, but 
in other respects itis a sort of apotheosis 
of Webster. The page is considerably 
larger than that of Webster, and contains 
a larger proportion of the smaller kinds 
of type. There wil be about seven times 
as many pages, making six mighty vol- 
umes. It wil treat about twice as many 
words, all the 


than any other book we know. 


words that appear upon 
the pages of printed books in the English 
language, about a quarter of a million. 

The collection of the materials for this 
dictionary has been a public interest of 
the English-speaking nations for three 
generations. 

The THE INDEPENDENT of 
thirty years ago may remember the ap- 
peal of Dr. Trench, since Archbishop of 
Dublin, to the Philological Society, in re- 
sponse to which they enterd upon this 
work. Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm had a 
few years before begun the Historical 
Dictionary of the German language, which 
is the forerunner and exemplar of this 
kind of dictionary; and the English schol- 
ars thought it was high time to enter 
upon the collection of materials for an 
English Dictionary of the same general 
plan, and of equal fulness of detail and 
critical accuracy. 

The materials referd to ar quotations 
from printed books to illustrate and es- 
tablish all the meanings of every word. 
To obtain them it was necessary to read 
all the early books, and all the important 
later books, and copy out the needed pas- 
sages, adding exact references to each ac- 
cording to a uniform plan. 

The Grimms had set the exampl of call- 
ing for readers among the German schol- 


readers of 


ars. The Philological Society calld for 
volunteers. About five hundred readers 


began at once, thirteen hundred or so 
hav helpt, three and a half millions of 
quotatio:.; from more than five thousand 
authors he: 
hav 
the sun never sets on all English-speaking 
men, A fair share ar Americans. Some 
ar students of language, professors who 
send in their carefully weighed quotations. 
Some ar lerned officers in the government 
service at posts remote from civilization. 


been collected. The readers 


been of many kinds and countries; 


Many ar women having leisure and love 
of literature. Some ar invalids who lightn 
their enforced confinementeand give a cer- 
tain dignity and value to ther reading 
by copying striking passages for the great 
Dictionary. None receiv any pecuniary 
compensation. People think dictionary 
work is drudgery, but it evidently has its 
fascinations. A large number of readers 
hav prepared more than five thousand 
quotations apiece, a good number more 
than ten thousand, and a half-dozen more 
than twenty thousand, one one hundred 
The 


of arranging these materials, of classify- 


and twenty-three thousand. work 


* A NeW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL 
PRINCIPLES; founded mainly on the materials col- 
lected by The Philological Society. Edited by 
James A. H. \iorray, LL.D,, etc. Sometime Presi- 
dent of the Philological Society, with the assistance 
of many schoiars and men of science 

Part IIf. Batter—Boz. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. New York: Macmillan & Co., 112 Fourth Ave, 
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ing the quotations under their words and 
senses, has proved a delight and labor of 
love to thirty or more sub-editors; while 
a great host of eminences, of many na- 
tions, and in all departments of lerning 
and science, hav freely givn their aid in 
their own specialties, especially the most 
eminent workers in philology, in English 
and in other Teutonic and Romanic lan- 
guages. 

When it is edded that the pecuniary 
responsibilities of publication hav been 
assumed by the greatest seat of English 
lerning, the University of Oxford, there 
is reason for confident expectation that 
the New English Dictionary ‘wil be a 
contribution of the highest permanent 
value to the study of our language and 
literature,” and for the confident hope 
that ‘‘it wil achiev for English all, and 
more than all, that Littré has achievd 
for French, and the great work of the 
Brothers Grimm for German.” 

The supreme interest of the New Dic- 
tionary is in this historic material, its 
complete biografy of every word, veri- 
fied, year by year, by exact quotation of 
the original records. Its peculiar interest 
perhaps to filologists and 
students of our literature and antiquities, 
but itis hardly less important to men of 


is greatest 


science, and to the general reader. The 
student of science can lern from it the 


date at which each technical term he uses, 
was first employd, its exact meaning 
then, and all the changes in meaning it 
has undergon. The history of such 
terms is in a very important sense the 
history of the science to which they be- 
long. The quotations in the Dictionary 
wil at any rate serv as an index to the 
authorities in which the more ernest stu- 
dent may study the history of his science 
in its original documents. The general 
reader can find the pronunciation, deriva- 
tion and meaning of every word he meets. 
Most likely, if the word is unusual, or 
employd in an unusual sense, he may 
find the very passage he is reading, quoted 
and explaind, andlern whether the word 
is peculiar to the author he is reading, 
how it came to hav that meaning, and 
when and where; whether itis old Eng- 
lish or an Americanism, and everything 
else about it. One who readsin Washing- 
ton Irving of *‘ village blues” might won- 
der Why women with a taste for lerning 
should be calld *‘ blues.” A look in the 
Dictionary wil inform him that it is not 
because much study givs one the blues, 
but that blue is short for blue-stocking. 
This we should not find in Worcester or 
Webster, tho we coud find blue-stocking, 
and guess it. Blue-stocking, again, is delt 
with summarily in Worcester and Web- 
ster by giving a quotation from Boswell 
which explains -nothing fundamentally 
but leavs its use as the accident of an anec- 
dote, Inthe New Dictionary it emerges 
in 1683 as a name of the ‘* Barebone Par- 





liament,” something analogous to Sans 
Culotte; black-silk being your only wear, 
the blue-worsted was a mark for contempt. 
In 1757 it is applied in a similar sense to 
frequenters of Montague House, who tried 
to hold assemblies without full dress, sub- 
stitute for cards, and the 
like. Hence it was extended as a sneer 
to any literary lady, and from 1790 to 1822 
it is in very frequent use by the essayists 
But now, the Dictionary 
tels us, *‘ from the general change of opin- 


conversation 


and reviewers. 


ion on the education of woman, it is nearly 
abandond.” Bluff starts out in 1627 as a 
descriptiv of a ship, and after various for- 
tunes, from a ‘blinker for a 
England to a bragging at 
‘* poker” or politics in these last days in 
America (1848, 1864). Belittle is a word 
of American origin, it seems (1796), while 
berate starts out in 1548, passes out of use 
in England in 1600, is preservd stil in 
America. Who would hav thought 
biography to be no older than Dryden? or 
that blane-mange is found in 1877? and 
bonny clabber in Ben Jonson? Does a 
to know who first used 
biology, or bioplasm, or bimetallism, or ag- 
nostic, oralcohol, in 1543 a fine powder, or 
algebra, in 1541 the surgical treatment of 
fractures? The B's ar especially rich in 
vivid and illusiv words of modern growth. 
Boniface does not appear in Webster, and 


asses 
i 


horse” in 


scientist wish 





the reader of Emerson: ‘‘ [knew a _ burly 


’ the standard texts and the words of the 


Boniface who for many years kept a pub- 
lic house,” might not easily assure himself 
that the4vord comes from a jovial inn- 
keeper of that name in Farquhar’s Beaux 
Stratagem, 1707. The classical filologist 
who makes his study of language a study 
of the life and times of great authors and 
great nations, finds the materials in the 
Dictionary for varied investigation. 

An enthusiastic ‘‘Shakespearian” givs 
a sketch of such an investigation in The 
Nation (1158). He attempts to discover 
how much of our English vocabulary ap- 
pears for the first time in Shakespeare. 
He says that in the first two hundred 
pages of the Dictionary, one hundred and 
forty-six words ar first found in Shakes- 
peare either altogether orin some of their 
meanings; and that ‘‘at this rate our total 
indebtedness cannot be less than for seven 
thousand Shakespearian words or mean- 
ings.” The eighty-four hundred pages 
promist by the publishers would giv about 
six thousand at the rate mentiond; but I 
believ the essayist is right, they wil hav 
to giv us ten thousand pages at least. The 
“146 words” may not be exact. ‘‘Air” is 
mentioned as supplying one of these first- 
used senses as a noun, and three as a verb 
or participle. The Dictionary givs Shakes- 
pearian quotations first under the noun 
for five sensés. But never mind the exact 
figures. Never mind either that Shakes- 
peare’s being the first modern English au- 
thor of whom we hav a complete concord- 
ance throws a dout over this hole in- 
vestigation. The writer goes on to classi- 
fy and comment upon the words, their 
kinds and origin. Two-thirds of them 
ar, he says, ‘‘of classical origin.” ‘*Baco- 
nians wil say that such a gift coud not,by 
any possibility,come from a man of ‘small 
Latin and less Greek.’ Not one-fifth of 
these words hav become obsolete, he says. 
And interesting lines of comparison with 
other authors ar started. ‘‘Rome owed 
only one word to Julius Cesar,” a state- 
ment hardly drawn from the Latin The- 
saurus. The writer accepts the appear- 
ances in the New English Dictionary with- 
out critik. He notes two errors, how- 
ever. The first is the crediting of ‘‘act,” 
a division of a play, to Shakespeare; the 
other, neglecting to giv him credit for 
‘*Adonis.” The first stands on the fact 
that the sing] quotation for ‘‘act” is from 
the epilog of *‘Henry VIII,” which crit- 
ics who go into such matters, say Shakes- 
peare did not write. But however that 
may be, ‘tact” occurs in plenty of other 
places in Shakespeare. It was familiar to 
him in youth, as‘*Venus and Adonis” 
shows, line three hundred and _ fifty-nine; 
and how coud one forget the moralizing 
Jaques? 

* All the world's a stage,” 
“ His Acts being seven ages.”” 

But the Dictionary does not, and coud 
not adopt details of textual criticism upon 
the personality of the writers. It accepts 


Shakespeare dictionary and concordances. 
Nor is it always careful to select the er- 
liest examples for quotation. Thus sur- 
prise is misplaced that ‘‘ abreast” was 
never printed before the couplet from 
‘* Henry V”: 

**My soul shall thine keep company to heaven, 

Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly abreast.” 
It was printed years before in the orig- 
inal of Henry VI, Part III. 

Wide as the scope of the New Diction- 
ary is, it has its limitations. It does not 
include proper names; it does not 
giv a quotation from Shakespeare for 
Adonis, because with him it is always a 
proper name; it gives one from Tucker, 
because Adonises is by him used as a com- 
mon Derivativs from proper 
names ar often left in pretty good dic- 
tionaries without adequate definition; 
Adonic, Adonean, for exampl, ar defined 
in Worcester as ‘relating to Adonis,” 
with no information akout Adonis. A 
sing! exampl of this has been pointed 
out in the New Dictionary (The Nation, 
1155) ** Boweryish,”’ ‘‘smacking of the 
Bowery in New York,” quoted from Poe, 
with no sufficient information about the 
smack of the Bowery. ‘* Bacenian,” 
meaning one who talks or writes in favor 
of Bacon’s being the author of the Shakes- 
peare plays, is not known to the Diction- 


hame., 


without quotes, as in the passage cited 
above, it may now claim to be admitted. 
By and by, perhaps, it will claim a 
place in the cyclopedias which giv ac- 
counts of prodigies, or in an appendix to 
Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘‘ Vulgar and Com- 
mon Errors.” 

** Baconist ” would be a better form 
than ‘‘ Baconian” for persons of this per- 
suasion. 

Under ‘‘ Baconist,” by the way, there is 
a quotation from Bancroft’s History 
which is not understood. The editors 
did not remember Bacon’s rebellion in 
Virginia, perhaps had never herd of it. 
Bancroft’s ‘‘ Baconists” ar these rebels, 
and not adherents of the inductiv philos- 
ophy. 

Again the Dictionary does not under- 
take to giv Americanisms or other dia- 
lectal words. All English words found in 
books before 1500 ar admitted, but after 
that a distinction is made between_stand- 
ard English and dialects. Peculiar 
American book usages of standard words 
ar freely givn, so that reviewers ar led 
sometimes to specify as oversights the ab- 
sence of particular Americanisms. It is 
very difficult to draw the line here. The 
inclination of the Dictionary thus far 
seems to be in favor of accepting Ameri- 
can words and uses. 

Again, it is not part of the plan to print 
all the quotations for every word. It has 
proved impossibl. Not to speak of the 
immense number at hand in the concord- 
ances, the quotations especially prepared 
by readers for the Dictionary ar so vast a 
bulk that no publisher coud be induced to 
enter on their publication. Even the 
University of Oxford was not rich enuf 
for it. It was only by proposing to make 
a selection from the great mass that Dr. 
Murray obtaind the attention and finally 
the approval of the Syndics of the Claren- 
don Press. 

The Dictionary now publishing is not 
precisely what the filologists who workt 
for the collection of quotations, lookt for- 
ward to, as the first-fruit uf their labor. 
That was rather a great thesaurus of all 
useful illustrativ extracts, each of suffti- 
cient length for critical study of the 
shades of meaning in it, the whole ar- 
ranged, very likely, in chronological 
order under a few general heads of mean- 
ing. This would hav been a sort of royal 
treasury, a mine for scholars, a compara- 
tivly incondite mass, from which many 
manual lexicons of many special types 
might be workt up. 

Dr. Murray and his helpers hav a two- 
fold labor. First, to make this thesaurus 
substantially in manuscript by arranging 
all the slips, and then to work up from it 
the comprehensiv dictionary for general 
use which is now printing. The slips ar 
to be all preservd, it is understood; *‘ the 
thesaurus” wil thus remain in manu- 
script in the hands of the Philological 
Society, accessibl, by and by, to new edi- 
tors and scholars, and some time, per- 
haps, to be printed. We hope to see mon- 
ografs of particular words fild up to the 
fullest, soon begin to appear. 

The New English Dictionary is eminent- 
ly the work of Dr. Murray. The general 
plan is his, and the plans for particular 
words, All the quotations and other data 
must receiv preliminary study and a de- 
cision be made upon the true etymology 
and development of meanings in each 
word, and then quotations be selected 
which wil bring out the truth as the edi- 
tor sces it. Dr. Murray is a most efficient 
editor, alert for the minutest details, and 
the latest approvd view upon all subjects. 
The work which was lookt for under the 
name of the ‘* Philological Society’s Dic- 
tionary,” and appeard under the name of 
** A New English Dictionary on Historic- 
al Principles, founded mainly on the Ma- 
terials collected by the Philological So- 
ciety,” is getting to be calld Murray’s 
Dictionary, and deservedly. 

The limitation imposed by Dr. Murray’s 
plan most important to the general reader 
is that it is not to be a cyclopedia, ‘* The 
Cyclopedia,” he says, ‘* describes things, 
the Dictionary explains words.” Our 
most common great dictionaries, Web- 
ster, The Imperial, ar decidedly cyclope- 








ary, but since it is used in The Nation 


dic. They not only explain words, but 


describe things, adding pictures and dia- 
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grams, and aim to tell interesting facts 
about them such as the general reader 
will be likely to want to know. Dr. Mur- 
ray’s beat is linguistic. The common 
reader who happily owns a “ New Dic- 
tionary ” wil need a cyclopedia besides. 

Dr. Murray is also linguistic in distinc- 
tion from literary. A faithful and well- 
read critic in The Nation, 1155, 1156, 
dwels at great length on this point. ‘“The 
interests of literature will therefore al- 
ways meet with scant courtesy as con- 
trasted with the interests of philology.’ 
He implies that the Dictionary quotes 
frequently unknown and inferior authors 
where greater ones might have been 
quoted; and again, that it records from 
them words and usages which never hav 
been and never should be admitted into the 
language,all on the ground that one book is 
as good authority as another. He givs no 
exampl of the first kind. Perhaps he does 
not mean that quotations from unknown 
writers hav been preferd to those from 
Shakespeare, or Milton, or Tennyson, but 
that some writers whom he thinks pretty 
good hav been slighted for others whom 
he thinks of no account. The facts which 
wer mentiond above about Shakespeare’s 
heading the lists seem to show that he has 
been carefully watcht and used.  In- 
deed, the critic says that scarcely a word 
or form or meaning occurring in any 
classic author of our tung fails to be 
recorded. The second charge, the intro- 
duction of all words, seems wel founded, 
and the linguistic spirit is shown in it. 
The literary spirit prefers words which 
hav been toucht by the breath of beuty, 
and would hav a dictionary, like that of 
Dr. Johnson or the French Academy, con- 
fined to words of approved usage. 

In the selectionof quotations, also, the 
literary plan would lead to taking those 
containing some literary difficulty or some 
literary excellence, passages in Shake- 
speare, for exampl, where the text is 
disputed, or the meaning doutful to 
critics. all the metaforical passages, the 
allusiv expressions, the familiar quota- 
tions, and the like. It is certainly true 
that dictionaries made to be expositors of 
a classic, the Homeric Dictionary, the 
Shakespeare Dictionary, the Bible Dic- 
tionary, ar most comfortabl and valuabl 
works; and every passage, noble, genial, 
musical, mirthful, good in itself, is good 
in a dictionary. Dr. Murray expresses 
the hope that many interesting passages 
may be found in the New Dictionary. 
But there must be limitations from cost 
of printing, and of labor. A comprehen- 
siv linguistic dictionary like this natur- 
ally precedes satisfactory literary diction- 
aries. A considerable number of diction- 
aries of singl authors must precede a 
general literary dictionary, and each one 
of them demands the life-work of some 
man of genius as wel as scholarship. The 
Shakespeare Dictionary is now founded. 
Perhaps the next generation may see 
others far advanced, and a general literary 
dictionary for classic English wel under 
way on a scale equal to that of the present 
historical and filolo: ical dictionary. 

This notice has thusfar been taken up 
a good deal with talk of criticism and 
limitations: but really the reception of the 
New Dictionary has been as cordial as 
possibl. The lerned critics of Germany 
vie with those of England and America 
in praises of it. It is the best Dictionary 
in the world, and wholly indispensabl to 
every one who studies English. It is fully 
abrest of the most advanced scholarship. 

The working up is entirely worthy of 
the material. The etymology and the 
pronunciation ar elaborately and scientifi- 
cally prepared, tho the pronunciation is 
not delt with historically. 

We can only wish it wer possibl to 
giv fuller quotations. If one douts the 
views of the Dictionary, he is almost sure 
to want longer quotations. However, 
it wil then serv as an index to the books 
in which they ar to be found. One thing 
more, the work is not completed. Quota- 
tions ar stil desired. Any one who un- 
derstands the nature of such work would 
be sure beforehund that many books 
would be slightly read. Grimm is said to 
hav deciared that of all the readers for 
the great German Dictionary only one 
fully comprehended and performd his 
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task. When Grimm’s first volume was 


publisht and the German Professors opend . 


their note-books; and found they had re- 
ferences to many needed quotations which 
wer not in the Dictionary, and began to 
send them in, and publish them, the great 
German master reproacht them with be- 
ing too late. I donot see that Dr. Murray 
reproaches any one ; but students of liter- 
ature who are iuteresied in the Dictionary 
and who find that they hav quotations 
which wer needed and hav been past, hav 
some reason to reproach themselvs, and 
to promptly send forward their material 
for the coming letters, not forgetting to 
supply exact references. 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PENN. 
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THE delight expressed by those who saw 
the Thackeray Letters when their publi- 
cation was begunin serial form is more 
than justified by the whole series as now 
brought out by the Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, in a superb octavo, and 
in a_ second limited large paper edi- 
tion with many portraits, reproductions 
of Thackeray’s drawings, and fac-similes of 
his letters printed on letter-paper the exact 
sizeof the original, and boundin sucha 
way as to give the closest impression of the 
actual letters. This edition is limited to 
five hundred copies, and isfully warranted 
by the unique character of the publication, 
and by the interest which has already been 
shown inthe letters now published under 
the modest title of A Collection of Letters 
of Thackeray, 1847-1855. Mr Thackeray’s em- 
phatic directions to his daughter Mrs. Ritch- 
ie which debarred her from the publication 
of a Memoir and of Letters in her possession, 
have operated unfavorably to his reputation 
by opening the way for partial and one- 
sided impressions of the man to get abroad, 
and by holding back the only vin- 
dication such a man can have in a Me- 
moir that is worthy of him. The present 
coliection applies only toa brief period of 
eight yearsin the author’s life. They are, 
however, a peculiarly vigorous, active and 
interesting eight years, in which youthful 
force and manly maturity are both at the 
highest. They give an impression so won- 
derfuliy complete and satisfactory that the 
reader forgets their fragmentary character 
and accepts them as the true portrait of the 
greatest of the English novelists, The col- 
lection is composed of letters written to his 
friends the Rev. A. H. Brookfield and Mrs. 
Jane Octavia Brookfield, who, as editor, 
supplies necessary notes, and has taken 
pains to verify the date of each letter and 
arrange the series in chronological order. 
She has been aided in this by the Hon. 
James Russell Lowell. Ineverything but the 
cold and chaste propriety which is associated 
with the word, the collection isaclassic. The 
letters glow with warmth and color as they 
also spring and bound with life and vivacity. 
As tothe purity, gentleness, affectionate gen- 
erosity, genial humanity and religious seri- 
ousness of Mr. Thackeray, this collection 
must forever remove all but the best impres- 
sions. Americans will turn, perhaps, first 
to the few letters written during his first 
visit to this country in 1852 and ’53. We 
should like to have a corresponding series 
for his visit after the War to read in con- 
nection. But as they stand, they are 
altogether charming, and contain nothing 
to be complained of—unless, indeed, some 
hard-hearted aboliticnist quote against him 
his genial view of slavery and of life as he 
saw and enjoyed it in Richmond, Savannah, 
and other Southern cities. For ourselves, 





_We interpret these letters only half seriously. 


They must not be read too literally, but as 
the protest of an inveterate humorist who 
loved peaceful, quiet life, against the rush 
and drive of the Northern cities. New York 
was to him “splendacious,”’ city, people, 
manners and all. Broadway was “miles 
and miles long,’’ not so full as Cheapside, 
but more rushing. New York was ‘‘more 
civilized than Manchester and Liverpool,” 
but not as much so as London, yet he liked 
the American cities mightily. ‘For bright 
people, pleasant people, and people worth 
knowing,” he has a quick eye, and full cath- 
olic appreciation. The editor republishes in 
the collection the famous ‘Imaginary Let- 
ter from New York.” 


..It is nowadays the fashion for almest 
every one to feel that he must know some- 
thing about his physical self, and be able to 
treat the minor ills to which his own par- 
ticular flesh is heir. If he does not attempt 
to give advice to every one else, it is well. 
The Friend in Need, by Dr. Frank (Thayer 
Publishing Co., Boston), is intended for such 
as desire toinform themselves as to their 
own physiology and self-management. We 
find in it much thatis interesting and in- 


’ Bathing, Clothing, Care 


Hygiene. 
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structive, Part I is called Practical Hy- | mitted: ‘‘ The English is indeed vile, and 


giene, and is made up of several chapters as 
to Food, Accessory Foods, Exercise, Sleep; 
of the Mouth, Hair, 
Hands and Feet. Part Il treats of Mental 
Part Ill consists of Practical 
Hints on Nursing and the Dietetic Treat- 
ment of the Sick. The remaining 300 pages 
give the Principles of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, and are full of suggestions as to diag 
nosis, prognosis an@ treatment. The style 
of the work is terse and clear, and it is well 
suited for perusai by intelligent laymen. 
While we do not ourselves use family books 
on medicine much, we think that this work 
ranks among the very best. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

For some time it has been proposed to 
found in this city a home for those persons 
whose life work has been of a literary or 
intellectual nature, the author, journalist, 
artist, teacher and the like, who have be- 
come incapacitated for self-support by ill- 
ness or advanced years, such an institution 
to be supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions and such methods as are applica- 
ble. This plan has established itself 
in the recent organizing of the ‘“‘ Home 
Hotel,” in which some thirty or forty well- 
known persons have interested themselves, 
and steps are now being taken to further 
the practical work of the institution and 
secure assistance for it. All persons desir- 
ing information as to the project, or dis- 
posed to assist it by contributions, can ad- 
dress Mrs. Inez L. Spencer, the Actuary, at 
her residence, 118 E. 54th St., or Mrs. Vin- 
cenzo Botta, 25 West 37th Street, or Mrs. 
Mary A. Fisher, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, 71 Java Street, Brooklyn. It is hoped 
that with public and private aid, a most de- 
sirable charity may be made permanent and 
useful. 





..Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry, 
the brother of the more famous Commodore, 
and a man whose character and naval and 
commercial services have never been recog- 
nized as they have merited, has been made 
the subject of a biography by William El- 
liot Griffis. The book is now in the press of 
Cupples, Upham & Co. Commodore Matthew 
Perry was in every way a remarkable 
man; a patriot, a disciplinarian, an organ- 
izer of our naval service, one of the founders 
of Liberia, any extirpator of the slave- 
trade pest, and of Spanish piracy; and the 
chief instrument in securing our present 
commercial and social attitude toward 
Japan. He was also an active member of 
the Alabama Claims Commission, and ma- 
terialiy aided in its usefulness. 


..That deservedly popular writer for 
young people, especially boys, J. T. Trow- 
bridge, has in press the sixth of his ‘‘ Tide 
Mill Stories,’”’ which has a_ strikingly 
timely motive,if there is truth in some 
newspaper asseverations as to recent parti- 
cular incidents at Yale. The name of Mr. 
Trowbridge’s story, is “Peter Budstone, 
the Boy Who Was Hazed.”’’ Lee & Shepard, 
bring the book out. This firm also are to 
issue a holiday edition of Walter Scott’s 
‘Bridal of Triermain,’’ illustrated by Mr. 
Percy Macquoid,by the photogravure ‘‘proc- 
essing’’ of the artists drawings, which are 
described as especially choice. 


....The London Publication House, 
Longmans, Green & Co., have opened an 
American branch in this city, No. 15 East 
Sixteenth Street. Among recent issues from 
this firm may be mentioned a curious col- 
lection of hitherto private letters and docu- 
ments relating to Napoleon I, and the Na- 
poleonic family line, which is printed under 
the title ‘“‘The Black Cabinet,’ from the 
original French of the Comet d’Herisson. 
‘Boys and Masters” a capital book for 
every intelligent teacher and tutor to read, 
written by A. H. Gilkes, of Dulwich Col- 
lege, is another new volume from that 
press. 


..Two volumes which ought to be of 
particular interest and utility to literary 
readers, are fresh from the press of Thomas 
Whittaker, both of them of an anthological 
nature and concerned exclusively with son- 
net literature. One is from authors, Eng- 
lish and American, edited with a critical 
introduction on the Sonnet, by William 
Sharp, the title being ‘‘Sonnets of this 
Century,’’ while the other is called ‘‘ Son- 
nets of Europe,” being a volume of transla- 
tions, selected and arranged with notes by 
Samuel Waddington. 


....In a recent communication of some 
political sentiments, Prof. William Everett 
managed to make some hasty slips in his 
syntax, which watchful critics’ eyes speed- 
ily discovered and reported. In his reply to 
their charges, Professor Everett frankly ad- 


. Cross Corners. "s 





the worst of itis I wroteit just so... 
and, as the Rev. E. T. Taylor said, ‘I’ve lost 
My nominative case, brethren! but I’m 
bound forthe Kingdom of Heaven.’”’ 


.-It will be remembered that in course 
of the numbers of the next volume of The 
Century, occasional articles relating to the 
subjects taken up by the International Sun- 
Gay-School Lessons will appear, illustrated 
by Palestinian photographs from the collec- 
tion made by Mr. Edward L. Wilson. 


....Ticknor & Co. brought out last week 
“Fools of Nature,” a novel, by Alice Brown, 
and “ Under Pine and Palm,” a volume of. 
verse by Mrs. Frances Mace. 


+ 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


The Leading Facts of lish Tina 
= -, Montgomery. Tarte pp tis. bos: 1b 
ment roy , a I-III. Edited on the 
Basis of the Ameis-Hentize Edition. By 
Thomas Seymour. 8x6, pp. iv, 235. The 








1% 
Rambles among Ruint: By Wittem @. Clarke. 
74x53, D’ hicago: oo H., Revell. 
Eminent Americans. ay a Lossing, 
L pp. iv, 515. New York’ John 
WE. MUMUEESS 96s cv ca cevse cosh os saccussdhcens needaaae 
Progtical Carving. By Thomas J. Murra 
6x434, pp.33. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 
The care of the Presidents. James Madiso: 
James Monroe and John Quincy Adams. 
William O. Stoddard. 73gx54¢, pp. viil, 3 
WD GBRG on occ ccccctecasvcrszsvesesascssdechponese 
Uncle Rutherford’s Attic. By Fae H. 
Mathews. 73¢x54, pp. 282. The same........ 
The Ante-Nicene Fathers of toe Chareh, 
A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D. 7, Dp. ui, on, 
Buffalo: The Christian taveraare Company. 
milf 
by J. an 
192. New York: 
Lettie’ | dae pian, Translated from “the 
~ German. » Pp. 269. New York: Funk 
WOME dvcccescccnsesaseccccccosscnceccesete 
Ancient Noheel) Rt vigth A hat NP Brinton, 
A.M., i, 177 Philadelphia: 
eo oor oesoceenbesd 
pp. 358. New #- am mg Carter ‘& 
Ran Away from the Desc J or. Borneo 
South to North. By. Porelner. 8% 
et pp. vi, 376. | a Yorke Dodd, os 
seat Life qua’ Times of John J " . By Ww alitam 
Whitelock. 8536, pp vi, Si. Te sams 
With 4 me at Oxford. By Ge Rev. Aired J. 
Chu Kingat Tgx544, PP. pee 


2% 
1% 


Vv lV i 
i) 
Ra Te 
vols., $7.50; imo. half-calf, 5 vi 


The Works | fie yc yore Tenngpon, > fight 
vo 


Vol. ae He: : Vang 
306; A ie 829; Yop 

The same tt 
wiv. half-calf, $13.00; yi J 
sia, $15.00; full calf, Fn.dor t tree 


limo, cloth, 4 


The .Lonetellow Prose Birthday Book. Edited 
Laura Winthrop Johnson. x4, 
| A Ticknor Co ~ te 
A Short Histo 
Lyman Tuc 


Af Atahoctere. “By Arthur thur 
vii 

New York: ‘Charles | Scribner's ens paceee = 
Casietion Facts and Forces. By Newman 
mith. 8x5%, pp. ix, 267. The sam 
pm... Lights; a Popular Account of ~ to 
escent ‘Animals and be etables. By Charles 
Frederick Holder. pp. xi, 187. The 
CNB occcsccccececcacesesncasccenseseqneese éeasiand 
The Ethical Import of Darwinism. By Jacob 
pang Schurman. 744x544, pp. xv, The 


white. Cockades An Incident of the “ Forty- 
Five Edward Ireniwus Stevenson, au- 
thor “of 2 he Golden Moon.,’ 634x544. pp. iv, 
BE TRO GRIRG. cccccccrcccccccessacescssecenceses 


By E. 
a » In t two vol. 
umes. VoL i bp. ah, Vol. 11, pp. xi, 370. The 


same. 
Memorials of a Southern Planter. B 


Dabney Smed 1. Ba a 
Cushings & Ba ailey meamriesdonat s0660sbe00d « sinznes 


Pobty om Rome. a Baron E. de Mandat-Gran- 
=- 


63. New York: Harper & 
Songs of The) pe Seas. By gon — Miller. 
x5, pp. 152. Boston: Roberts B 
Garden “teat By yaaa Burke 1 nao 1x 
454, pp. 164. e sam 
oo County Neighbors. By poe Bernon 
Carpenter. 754x5, pp. 272. The 
Boston School Kitchen Text Book. "~ ; ane A. 
D, Lincoln. 74x5, pp. xxvii, 237. The same.. 
For a Song’s-Sake. By Philip Bourke,Marston. 
Se. WE Oscsescticceinsccase 
Juvenilia; being a Second Series of Essays on 
= an stl etical Questions. By Vernon 
34x54, pp. 431. The same 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Parish Problems, 


EDITED BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
I8 NEEDED BY . 
Ministers, Elders, Deacons, Trustees, 
Choristers, Organists, Choir-members, 
Sunday-school Workers, and 


Everybody in Every Church, 
Send for descriptive circular and our very 
liberal terms. Sold by subscription only. 
Address THE CENTURY Co., 
83 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SERMON PAPER. 

youn o WE and Sl ™ es peteten on 2) pigeon. 
atio 

420° tdecars Street, Philade elphia. . 

END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 

and 296 Washington Street. for the 


Boston, Mass., for 
owest rates in all papers. 











THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 42 Broadway, N.Y. 
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A New Book, 
By Dr. Newman Smyth, 


CHRISTIAN FACTS AND FORCES, 


By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., LL.D. 
1zmo, $1.50, 


. 


These discourses are notable for the absence of 
doctrinal discussion, and for their strict adherence 
to aclear, simple, earnest exposition of the spirit of 
Christ’s teaching, mm its practical application to 
every-day life. 

“ Few writers whose books come wnder our eye suc- 
ceed in treating metaphysical and philosophical themes 
in a manner at once so forcible and so interesting as Dr. 
Smyth.” —THE CONGREGATION ALIST. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Old Faiths in New Light, 12mo, $1.50. 
Dorner on the Future State, 12mo, $1.00. 
The Reality of Vaith, 12mo, 31.0. 
The Orthodox Theology of To-day. 12mo, $1.% 
The Religious Feeling. 12mo, $1.2. 





*,*For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


OHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, N.Y. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


SYSTEM 


OF 


Christian Ethics. 


BY 
DR. I. A. DORNER, 


Ober consistorialrath and Professor of Theology 
Berlin. Author of ““System‘of Christian Doctrine,”’, 
and “History of the Development of the Doctrine 
of the Person of Christ.” Edited by Dr. A. Dor- 
ner, translated by Prof. C. M. Mead, D.D., form- 
erly Professor of Hebrew in Andover Theological 
Seminary, and the Rev. R. T. Cunningham, M.A 
8vo, cloth, pp. xx, 616. $3.50. 


*,* “This book willbe welcome by Dorner’s many 
friends and admirers, not only as his last published 
treatise, but on account of itsown intrinsic merits, 
for it was in the discussion of this theme that he 
treated what was nearest his own heaxt.” 





Lectures on the Origin aud Growth of 
Religion as Illustrated by the Relig- 
ion of the Aucient Babylonians, 


By A. H. SAYCE, Deputy Professor of Comparative 
Philolozy, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, $3.75. 

*,* CONTENTS: — Introductory —Bel-Merodach of 
Babylon—The Gods of Babylon—Tammuz and Istar; 
Prometheus and Totemism—The Sacred Books of 
Chaldwa—Cosmogonies and Astro-Theolagy, etc., 
etc. 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of adver- 
tised price. New Catalogue of Choice, Rare, and Sec- 
ond-Hand Books nearly ready. 





SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-7 15 Rroadway, New York, 
NOW READY! 
The 85th Thousand of “that Wonderful Book,” 


OUR COUNTRY: 


Its Possible Future & Its Present Crisis, 


BY 
Rev. JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 


229 Pages. 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. Cloth, 60 cents 


“It seems to me the most important book which has 
been issued in this decade.”"— Rev. Charles F. 
Deems, D.D. 


“Ought to reach a circulation of a million.”—N. Y. 
Evangelist. 


“The best book of its sort ever published.”—Rer. 
Wayland Hoy!, D.D. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


The BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
9 fa ee ad York. 
IDARLOR CAMES 


For the Wise and theOtherwise, 


A splendid collection of 70 round games for evening 
entertainment. Brizht, fresh, clear, concise, fully 
answering the question, What Shall We Deo.? 
Classitied as follows: Games with Pen and Pencil 


Games of Thought and Memory, Games of Action, 
Catch Games, fF orfeits, 

Sold by bookseliers, or sent postpaid, on receipt of S0c 
0.M. HUBBARD CO,, Box 69, Rochester, N. ¥ 


P® ACTICAL PIET Y.—A cloth-bound @-page 
book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpful 
readable sermons by Rev. Jenkin Lioyu Jones. Mailed 
for W™ cents. Catalogues free. CHARLES H. 
KERR & CU., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE, 

Send for our Catalogue of old and pew Books at mar- 

velously low prices. Liberal terms libraries. SS 

prices paid for old books. McHALE, ROHDE & CO. 
and 9 Courtlandt St., N. Y. 





LAUDES DOMINI 


THE GREAT HYMN AND TUNE BOOK SUCCESS—-A NEW EDI- 
TION FROM NEW PLATES, TO BE ISSUED AT ONCE.---THE 
REV. DR. CHARLES 8. ROBINSON’S LATEST AND BEST WORK. 


After printing repeated editions of this book for the past three years, it has become, necessary to make new plates. In do- 
ing this no change has been’‘made in the numbers of pages or arrangement of hymns and tunes, but the names of composersand 
authors have been added, and great care has been taken in the selection of type, all of it being new, and some of it having been 
specially designed and made for this book. A new edition from these new and beautiful plates is in preparation for immediate 


. 


issue. In its new dress, and with its fullness of hymns and richness of tunes, ‘‘ Laudes Domini” will be, beyond all comparison, 
the handsomest and most wholly satisfactory bcok before the churches. The Jnierior calls it ‘ easily, first among hymn-books”; 
the Rev. Dr. Noble considers it ‘the final challenge of hymn-book making”; the Rev. Dr. Twitchell, of Hartford, says ‘it is 
splendid for congregational singing—our music has looked up ever since we began with it.” It isused in the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City, of which the Rev. Dr. John Hall is pastor, and five other Presbyterian churches in New York 
City; the Park Street Congregational Church, Boston; the First Congregational Church, St. Louis; the New York Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, the Rev. Dr. Wim. A. Bartlett, pastor; the Third Presbyterian Church, Chicago, the Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Withrow, pastor, and scores of other large churches. 

An Abbreviated Edition for Churches Wishing a Smaller Book is in preparation and will follow the issue of 
the large edition. It will be sold at a low price. Write for particulars. 


TO BE ISSUED BY THE CENTURY CO. OCT. 15TH. 


THE HUNDREDTH MAN. By FRANK 


R. STOCKTON. Author of “The Lady, or the Tiger?” 


etc., etc. Mr. Stockton’s latest novel, which has been | 


appeaiing in “The Century” during the past year. 
The author is to-day one of the most popular story- 
writers of the country, and he is one of the few 


American authors whose books have a wide sale in | 


England. Price, $1.50. 


THE BROWNIES: THEIR BOOK. | 


By PALMER Cox. One of the most popular features 
of “St. Nicholas Magazine” during the past few years 


AIDS TO COMMON WORSHIP. A 
bouk for Ministers and Churches. The aim of this 
service is to gather and assign, on a yearly or a 
monthly calendar, a reasonably full and balanced 
presentation of those portions of Scripture that are 
best fitted for public worship and instruction—to 
bring all the congregation into common worship. The 


| volume contains a service for each Sunday and such 


has been the Brownie Poems and pictures by Palmer | 


| SONGS OF WORSHIP. For the Sun- 


Cox. The verses, with all the original illustrations, 
have been collected in a handsome book, with many 
new pictures. This will be one of the most popular 
Holiday books of this season. Price, $1.50. 


POEMS BY R. W. GILDER. A new 
and revised edition. In three books. I. “The New 
Day,” cloth, 75 cents; paper, 5 cents. II. “The Celes- 
tial Passion,” cloth, 75 cents; paper, 35 cents. III. 
“ Lyrics,” cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


THE CENTURY 


other days as Thanksgiving, etc., and it will be found 
of the highest service to every pastor, whether adopt- 
ed for use in his congregation or not. The musical 
portions of the book are of great value to conductors 
of church music. 8vo,413 pages, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


day-school, Edited by Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, containing hymns. of 


| direct worship, with the best tunes, including a num- 


ber written especially for this book by prominent 
American composers, Dudley Buck, Gilchrist, 8. P. 
Warren, and many others. 265 hymns and tunes, 260 
pages beautifully bound (full cloth) only 3 cénts in 
quantities. A sample copy sent for quantity 
price. 





Just Issued. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CHURCH. 


PARISH PROBLEMS. A book that 
every pastor will wish to see in the hands of every 
member of his flock,and that no church officer—no 
elder or deacon or warden, no steward or trustee, no 
Sunday-school superintendent or teacher, no mission- 
worker, no chot ister or organist, no active helper in 
any department of church work—can afford to do 
without. An eminent lawyer explains the legal re- 
lations of a church; a prominent architect contributes 
valuable information about church buildings; prac- 
tical Sunday-school men write on that topic; music 
receives attention—in fact, every subject connected 
with the church and church work finds adequate 
treatment in this useful volume. Its chapters are 
contributed by J. H. Vincent, D.D., A. F. Schauffer 
D.D., Theo. T. Munger, D.D., Josiah Strong, D.D. Ly- 
man Abbott, D.D., and many others. . 


Agents wanted to sell this book in every church 


community. Write to the publishers for further par- 
ticulars, price of ca.vassers’ books, etc, 


Co., 33 EAST 17TH STREET, New York. 








Longmans, Green &Co, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Johnny Nut and the Golden Goose. 
Done intoEnglish by ANDREW LANG, from the 
French of CHARLES DEULIN. Illustrated by AM. 
LYNEN. 8vo, gilt top. $3.50. 

THE COMMON HEALTH: A Series of Esssays 
on Health and Felicity for Every-Day Readers. 
By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, $2.25. 

“Contains a great deal that is admirable, and espe- 


cially usefulto those concerned in the training of 
children.”’— Graphic, 


EDUCATIONAL ENDS, or the Ideal of Per 
sonal Development. By SOPHIE BRYANT, D.Sc 
Lond., Mathematical Mistress in the North Lon- 


don Collegiate School for Girls. Crown, 8vo, $2. 


ELECTRICITY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
and Colleges. By W. LARDEN, M.A., authorof “A 
School Course in Heat,” in use at Rugby, Clifton, 
Cheltenham, Bedford, Birmingham, King’s Col- 
lege, London, and in other Schools and Colleges. 


Longmans, Green& Co. 
15 BAST SIXTEENTH SP, N. 


J.CHURCH&Co.,, Music Publishers,Cincinnati,O 


BEYOND. 


By HERVEY NEWTON. 


The author, well known for his brilliant pen, says: 
“The known facts supported by Kevelation, of the 
‘other world,’ show it to be a real land, with many 
conditions that give this world its charm without 
the intirmities.” 

A widely-known author says: 





‘* Those who long fora realizing sense of 
the joys and occupations of the departed 
should read ‘BEYOND’! ! It is a poem, not 
in rhyme and meter, butin lofty sentiment, 
glowing imagery and beauty of expression, 
agemin clearness, purity and brilliancy.’’ 

“ Will help the Christian citizen on his way to his 
new country (Heayen).’’—Hvangelist, New York. 

*,* Superb square l6mo, cloth, post paid, 60 cts. 

*,* Catalogue of our books for pastors, Christian 
workers, Sunday-schoul libraries, etc., etc., matled free 


JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher. 


J. H. BATES, 41 PARK Row, N. Y. 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENT. 
Bought out 8S. M. PETTENGILL & Co., April, 1888. 





ORK PODRIDA, or a well digested ME- 
LANGE, being Cdds and Ends No. 2%, selected 
from the" Literary Junk Shop” of A. S. Clark, 34 Park 
Row, New ‘York City, now y. 

Also. a Cataiogue of second-nand School Books. 





Cryptogram. 


FRANCIS BACON?’® CIPHER 


IN THE 


So-Called Shakespeare Plays. 


By ICNATIUS DONNELLY. 


“The most startling announcement that has been 
hurled at mankind since Galileo proclnimedthe theo- 
ry of the earth’s motion.”—New York World 

“It involves the most interesting literary possibil- 
ity of of our gereration.”—Julian Hawthorne. 


“Tam waiting with impatience for Governor Don- 
nelly’s book to appear. know all about him, and I 
am very sure that he has discovered all that he 
claims. I am a firm believer in the Baconian theory.” 
—Benjamin F. Butler. 

* No book of modern times has exeited so much in- 
terest all over the civilized world as this volume, end 
its sale WII.L PROBABLY REACH A MILLION 
COPIES.”—New York Morning Journal. 





The Work will be Sold Strictly by Subscription. 

AGENTS WANTED Everywhere. Intelligent Ladies 
and gentlemen, of good character and address, are in- 
vited to correspond with us. 


R. 8, PEALE &CO,, Publishers, 


407-425 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


~ HARPER'S PERIODICALS. — 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year......+++++ #4 00 

HARPER’S WEEKLY, . « - —canneeeneee 4 

HAKPEK'S es TTT TTT trier 4@ 
ARPFR’S YUUNG PFOPLE, “ — asssecnesee 200 


t?-HAKRPFR'S CATAL 
on receipt of n 


f nine cents. 
HARPER & BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE N. Y. 


THER, P, HUBBARD CO,, 
Are Judicious Advertising Aqenw and Experts. 
NEW HAVEN. CONN. 


ALDEN & FAXON, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
68 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0, 
19 Advertisers Best Service for the money. Send 
« for estimates to Goff’s Bureau of 
Advertising, 150 Nassau Street. New York. 





SEND for the Catalogue of Books of 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway. New York. 


{uURCH IRECTORY 
NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 


Name and Address of over 1,100 Churches, with name 
and address of Clergy of every denomination, History, 
and Church Calendar. 


For sale at_principal bookstores, or will be sent b; 
mail, Price 50 Cents. by ad 


E. COLES CLARK, Publisher, 
13 Park Row, New York City. 





S. C. GRIGGS & CO. 


Have Just Published 
THE TENTH EDITION OF 


ORATORY AND ORATORS, By Prof. Wil- 
price Mathews, LL.D. Handsome i2ne, 456 ha 
, 
“One of the most comprehensive and tho 
books we have read on this topic. He treats in — 
pave and fascinating strain of the great English, 
rish and American orators, analyzing their respec- 
ee ° a <. a and a nicety of 
ich evince profound resez - 
balunced judgment.”—Baston Traveller. semeasinves 
THIRD EDITION OF 


SPARKS FROM A GEOLOGIST’S H - 

jf Winchell, LLp.. Rn 
aleont t Jniv 

Michigan. Illust ‘ated. “om, <_< - 


“We know no more readable and instructive work 
on popular geology.”’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“ A work to arrest imniediate attention and capti- 
vate the imagination and fancy. It is clear and sim- 
ple inexpression and of wenderful skill in descrip- 
tion.”— Boston Common alth. 

SIXTH EDITION OF 
PRE-HISTORIC RACES OF THE UNITE 

STATES, By J. W. Foster, LL.D. Crown 4 

illustrated, $3. 


“It is full of interest from beginning to end. . . . 
It contains just that kind of information, in clear, 
compressed, and intelligible form, which is adapted 
to the mass of readers.”’—Popular Science Monthly. 
DEMOSTHENES: POLITICAI ELOQUENCE 

IN GREECE. With extracts from his Orations and 

a Critical Discussion of the “Trial on the Crown.” 

rom the French of L. Bredif of the University of 

France. Octavo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 

“This work on the illustrious Greek orator ought 
to be in the hands of all preachers, lecturers, actors 
and politicixns. Mr. MacMahon’s translation of this 
remiurkabie book is admirable, and his editing is 
| — cee and skillfu!l.”—Loudon (England) Morning 

‘Ost. 





Sola by the Baker & Taylor Co.,9 Bond Street, New 
York, and 7 all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 
87 and 89 Wabesh Avenue, Chicago, 





The Psalms in History and 
Biography. By the Rev. John 
Fab inrteoececass . $1 00 

The Victory of Faith. (Ker.).... 1 75 

Scottish Nationality. (Ker.).... 1 00 

Lights and Shadows of Human 


Life. By Rev. Jobn Philip..... . 100 
Come and Go Family Text- 
BE SBicwid ciao sate cnncesaes . 2 00 


Rizpah’s Heritage. By Mrs. J. 

M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo.... 1 50 
The Marshall Library, 12 vols. 4 00 
The Power Library. 10 vols... 4 00 
Cross Corners, By Anna B, War- 

iii caseenak acmed SAT ee: 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 
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Loveand Theology. 
A NOVEL. 


By Celia Parker Woolley. 
$1.50. 


“It is not only entertaining,but interesting from the 
highest point of view. It goes on from Seenet S o 
ehapte ter with ever-increasing force and. power. 

of fiction that TicKNOR & Co. have Ppablished 
has had, to my thinking, the depth and value of t! tr 
and nowhere have the —— study and questiont 
of theologicalsubjects been more clearly and satis- 
factorily presented; for. in all this presentation, 
there is not a hint of irreverence or fippancy of any 
kind. There is, instead, a very beautiful presenta- 
tion of 7 yery best interpretation of the liberal 
thoughts o hn sam, interpretation that coatains the 
hi hest spirituality Herein is the book of great 
value; and that it will be reckoned among the "| 
that will be of service to all intelligent in uirers, I 
have nodoubt. It is, I should say most decidedly, a 
k to own, and not to merely read for Sees 
only, and then to throw aside.”—NORA PERRY 


NEW AND OHEAP EDITIONS 

Of Popular Standard and Illustrated books, 

The Princess, Childe Harold, 

The Lady ofthe Lake, Lucile, 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 

Marmion, 

New Library Editions. Six volumes, elegantly 
bound with all the origina! illlustrations, and full 
gilt. Each,in cloth, 8vo, $3.50; in tree calf, or 
flexible calf, extra, $7.50. 

The most famous editions of these great poems. 

Sonnets from the Portuguese. By ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. liillustrated by L.S. Ipsen. 
Oblong quarto, beautifully bound, full gilt, $8. 


Poets and Etchers, Twenty full-page etchirgs, by 
DMILLIE, COLMAN, BELLOWS, FARRER and GIr- 
FORD, illustrating poems by Longfellow, Whittier, 
Bryant, Aldrich, Lowell and Emerson. 4to, $5. 


Japanese Homes, By Prof. E. 8. MORSE. 
Chosen (Korea). By PERCIVAL LOWELL. 


Carlyle-Emerson Correspondence, 2 vols. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife. 2 vols. 
New editions, illustrated, each $3; half calf; $6. 

Tuscan Cities, By W. D. HOWELLS, 

Red-Letter Days Abroad, By. J. L. STODDARD. 
Cheaper editions, richly illustrated, $3.50. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


NEW YORE AND LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
A New Book by “ Sunset”? Cox, 


THE ISLES OF THE PRINCES; OR, 
THE PLEASURES OF PRINKIPO. By 
Hon. Sam’! S Cox, author of “Arctic Sun- 
beams,” ‘“‘ Orient Sunbeams,”’ etc., etc., 
late U.S. Minister to Turkey. Octavo, 
fully illustrated, $1.75. 
poorzanzs. —Prinkipo: Its History, Government, 

wopte ome Life, Monasteries and Libraries— 

Fiat [geet bale payline Mean Weenie 

Broussa—Olympus—San Stefano—A Princess—Diplo- 

macy, etc. 

A New Edition of a Famous Book, 

KALOOLAH, THE ADVENTURES 
OF JONATHAN ROMER. ByW.S. Mayo. 
The “ Framazugda” edition. Reset and 
very fully illustrated by Alfred Freder- 
icks, and handsomely printed in quarto, 
cloth, extra, 33.00. 





Of this celebrated work more than 25,000 copies have 
been sold in this country, exclusive of a number of 
unauthorized English editions, and it is justly en- 
— toenduring popularity. 


“One of the most admirablc ny el ever pro- 
duced in this country.”— Washington Irving. 


“The most singular and eyprniss romance since 
Robinson Crusoe.’ ’’—Home Journal. 


Country Life in England, 

ARCADY; FOR BETTER FOR 

WORSE. A study of rural life in Eng 

land. By August Jessop, D.D. With- 

two illustrations. Cloth, extra, $1.75. 

CONTENTS.—The Arcady of our Grandfathers—The 
Faith ot Arcady—Clouds over Already—Peasants’ 
Homes—A Swain of Arcady—The Little Ones and the 
Land—A Voice from the Wilderness. 


“A delightful book : and will come asa 
revelation to many.’’—Athenewm. 


“One of the most fharming books ever 
in English. . 

a noble ee 
English History for Students, 
ENGLISH HISTORY FROM CON- 
TEMPORARY WRITERS. Edited by 
P. York Powell, M.A., Fellow of Christ 
Church, Deputy Professor of Modern His- 
tory in the University of Oxford. Clearly 
printed 16mo volumes of from 160 to 200 
pages. With illustrations. Cloth extra, 

60 cents. 


To each well-defined period of English history is 
given a little volume made up of extracts from the 
chronicles, state papers, memoirs and letters o” the 
time, as also from other ‘contemporary literature, the 
whole chronologically arranged and chosen so as to 
give a living picture of the effect produced upon 
each generation by the political, religious, social and 
intellectual movements in which it took part. 


f. THE MISRULE OF HENRY IIL, 
1236-1248. By Rev. W. H. Hutton, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Il. EDWARD I1I. AND HIS WARS. 
1327-1360. By W. J. Ashley, M.A., Fel- 
low of Lincoln Coilege, Oxford. 

“Both plan and sypouticn are admirable. I shall 


take pleabare = <a 6 attention of my classes 
to them.—Prof. Ayko Yale University. 


tne recommended.”’—Prof. C. I. 
Little, Syracuse University. 

“These volumes will be for students both helpful 

ont ! nd "—Prof. E, B. Andrews, Brown Uni- 


ublished 
ull of thought and fuller yet of 
—Spectator. 


sEETONES IN SONG. By George I. 
Raymond, author of “ Poetry as a Repre- 
sentative Art,” “‘ Ballads of the Revolu- 
tion,” etc., etc. 16mo, Cloth extra, $1.00. 


*,* Fall list sent on application. 





Half-Hours With Profit, 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES MORRIS. Oom- 
plete in four crown octavo vols. of about a 
» ilt i PR $6.00. Half morocco, $10.00. 

Three-quarte 15.00. also an ee 

limited to 100 ‘cones. Elegantly vinted o: 

per. Oclavo size, untrimmed ges, 4 vols. 

cloth, With extra titles for rebinding. 

“The reader will find instruction and entertain- 
ment in their pages for every mood and condition of 
life, and for every day in the week. They are, in fine, 
alittle library of themselves—a kind of cyclopedia 
of gems o! literature.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


HALF-HOURS WITH AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES ‘MORRIS. 
Crown svo. Uniform with 


alt 


2 vols, 
“Half-Hours with iN, 


havea 
cial value of itsown. The subject is certainly one 
the highest interest and pmaervanee, while many 
of the works from which selcctions have been made 
are beyond the reach of general readers, and often 
too voluminous for the taste and leisure of others 
than students of history. 


*,*If not obtainable at your Booksellers’, send direct 
to the Publishers, who will forward the books, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Bible Looking-Glass. 


A wonderful book that agents will do well to 
inquire about. For particulars and terms, apply 
to BRADLEY & COMPANY, Manufacturers 
and Publishers, 66 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


ages, 30 Ce 
G. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce ‘Street N.Y. 
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cut Gives 6 Sales idea of how the k looks except 
that 14 inches high by 73¢inches wide, and is 
shoetan ted thick. We cannot beg 11 you of 
the added beaut Y that 9 more colors gives it. e will 
send a copy of the book prepaid to any $i*ae 


Stories from the Treasure Box. 
The Treasure Box is divided into 5 parts, and called 
“Stories from the Treasure Box,” an each part sold 
for 20 cents. Send 30 cents and see what the book is 
like. Agents wanted. 
D. R. NIVER PUBLISHING CO.,, 
605 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 





Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World. 


By Prof. HENRY DRUMMOND of Glasgow Uni- 


versity, Scotland. 


Ideal. Edition, Long Primer type, fine cloth. 


Pi "ice Re- 


duced from $1.00 to 40c.; postage, 6c 


A GREAT WORK,-—Bisuop Doane. 


“Tts originality will make it al-| 


most a revelation.”—Christian Union. 


cago Standard. 


“Grand reading for the aang" 


—BIsHoP CoxE, Buffalo. 
*Too much 


cannot be said in|! 


“ The enchantments of an unspeak- 


|ably fascinating volume by Prof. Drum- 
“ This is one of those rare books | mond have had an exhilarating effect each 
which find a new point of view from which 
old things themselves become new.” —Chi- 


| time we have opened its pages or thought 


over its delightful contents.”—Clergy- 


jman’s Magazine. 


“This isa remakable and impor- 
tant book. The theory it erounces may, 
| without exaggeration, be termed a discov- 
\ery. It is difficult to say whether the sci- 


praise of it, and those who fail to read it| entific or the religious reader will be the 


will suffer a serious loss.”—Churchman. 
“In Drummond’s 


HENSON, Chicago. 


| most surprised, and ‘delighted as he reads,” 


book we have |—Aberdeen Free Press. 
none of the nonsense of the new theology, | 
but the old theology splendidly illuminated | ious book, 
by the newest scientific knowledge.”—Dr. | the highest degree. 


“This is a most original and ingen- 
instructive and suggestive in 
It is wholly out 
of our power todo justice to the many 


“ee 


“Tf you read only one book this) points in this book that press for notice.” 
year, let it be ‘ Natural Law in the Spirit- | —Nonconformist. 


ual World.’ ”—American 
Christian Philosophy. 


Institute 


of 


“This is one of the most impres- 


sive and suggestive books on religion that 


“ We will begin our notice of this: we have read for a long time.”—London 
most remarkable book by saying that | Spectator. 


every one who is interested in religious | 


“ Fresh, clear, and suggestive. Just 


questions should read and study it.”—Lon-| the book for every minister and intelligent 


don Church Quarterly Review. 


Clubs Five copies $1.75; 


ments may be made together. 


| Christian.”—-Dr. Ha1aH, Chicago. 
ten copies $3. 


25. 


Names of nm members required, but; ship- 


NOT sold by book-sellers. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (64 pages) sent free on application. 
ALDEN’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts allowed except as advertised. Books 


sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


In Canada purchasers 


will pay cost of duty (15 per cent.) and English copyright (12 1-2 per cent.) if any. 


JOHN 


NEW YORK: 393 Joust St. 
. O. Box 122 





B. ALDEN. 


@ 
PUBLISHER, 


CHICAGO: Lakeside Building, 


Clark and Adams Sts. 


TORONTO: rRAnK WOOTTEN, General Agent, 30 Adelaide St. East. 





The Bible Correspondence School. 


Fifth Year, 1887-88, begins November 1st, 1887, closes May Ist, 1888, 


OPEN NOW TO NEW MEMBERS. ©: 


GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 


ae as a CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL leads its 
mbers a conn study of those periods of 
Bible history and _ those books of the Bible, portions 
which are selected as the International lessons. It 
supplements those lessons. It fits its members for the 
ns ligent study of the International Series. It has 
Bible Teaching Section” for training its members 


by gathering into one school the 
more faithful workers of all the States and Terri- 
tories and of Canada. 


THE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Bee Worden: is ave pamebiete othe me by 


issue pmonthly e mem- 
bers, November ist, December ot, fquuary 
1st, February 1st, March ist, il 1st. 





THE STUDY FOR 1887-88, 

The course embraces Old Testament History in 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua 
and Judges ; the Life of Christ contained in Matthew 
15-28; running parallel to the International Lessons 
of 1888; Practical Lessons in Methods of Instruction. 

An annual certificate will be given to all members 
entitled to a grade of 70. A diploma will be given to 
all completing the entire course. 

TERMS: To each member of schools of five or more, 
50 cents, which includes all expense, text-books, etc. 
To isolated members, 75 cents. All welcome to mem- 
bership who desire to study the Scripture. Organize 


atonce in your church and school. Send names of 
president and members, with dues, to 


The Rev. Dr. JAMES A. WORDEN, 
1884 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





x Continental Publishing Co, 
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~ superbly 
Bound in Mo- 
»c0,Full Gilt Edg- 
s, or English Cloth. 
For SampleSheets 
nd Descriptive Cir- 
; ulars, address the 
jontinental Pub. Co. 
CHICAGO. 
Eastern Office, 
323 BROADWAY 


. Salesmen 
Wanted, 








WRITING PAPER 


AND 


ENVELOPES 


t@"Ask your stationer for the new box goods 


of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, 
e*e*%e* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *,%.%o 
*Cream and azure, rough and smooth finish. . e”* 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish.* , * , * 
* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish., * 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. "o's" e 
' * Allneatly put up in quarter ream or quire boxes. 
The handsomest line of Stationeryin the market. * 


Mass, 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
NEW ETCHINGS. 





y* Evening in Finisterre,’?? by W. L. La- 
throp after Jules Breton. 
*Home of Evangeline,’? by F: Rau- 
bicheck after C. R. Grant. 
‘Colonial Days,’”? by Jas. S. King 
after Percy Moran. 
Published by C. KLACKNER, and te 
be obtained ofall Art Dealers, 
All of ** Kiackner’s Publications’’ are 


protected by Sagat. 





Send 
Prints,”’ 


17 East 17th Street, New York. 


for oumbhiin on ‘** Proofs and 











EDUCATION. 


DEST TEACHERS, "8! 


AMERICAN 

AND FOREIGN, 

prom rovided for Families, Schools,Colleges 
Suhel Peac hers supplied with positions. . 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
-w Zvopecty rented and sold. 

i Kindergarten Material, etc. 

IW SCHEMERHOEN & Co. 7 East 1th Street. N. ¥. 


BARRENS SCHOOL ae iL LETIN 
. Syracuse, N. Y., y be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers and to * Jorm no others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 

Send for circular. E.0.} isk, 15 Tremont Place, Boston. 
he all the year. Bestcourse of Busi- 
jness Training. Best facilities. Pleas- 
|antest location. Lowest rates. Sho 

ltime. Most highly recommended Write 


for Catalogue and be convince 
H, COLEMAN, Presat, 


THE, MISSES GRAHAM 


re-open their 8 on Wednesday, 
iFTH AVENUE, New vor 


N. E. BU BEA U_OF BBY CATION, Hiram 
Orcutt, Manager, 3 Somerset St.. oston, “supplies 
teachers w ith d Seairable Seolitene and schoois of every 
grade with good teachers. Send for circulars. 


WANTED, AGENTS, | ETC. 


Cel EMAN NATIONAL BY s}- 
S COLLEGE, Newark 























AGENTS. Puteri i 
1c Pa BEL » etc, 


No risk, quick sales. Territory given, i hh te 
guaranteed. DR, SCOTT, S43 B way 
» WANTED to Sal Our 


AGENTS "0°" BOOKS «GAMES 


$75 per week to worke FS. Send for Circulars and lid 
eral terms, Address, American 1 _Publishin ishing Co., 


HARTFORD, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 8T. LO! 





orse’s feet. 


Sb hence i, $8 3 a ia: Z; Samples worth 810. FREE 
Brewster SatetyRein HolderCo.,Helly, Mich, 
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Financial. 
THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


THE annual meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association began yesterday in 
the city of Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, 
and is still in continuance. We go to 
press at too early a period io make the pro- 
ceedings the subject of comment in our 
columns of this week. One of the papers 
of this city, in anticipation of the meet- 
ing, set forth the following outline of its 
proceedings: 

“The first day’s session will be opened 

with prayer followed by the address of Lo- 
gan C. Murray, of New York, president of 
theassociation. An address of welcome will 
be made by ex-Chief-Justice Daniel Agnew, 
of Pittsburg, after which there will be ad- 
dresses on banking and finance by the Hon. 
Beriah Wilkins, Coatroller Trenholm, the 
Hon. John J. Knox, William P. St. John, 
H. M. Kingman, of Chicago; George S. Coe 
of New York, and others. After a general 
discussion the Clearing-House reports will 
be presented, showing the Clearing-House 
movements throughout the United States 
for the past ten years, and accompanied by 
an address by the Hon Clinton L. Mc- 
Clarty, of Louisville. Among the miscella- 
neous subjects is an address on commercial 
credits and trust receipts by Mr. Charles B. 
Alexander, of New York, to be followed by 
a discussion on panics and their prevention. 
The second day’s session will open with a 
series of papers upon the industrial and 
banking development of the South and 
West. Addresses will follow from Gov. J. 
Proctor Knott, of Kentucky:; Colonel Exall, 
of Texas; Mr. F. R. Malone, of Texas; ex- 
Governor William M. Hoyt, of Philadel- 
phia; Mr. Wright, ot San Francisco; T. F. 
Hinchman, of Detroit, and others. The 
usual report will be presented on defalca- 
tions and forgeries, and the means of pre- 
venting losses to banks. The Hon. John J. 
Knox will address the convention on state 
taxation on national banks, and will pre- 
sent a report on the subject by Mr. Chaun- 
cey P, Williams, of Albany. The Hon Dan- 
iel Agnew will present a paper on the legal 
future of the national banking system. 
The secretary of the association will also 
present his report on the thirty-one reciproc- 
ity treaties between foreign countries and 
the United States for the return of criminals 
charged with forgery, embezzlement, and 
other crimes against property.”’ 
This presents a rich and varied program 
of topics for the consideration and action 
of the association. Bankers, by the very 
terms of their bnsiness, are in direct con- 
tact with the great interests of commerce 
and trade, and with all questions that re- 
late to currency. The institutions which 
they mahage are a necessity to prosper- 
ous human society, and furnish to them 
an amount of experience and sound judg- 
ment in respect to finance that is of great 
value to the general community. We 
shall take occasion hereafter to make ref- 
erence to the proceedings of the American 
Bankers’ Association this year at Pitts- 
burg. 


o—————————— 


EXPLODED HUMBUG. 


THE business men ‘and, as a rule, the 
workingmen of this city and state seem 
to have come to the conclusion that the 
Saturday Half-Holiday Law, passed by 
the last legislature, is simply an attempt 
to humbug the people. Governor Hill, 
that zealous and perfectly unselfish friend 
of labor, started the humbug by recom- 
mending the passage of such a law; and 
lest he should politically profit thereby, 
though no such idea ever entered his 
heart, the Republicans in both houses of 
the legislature cordially concurred with 
him, and meant that the Repnblican Party 
of the state should get its full share in 
any advantages to be gained. 

The people, however, alike employers 
and wage-earners, have already practical- 
ly rendered the law obsolete by paying no 
attention to it, and coutinuing their busi- 
ness on Saturday afternoons just as if no 
such law existed. This shows what they 
think of it. The law would doubtless be 
welcome to workingmen provided that 
they could stop work at every Saturday 
noon and for that day get a full day’s 
wages. But just there comes the rub. 
They can quit work if they choose, as 
they could have done without the law, 
but they cannot do so without a reduction 
in their weekly earnings, They cannot 





earn as much in five days and a half as 
they can in six fall days. Diminished 
production is the necessary consequence 
of diminished labor by one-twelfth, and 
the equally necessary result is diminished 
pay. 

lt is only with the products of labor 
that employers can pay wages atall. They 
must carry these products to the market 
and sell them at the market price in order 
to get the means with which to pay 
wages. The rate of wages which they 
can afford to pay will depend upoa what 
employes produce. Reduce the products of 
labor to the five anda half day system in 
every week, and there will be less products 
to sell, and, of course, less means with 
which to pay labor. When workingmen 
get this idea thoroughly into their heads 
a long step will have been taken toward 
the solution of the labor question, alike 
in respect to the hours of labor and the 
rate of wages. They will at once cease to 
clamor for fewer hours and more pay. 


+> 


BESSEMER STEEL. 


THE Evening Post ost of this city, not long 
since published the following statement, 
under the head of ‘‘ Industrial Items”: 


Mr. J. S. Jeans, in his ‘‘ History of Steel,” 

says that Mr. Beasemer’s patents have 
brought him in £1,057,000 in royalties, of 
which the United States has paid a large 
part, besides what he realized from the 
manufacture of Bessemer steel for many 
years on a large scale at Sheffield, England, 
when he sold alarge amount of this product 
to this country. At the end of the fourteen 
years fixed in the agreemeat under which 
the firm was formed, the works were sold 
for twenty-four times the amount of the 
whole subseribed eapital, and during this 
time the firm had divided fifty-seven times 
the gross capital in profits, so that, by the 
mere eommercial working of the process, 
apart from the patent, each of the five part- 
ners received during the fourteen years, 
eighty-one times his original outlay, or an 
average of nearly cent per cent. every two 
months for the whole time. 
This marvelous financial success rarely 
falis to the lot of mortals. Most men, if 
at all, get rich by slow degrees, and this, 
on the whole, is best for the general inter- 
ests of human society. The occasional 
exceptions do not change the general 
rule. 
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NATIONAL BANKS. 


WE present herewith « @ summary of the 
more important features of the statements 
of some of the national banks of this city, 
which are published elsewhere in full. It 
will be seen from the statements that the 
resources of nearly all of the banks are 
largely on the inerease as compared with 
their last statements. The managers of 
these institutions can certainly “‘ point with 
pride”? to the splendid financial exhibits 
published to-day. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 





NID a. caceededébesedensenwas $27,129,252 
eS er err 5,000,000 
PE iddvindeseswcsetececcciwess 1,305,000 
Undivided profits............... 393,742 





BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 
REBOUTORS. 2.0. ccceccccccccccccesces $24,895,627 
COIR GEOG occ cvecccccesvnsccccees 2,000,000 
andar dahawessSirnkadwenaxnese 1,000,000 
WOGvIGSd PCRS. ..00cccccccdccccecs 496,481 

CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
cine es nendsewene ese $12,587,575 
SUNN GON 5 660ccccconccescascee 2,000,000 
aint. ibctas écebuniecdion 380,000 
Undivided profits................ 190,082 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 

DM. ciicnsebetaabesaus oh $9.236,191 
CBRECRL SEOGK. ccc ccccccces «++  1,000.000 
EERE 200,000 
Undivided profits................ 140,826 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 


ca ranidign wetneawenan ee $31 
grees 3. 
te Rc ann ces eunhasinasih 


y 288s 
S25? 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL NK 

MOGUIGOB cbse cs ccccceccetscceess $27,612,182 
I GNI 60 6.05506.0000000 00050 1,500,000 
Pc ebti eta kstdedewesvawkneee 3,000,000 
Undivided profits............es00. 483,686 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL B 


> 
Z% 
al 


I cadeccecegesnasaccedapne $5,245,277 
OMIM cc sbenecsscaveccesas 600,000 
DP tccdtasetpcsbeveseccadeas 400,000 
Undivided profits............:.... 134,860 
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MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 





I , csncuddionabenieth kde: 254,810 
| acm REE eR: ,000,000 
LEAT EA 400,000 
Un Wwided profits 140,198 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 

I. eis cudehanbancensons $6,527,030 
} wa me wa a aA 1,000,000 

oe A AR pst te OPEC E RRM 170,000 
Undivided profits,.............+6 66,218 





wey, BANE OF THE REPUBLIC. 








Finee te gies sober doer ore n+ 1 TT, Ot 
a stock........ Buc ode cogdache 
Surplus... .i......008 ee cseboagtss 500, 
Undivided profits .............0+6+ 248,431 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
SE oc ccceeacanaken owen $2,743,465 
CEIE GING cckcnessceeies anges 300, 
Since tatty DR ied Seat dette apr % 
Undivided profits. .............+e0 » 48,267 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
RS 05 6:5xieds0edebhsedsoeuen $4,604,865 
UNE cicasincccceceteinnes 600,000 
EE RE TERS 120,000 
Undivided profits. paveecetecesenens 250,956 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
III, 5 an.cccccetacces ee ee $28,065,013 
Capital stock.............s+ esese 2,000,000 
tT Scab s ceensindeanéende nt 1,250,000 
Undivided profits............ .... 477,896 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources....... ju'caahiapelait tcaalen $3,974,821 
SE cs cy accacapscéeeone 1,000,000 
eT af 200,000 
Undivided ‘profits SR eae ‘ 48,246 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK 
BN nncéGacepsooniessese «+. $5,568,353 
Beaten heater 500,000 
I. he iin cede pinkad nee eaunss 500,000 
Undivided profits, ..........+.e000 12,586 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 
INE Cn vc unahuddcdecasanenes $4,858,439 
Capital stock...........5 romnaied 500,000 
Nia. ta cebkasakeuceqeameece 180,000 
Undivided profits................ 78,345 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE feeling now existing in monetary 
circles is much more satisfactory than for 
sometime, as the good showing that has 
been made by the banks has restored confi- 
dence in future financial affairs. Through- 
out the week loanable funds have been 
in abundant supply and borrowers have 
had no difficulty in securing their wants, 
Commercial paper has been accepted with 
more ease, although the local banks show 
an inclination to pursue the conservative 
policy that has governed their transac- 
tions heretofore. The acceptance by the 
Treasury Deparment of the offerings of 
bonds that have been made, has accom- 
plished much toward the establishment 
of the present easy condition of financial 
affairs. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have been available 
at 3 @ 5 per cent., but business has been 
principally at 4 @ 44 per cent. Commer- 
cial paper has ruled quiet and steady with 
a moderate demand. First-class endorsed 
bills, with sixty or ninety days to run, 
have been taken at 6 @6} per cent. dis- 
count, four months at 64 @7, and good 
single-named paper at 7 @ 8. 

STOCK MARKET. 


Although the business of the stock mar- 
ket is not specially active, there seems to 
be a better feeling, which is being strength- 
ened by legitimate influences, and the 
prospect of an advance in prices is very 
favorable, as the low price at which good 
securities are selling cannot continue very 
long while railroad traffic remains in the 
excellent condition it is at present. The 
cause for the unsettled feeling that has 
been prevalent is attributed to the dissat- 
isfaction on the part of President Garrett 
of the Baltimore and Ohio with the meth- 
ods of the syndicate which, in his absence, 
contracted for the transfer of the B. and O. 
Telegraph to the Western Union; whether 
this event will have any permanent influ- 
ence is a matter for the future to deter- 
mine. At the close of the week the mar- 
ket was feverish, but prices were steady. 

*U. S. BONDS. 

The market for government bonds was 

quiet and with but little demand. Prices, 


however, were firm, and at the close were 
as follows: 





Currency 6s, 1809... 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed a decrease 
in reserve of $904,350. The surplus now 
amounts to $8,112,750. The changes in 
the average show an increase in loans of 
$3, 393, 800, a decrease in specie of $170,300, 
an increase in legal tenders of $403,000, an 
increase in deposits of $4,548,200, and a 
decrease in circulation of $15,700. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The Foreign Exchange market was dull 
and featureless. Posted rates were un- 


changed at $4.80} @ $4.85. On Saturday 
actual business was done at $4.793@ 
$4.80 for 60-day bills, $4.244@4.84} for de- 
mand, 4.844@$4.844 for cable transfers, 
and $4.78}@$4.78} for commercial bills. 
Continental was dull, Francs were quoted 





at 5.263@5.273 for long and 5.248@5.25 for 
short. Relchsmariey s at 944 and 94§, and 
Guilders at 39%, and 40, 


DIVIDENDS. 
The Atchison, Topeka.and Santa Fé 
Railroad Company has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of one dollar and seventy- 


od cents per share, payable November 
5th. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 
Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 
Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
securities furnished on request either personally 
by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 


Execute orders for all Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain ane Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
a and West Indies 


Issue Commertial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 


BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


Nassau St., corner of Wall 
Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 

ANKING HOUSE OF 
- = ” HENRY CLEWS & CO.,, 
13 AND 15 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
Pe a allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Evert 


sions, and Petroleum for investment or on mar, 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston. and Philad Ei. 


J. &W. SELIGMAN & CO. 


BANKERS, 
19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 


SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
i PART OF ERICA. PE, ASIA, AF- 


R 
GE AND MA 


























S OF EXCH TEL- 
EGRAPHIC Sears ERS oF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA 











PER CENT 


Per an.um, frst mort gages on productive Real 
ed by Tocoma National 


Estate, Loa 
—-+ ramen EAST AND WEST. Cor- 
respondence Sollcite 


dress ALLEN ALLEN C. “MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


KANSAS INV oNTSTUENT COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital and § $225,000. 00 
Devotes its entire sttontient re negotiating First Mort- 

gage I ns for Eastern Investors. 
Absolute afe 


ty. Good Rates, 
‘or references and further 

H. E. Bali, Pres’t. oon. - Morrell, 

B. R. Wheeler, Sec'y.  P.T. Bartlett, Ass’ 


_ Topeka, Kan. i31 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated In the best —— of lowa, 
braska and Dakota. mecunees & n business and 
residence puapertse & Mee Moines. For particulars 
and references, address, 

DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO., 

Des on i ual 
Or, R. E. Gorpenter 38 Park R 
Edward Forsythe, 105 $ Walnut Street, Phila, 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


— ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
& Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Investments made. Money loaned. Interest 
coll We have a very lange list of pro 
. Paul ‘and its environs. ferences: 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German- 
solleltad Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 


J. B. TABOUR, 


ATE AND LO 


325 Hennep yoo AND Loans Minn. 
Ly ae! The rpe Securit ngs Bank Mingesstes Presi- 
: pondence 80 ge A 9 








ice-Pres’t. 
"t-Sec’y. 











Cou- 





net 7 and 8 per cen 

















October 18, 1887.] 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








(1829) 87 








A. 8. HATCH & (0,, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bougkt and sold on commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
bet, 

Active stocks and bends listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 


prices NET, 
Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 
And One-Half the Profits, on 
Guaranteed Investment Contracts. 
We place Investments in Reai Estate and 





ive Invest- 
ment Contracts, whereby we agree to give the in- 
vestor the advantage of our best judgment. attend to 
all business connected with same, take res in your 
Bese | and sell for you whena good fit can 
We agree to return to the investor the 
principe al, 8 per cent. interest, and one-half the profits 
E en that. For our services we take nothing but one- 
alf the 


ee after you have received your money 
back wit! 


r cent. interest. In long experience, we 
ailed to realize for our clients a hand- 
Send for Investment contract and refer- 


have never 
some profit. 
ences. 


Richardson, Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 


6% and 8% MORTGAGES 


On eae my City and Farm Property. 
Ww. S. BRADDOCK, 


No, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St Paul, Minn, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO, 


113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Capital, Fully Paid................. $1,000,000 


THIS COMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN, 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINES: 


Receives Money on Deposit subject to check, ie al- 
lows interest on balances. 


All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY, ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 

DIA RUS ETC 
ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 


An authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Fund, 











ROWLAND N. HAZARD, President, 
GEORGE S. HART, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM 3. SNOW, Secreta 
a THURSTON, 


Reg ore: 


rea surer. 


GEORGE H. PO 
JOHN L. MACA 
James M. VARNUM, 


ACE C, ANDREWS, 


JOHN I. BLAIK. JOHN D. MEY 
EDW. F. NING, F 
ROWLAND N. HAZARD, JOHN 

EOR RT xX a hore G. BLACK. 


WM. B. DINSMORE, 
ELIAS LEWIS, JR., 
JULES ALDIGE 


FRANK C, HO LUINS, 
THOMAS L. WATSON, 
ELIAS C. BENEDICT, 
WILLIAM P - ANDERSO 





CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7%” MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Farms, Both princi- 
paland RTT pasousee 
Overi aned, Six years’ Expe 
ence, eH “y oor Forms, Information and 
rience. Wr 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota, 
THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital FIRS paid), $250,000, Assets, $792,626.78. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS & 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgag e Loans, as hereto- 
fore, drawing 7 Per Cent PGuaranteed. Also luv 
and 15 year 6 Per Cent Cold oe ebentures. 
000 is secured by 





Twelve years phe ot ony More than 2,000 the es can 
testify to the prempenees, ae | and satisfaction of 
their parostments. York Office, 137 Poentuen, 
€. C. Hine & Sen, Agts. Aibezy, N.Y. Office, Tweddle Building, 
- : Be mail A “Co., Agts. ton Office, 34 School Street. 
Te gy Send for Pamphiets, Forms and Ful 
Tneseuniiek. H. PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENCE, Kad- 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres, 
Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 65| ; 


The Old Reliable, 
loan made is carefull cofice of the by an expe- 
Examiner sent from the ry) oe of the Company 

asalary and not a commission. His repo 

with a all the p: a commas with the tenn, are care- 
ay 2 reviewed by an officer of the Company before 

approved. Fifteen years’ ex phage 
SDOULOOIY nouotiated (without loss Colleges, 
cave Vv inourence Co. tA Tie 


46 Congress Street,Geo. M. Stearns, 
manager, Phila ans office, 713° Walnut Street, 


Mertcege Bs Bank and Investment Co..of Dak. 
Send cortitlccsensd of ‘deposit | i 
terest, wand de 


si near you for whom it nae made 
reference, ELA 





Eve 
—— 


over 





re- 
inv Svestmente as 
MEARS, President. 


Jarvis-Conklin. 
MORTGAGE TRUST C0, 


ANSAS CITY, MISSO Ja? | 
Serple al RANSAS 






MPDIGG...-. once neneecee sees 
eeerve scicieibibi yo : 
sibes dy ate ~ = ok ¢ pee, 
J and years, 
G I i 1 Investor 
fer daar tata tea dat ae ar 
ares , a. e@ amount 0! e 10an, e 
Mercantile Lay 3 “ pany of New Yor kk, 


Pir t estire pald-up capital 

of 7 offers _GUARANTE TEED. wR x eR 
rst moi us 

erty and improved farms in KANSAS. and MISSO OUR 
Call at 07 or write for full particulars to 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
New York City 239 Rreetwa '. 





Providence, R, |.. 27 ouse St. 
Philad elphia ‘Pa., 144 South 4th St. 
London, Engiand, % Gresham St. 
ply ‘“- he 
ne ol aabe Se ae ry AY interests obtain- 
ed. Send foe os or oint Investment Plan. 
ank Eyster, SMITH & ts. ACKSON 
References ma. & Lardner, Investment Agents, 
here Am. Ex. Bank. t Duluth, Minn. 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
NIL, 006 dntsnscnmneennenbun — 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 20UG87, and SOLD 


ON COMMISSION. 
PROPERTY RENTED 72¢%"%4 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 
T AXES and assessments looked after and 


paid. 
LOANS 


on First Lat nde for aterm of years 
J. 8. CHICK, Pres’t. 


carefully ne; 
wa CHICK, ry icePres't- F. 





w.J. ANDERSON, Cash. 
N. CHICK, Ass’t Cash. 
lay 





Natio ral, Bank of Kansas ‘it 
n ank o a 

Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $260,000. 

This is the latgest bank and docs the largest bust- 
ness of any bank in this section of the United 8 

and receives the asus a f Bank ers, Mer- 
cheats, i Manufacturers and individua on most favor- 
able terms, 





SAFE INVESTMENTS 


IN 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 


Address J. H. SHARP, 
Balath, Minn. 








THEO, §. CASE, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


R IN SECURITIES, 
197 Weat vt Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, a 
nually’ yithout cost or r to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and a Send for Mem et, 
“ Information to investors 














LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


ape Capital, 8100,000. 


6 Par cs cont. debentures 6 and li years, 
goagred oo on farme and clty property 
ip Kansas an nd. Bie held in rus trust by the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, Boston, 
for the prompt tof the and rest 
of the bonds. bonds are ly the safest and 
— cnesrinent, @ Offered. Also qenrantes mort- 
gages yields ng from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 
payable pa may, 
OFFICES: 


Ne. 131 DEVONSHIRE ST., Beston, 


Ne. 111 WEST STH S?T., Kansas City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


PURE ORT YE GO WRIT OF, TRE 











fon, at New York ay. of ‘New York, 
at the close of busin tober Sth, 1887: 
RESOURCES, 
Yoens and discounts 
OVOrdralts.......ceseecsecesceese 































U. 8. ns circulation, 4¢ per 
MERE 0 casenoccocaponcengcovecesessosescceces 
Other stoc' and mortgages. 00 
Due from other yaaa tw 2 
so from poms epee i =~! and bankers K 
Bea Recrraascongsanyccsessees 8 
Bills of Scher banks oo 
Fractional ~ ay currency, nickels = ” 
M ~ -wadbadeatanaionaton ; a 
PRC 726,986 00 
Redemption —_ with U.S. sseneurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)..............s0++ 2.250 00 
TOG, cccconccvcescccgcssvecersceseeccnese $24,895,626 50 
| eerpeeniebnee o 
00 
45 
0 
00 
00 
B82 13 
458 61 
pcocapepecenece 372 98 
Due to other national banks. 15 
Due to other banks and bankers.......... 1,487,020 28 
5 


Tota $24,895,126 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY O¥ NEW 


ORK, 88. 
1E.8. MASON, Cashier of the Bank of New York, 
National Banki Association, do solemnly swear 
thatthe above statement is true to the bestof my 
knowledge and belief. 
MASON, Cashier. 


Ez. S. 
Subsertbed and sworn to “re 5 me ne this 7th da aay ‘of 


October, 1887: HA 
Notary Public ? low York i 
Correct—Attest: 
i wart KELLY, 
H. AIDLAW, Directors. 
Cia. = FRY, . 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF | 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL ive of he alt 
of New York, at the close of business October 5th, 1 
RESOURCES. 






Loans and discounts...........-.ccscesseees $6,328,149 67 
OVOTEPALES. ......ccccccccccccocsccccccccccccs 471 15 
U. 8, bonds to secure cireulation Hepehere 1,000,000 CO 
Other stocks, and bonds...........sesseeeees 3,000 Ou 


Real estate banking-hoase.. 
a paid.. 
Piccecreasces: 
Bills of other banks. 
—— and other 





sine ‘tien national banks. 
m state banks and 
banke’ 


Redemption fund with U. 8. 
Treasurer oe per cent. of 








COCHRAN & WALSH, 


St. Paul and Duluth, Minn. 


Dealers in Mortgage Loans on Improved City Prop- 
erty. Eighteen years’ experience. 


MORTGAGES. 


Choice Mortgages always on hand at the New York 
office. W. 3B. MEIKLE, 18 Wall St., New York. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ERGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of $10.0, st 
fers Graranteed Iowa Mortga es, a 
cent, ten-year debentures (its own Aewicny sec sectived 


by first mo: ted with the American 
lees ‘and Pact d es Of New York. Abundant 


% FARM MORTGAGES 


Interest and Principal Paid at 
AHERICAN EXCHANGE NAT'L BANK, Now York, 


WITHOUT A DAY’S DELAY. 


Security 3 to 6 times loan. 6 yrs’ experience. 


NOT A LOSS OF ANY KIND. 


Address for Circulars and Information, 


North Dakotal Loan &TrustCo. 
GILBERT A. PIERC Jamestown, Dak. 


ALFRED DICKEY, ¥. r & Treas. 


FQ EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 

at New York, in the State of New York = the close 
of business on the  — ee of October, 1 
















ESOURCES. 
Loans and enemas | (see schedule)....... $16,499.759 74 
Ov erdrafts eecccccegocccocccccoenssogccoccoces 988 52 
U. bonds to secure circulation (par 
vi Va. bs endennesevipsecegnenens suenaenoawes 50,000 00 


Other stocks, bonds one _martgages, mar- 
ket value (see schedu 

Due from other — ay banks 

Due from state and private bank and 





361,440 13 
2,476,563 32 











bankers (see schedule) 589,558 89 

ics ccocesccecoccnseceseseeecocecsce 907,145 46 

rent expenses and taxes paid...... ... 70,496 00 
Checks and other cash items (see — 

SER patucwahonssgeese ges cogssoeussstsscenee 103,658 07 
Exchanges for Cepestag-neuse. 873. 02 
Bills - other bank 681 90 

: oammenniiinaes 2,216,607 84 
Lbgal-tender TITER covecccccsccscccces cece 53,000 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 

per cent. redemption fund).............. 11,500 00 





LIABILITIES. 


Capisal +! paid in 














Individual sepia to check.. 12,707,654 61 
Demand oust tes of deposit 75,064 38 
Certified checks............... 1 10 
Due to are -- SE bank: 4,502,263 21 
4 to state and private wae and bank- 
peedsceecsses Corccccccccccccccessccccccoccs. SONS 41 
capecereascsoccccosoresosesosctgeeees noo OM 129,251 99 
STATE OF NEw YorK, COUNTY OF ° 88: 


KD BURNS, Cc potter. 





Sworn to and subscribed. aan Be day of 
October, 1887. Wo. Ives WA 
o a Notary Public, New New York. 
‘orrec SO." 
' T. 


Directors. 


R. M 
| DUMONT Welle 








cir 





A eonsenppeherene 






Capital stock paid in 
8 +s MUS LUMA. .....cceerscesecseeese 
vided profits, net.............. 
National bank. "bes tstanding 
a unpaid 





3,058 90— 7,815,300 19 


Tota $10,2514.809 90 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 


Il, FRED’K B. Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the ) te- 
ment is true, to the best of yt knowledge 5 lef. 
F HENCK, Cashier 
wm ig and sworn to before. me ae y of 
N, 


October, Y 
Notary Pubilic, ‘N.Y. County, 


Correct—Attest- 
CHARLES M. VAIL, 
Be AC WALLACH, 


"{ Directors. 
WM. P. ST. JOHN, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

Ae’. THIRD NATIONAL BANK, ofthe Cit; 

York;at New York, inthe State ot New York, 
close of business, October 5th, 1887. 
RESOURCES. 


of New 
at the 
















se cocweccooseveyeceyegepece 10,759 37 
o S. bonds to secure circulation. . Wan 2 
Other stocks, an ortgages 
Due from other national a ° 872,411 77 
Due from state banks and bankers 9,160 72 
CREA] CBCALO..00.cccccecocesccccevescoess 8.423 56 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 80.005 
Premium = Monee -eeeneeedenssoecongh aces 4,831 25 
Checks and other cash items. $703 13 
mpaenges for n-psocipnea 
pe geoutnase 873,982 11 
Bills of of other ban. 11,603 00 
Frational pe gurrency, ie 


—. and-ce 





DOOR. cccccccceccoecgacs 
Capital stock paid in 
Sar pias tane BBRE voes.ccces 
Undivided profits 
Dividends umpald.......,....cccceceeescesses 
Individual deposits subject to 
Geaccsanatserssasevecarsaged $1,435,084 61 
oo certificates be etl 
a 9,704 05 
obrtitiea SD nae cnn'se0.000n 254,934 30 
Cashier's checks outstanding.. 20,310 87 
—-——_ 1720933 63 
Due to wy national banks. 2,936,733 87 
~— tate banks and bank- 2 


Total 
Prats OF bd YORK OR 
1G. L. HU ew Nonx, C yi ed oft the above-named 
bank, do —, swear th t the above statement is 
true to the best o' my know and e 
NGS, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn ‘tg befor "pefore me, this. as day of 


October, 1887. EB DELM 
Notary Public. x. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
GEO. CHAPMAN, 
POST, 


H, A. Directors. 
PARKER OS Roy.4 


0/ AND HALF PROFITS 
I INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 

Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 


ONE-HALF (}) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (34) the profits instead of commissicns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 per cent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paal, Minn. 


FARM LOANS 


ne, Ae FIRST MORTGAGES 
% % Interest to Investors. 
i Tim 


- GOVERNMENT 
bl Semi-Aazuall 
BONDS !: Interest t payable § e mica aes y 
ears’ ex erience, and Tite Lest a Dellar 
jad any cus Best of reference given as to abi 


anton ity, and finanetal ——— > pore Re ep money 
n, write us for circular a ddress, 


Lebold, Fisher & Co., eats te 


y pore nr lh on we node $e Rev. W. A. Welsher, D.D. 
poy it Pastor, Abilene. Kenan, formerly Chalrman 
W one Committee Miss ary Board, and Re 

lin, px ~ ty ve Pa. 


THE meee BANKING co. 


ital Stock, Paid u $200,000 
= PER CE 4 = BO GAGE 
le at 4th N. E BON! a8. 
Guaran First st Mo rtgages. Organioed 
Under same supervision as the Savings 
by the Stai k Commissioners. 
SecurityCo. “Hartford, trustee. Send forcircular. 
PORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


E} 
lp NATIONAL SHOE AND LE R BANK, at 
ew York, in the State of New York 3 the close of 


















business, October 5th, 1867: 
RESOURCES $2,266,510 07 
0. 
1,366 63 
S. bonds to secure circulation 500,000 
Oiner stocks, bond 184,681 25 
Due from other nat 817,320 16 





















Real estate, furniture and fixtures. 9 
Current expenses an’ es pal 79 
Premiums paid..............++++ 00 
Checks and other cash items.. 02 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 66 
HEED GE GEROE DOME, 200 ccc cccscncaceoveeses 00 
veaesenas paper currency, nickels and * 
GOB a cc cs cccccccecocgeccescocvonegsocsoosess 
Pn esenshedbdekabese 586,403 00 
iagel-tonder 310,000 00 
emption tend ¢ with 
per cent. of circulation). 22,500 00 
Win civsnvccesanees senbssesenerevessans $4,858,439 46 
Cunttal antes pada SA ABILSTInS. 0 
apital s DORE OB... ccccceccccecccccccses be riven 
purpie 7. pénecescose 00 
Undivided profits...............+++. 78a45 11 
National bani rnoiea outstanding... 445.060 00 
Dividends unpaid..............060+ «+ 92 
ndividual de che subject to ee 2,234.727 69 
Demand certificates of deposit...... 13,833 7 
Certified checks..........+.+..+0++ 55,125 51 
Cashier’s ome outstanding. 
Due to other national banks......... 1,064.505 20 
Due to state banks and bankers........... i 
eo reeworonscscvcescese ccccncusoseceue una. 46 


Total 
a yt OF NEW oan, COUNTY OF NEW. 
AUGUSTUS M. SCRIBA, Cashier ofthe “Sere- 
saan bank, do solemnly — ae the above state- 
ment is true, to ee best of m wledge and belief. 
GUSTUS. im SCKI A, Comins. 
Subscribed ond ane to before me this 8th day of 


October, 1887. 
E. J. ANTHONY, Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certiticate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 
THOMAS PORTER 
ABRAHAM BUSSING, ( Directors. 





OHN M.CRANE, '§ 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, at York, in 


the State of New York, at the com of business Oc- 








tober 5th, 1887 : 
BESCURCES. 

Loans and discounts 

Overdr: =. paoaeccegeeceescesecscesecsasosscce 7 
United S 8 bonds to secure circulation. 400,000 00 
Other ba my ds and mortgages..... eee 278,713 89 
Due from other national banks............ 1,258,318 46 
Due from state banks and bankers....... 94,985 78 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures:....... 600,000 00 
Current expense and taxes paid.......... 17,240 06 
Checks and othercash items............... 28,223 94 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 7,630, 52 











Fractional paper currency, nickels and 






= See BADOB 000 capccccccece cccnncese 1,125,070 WO 
U. S. certificates of deposit for legal 

RINT: 0 occapevessoccscee: ongseponceguvens 60,000 00 
Redemption fund with United States 

Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 18,000.00 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund............ss0++ 

TOO CT na ccocsestocacsevscsscnce 
National bank-notes outstanding........ 
Dividends unpaid. 











Individual deposits su +4 check 

Demand certificates of de 90,938 32 

Cashier’s checks outstan = 87,840 58 

Due to other national banks. 928,408 58 

Due to state banks and bankers... 667,377 00 
perthe renepeiant: apevcoensanecsstpenel 750,664. 07 


Tota! $31,750,664 
Stats OF New YorkK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.2 
I, HENRY BUCKHOUT, Cashier of the abov 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
1 is true to the best of my knowledge and 


HENRY BUCKHOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of 
October, 1887. 
D. G. FANNING. 
Notary Puvtic. 


ie be! H.INMAN, 


Correct—Attest: 





R. T. WILSON, ’ pirectors. 
0. D. BALDWIN, ) 








MINNESOTA MORTGAGE LOANS! 
6% TO 8% 


NET. 
The rey sECURIEY,, f for non-resident 
VY, PR ENT « Loans range from to $5,000 
pg jeans net Ye ender’? to Go AS ie Pe Lig 8 yn aay and 
goodre —_—- iT NATIONAL BANK, Ano nn. 






















(1330) ; 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





er 


[October 18, 1887, 








Reeond, OF THE CONpITION OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK "| yew York city, at 
the close of business October 5th, 





ana IU whee Es 
Loans and discounts.. > $16,262,170 47 
Sin dunccncepecchcndecse se 4,952 29 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 00 
United States bonds to secure deposits,. . 250,00 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages....... $23,800 50 
Due from other national banks............ 1,883,377 98 


Due from state and private 


banks and 


Other real estate 
Premiums paid. 
Checks and other 
Exc hanges for Clearing- Sous 
Bills of other banks........ 







Fractional currency, nic 1,691 90 
cs a es a vee 5,984,287 30 
Le nc cs bgnansvcagess, 450006000ees0 523,090 UO 
United States certiticates of deposit for 
RE 5 aR A te E 42,000 00 
Redemption fund with United States 
SP inctenbccpbercwaprestengocevacecece 2,250 00 
i casdbiee ds Gesinatedhtedésedtsceduushe $28,055,015 48 
LIABILITIES 
Sogteal Ss nctivkinukbavubenentsienedtancn $2,000,000 0u 


1,250,000 00 
477,599 59 
89,550 UO 





Gireuls ation ms anding.. 
SS ae 
Individual deposits subject to check...... 
Demand certiticates of deposits. 
Certitied checks 
Deposits of U.S. disbursing omer bdesense 
Due to other national banks............... 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 





As, 595 If 
1977219 il 
9,112,763 50 


Tota 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW ¥ 

I, E. K, WRIGHT, ‘Uashier of the N: dional 
Bank, New York city, do solemnly swea: that the 
above statement is true, to the best of my knowledge 
and -belief. E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 

Sworn to and subscribed eee me this Sth day of 
October, 187. kO. 3. HICKOK, 
New York County. 


GEO. H. POTTS 
J. Be PARKER: 
GEO. S. HART, § 


JD EPoRT OF May c OE DEFION OF “THE 
IMPORTERS’ AN DERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK Of NEW vor. a Now York, in the State 
of New York, at the close of business on the 5th day 
of October, Is>7. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts.. 


‘Park 


metary Public, 
Correct— Attest 


£ Directors. 





coccvesees $18,132,; at 53 
71 
















U. 5. bonds to secure circulation... 1, 100.00 Ww 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages..... W 00 
Due from other national banks..... Pye 42 
Due A, state and private be anks and 
. Tee 43,432 15 
Banking. house... 200,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 14 YO 
Checks and other cash items...... 174,805 56 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 1,462,728 49 
BUEN GE GORGE OBTEB. «6 6000s ccocsccccccccocs 154,417 LO 
Fractiopal paper curre ncy, nickels and 
COMES 2. cc rccccsesccccccscccseccneceetessones 620 00 
Specie, viz 
Gold coin.. ee 
Gold Tre asury ¢ certiticates.. 2,665,000 00 
Gold Clearinz-house cer- 
Dnndevetenseacsné. seen 1,375,000 00 
, Dilver Giiscccees aeower 19,000 00— 4,294,000 00 
CN _’ SELLE LOT ODA ME o,207 00 
if S. certificates of deposit for legal 
tender notes (Sec. 5193 Kev. Stat De nccese 500,000 00 
Redemption fund with Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. on ciroulation) beceséues 49,500 00 
Total... 3 $27,612,181 79 
AA 
Capital stock paid in... 1,500,060 00 
Surplus fund 3,000,000 00 
Undivided profits... ° 453,606 07 
National bank circulation outstanding... 978,482 00 
State bank circulation outstanding. 5,7 
IEE WUE Sdcdcececcose cocccecesece 5,550 OU 


Individual deposits subject to 
chec . $7,950,048 63 
Demand. ‘certificates of de- 





posit 
Seenies checks 
Cashier's checks 
in 


: eae sa and- 
563,144 85— 8,784,938 89 
9,376,796 39 


3 477,02 023 44 


ere eee $27.6 612 2,181 79 
STATE OF NEW_ YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, $8: 
I, EDWARD TOWNSE ND, Cashier of the !mport- 
ers’ and Traders’ National Bank of New York, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Sworn te ond subseribed before me this 8th day of 
October, 1 LOUIS GRUNHUT 
cia Public, Co. of N. Y. 
Correct—/ Aten: 


° PERKINS 
P, v ‘AN VOLKE Abit RGH, 
a EDWARD C. Rit 


Rerekr 9 OF TBR. Cc CONDITION OF THE 
at ew 
York, in the hate ot Now York, at the close of busi- 
ness, October Sth, 1#87: 
RESOURCES. 
ee ee x 
a ig Di sndskénetebncstenssbassesesceosons “R54 7 


Due to other national banks.... ..... 
Due to state and private bank: 
ers 








’ Directors. 


S. bonds to secure olre ulation....... 50,000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure deposit.............. 200.0 60 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortanges 141,670 38 






Due from other national banks. . 
Due from state banks and bank 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures 
Current expenses and taxes paid 
Fremiame De gacbachtnccsasccesvs 


83,04 58 











Checks and other cash items......... nem 200 38 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............. oot 691 aa 
PRAMS OF GEROP DANKS......00cccccscccccvccecee 6,500 00 
vrae one al paper currency, nickels and 

Lada o0eeecccesonccesccnecsesesossbouces 5,800 00 

Bpecie, apd cedadecacosooccessseccesececscsoss Least ib 
EMGRIAGRGET BOCES, 2000s cccccecrcceccccscccs 355,185 00 
United States certificates of deposit for 

I, ..ccogtheatinans etastioeseveste 580,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasure 

5 per cent. of circulation)................. 2,250 00 
ue from United States Treasurer 

other than 5 per cent. redemption 

Bs Beco cocnaccecvceseevectesaestbocesssece 5,000 00 

SNS bch inaiinieh Sahichiaiiake « $12,587,574 55 
LIABIL ITIES. 

Capital stock paid in. $2,000,000 00 

. 380,000 00 









Surplus fund.... 
Undivide ~d profits. 
National bank notes ou 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to ch 
mand certificates of deposit. 

Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.. 
United States deposits.............cseeeecee 
Deposits of United States disbursing 

OTB. 000 cccccccccccee cesses secesccescces 42,777 48 
Due to other national banks............. 


4,148,929 22 
Due to state banks and bankers........... 907: 461 05 





190,682 12 
45,000 00 





10,569 68 
144, ia 18 
56,167 57 
87,302 95 






Mis nusnsncdsneunuannesdbseseusbecassiens $12,58 4 55 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, : 

I, EDW’D SKILLIN, Cashier of the above- named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my keowledge and belief. 

{DW D SKILLIN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of 
October, 1887. VM . CHAPMAN 

Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest: 

MON BERN USIMER, ) 
28 { 


WM ‘ 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, } 


1% GOLD Q% 


(Semi-annually 5 and7 years.) 


ist MORTGAGE "LOANS 


Interest and principal guaranteed Loans, ana apso- 
lute satisfaction in every e*se. pov pRicy on on sologeed city prop- 
erty. Best of references. Security three to six times the loag. 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 8. Bonds, in N.Y. Exchange, or at 
your own bank. Nothing safer or more desirable. Send or map. 

of, in advance on six and nine months’ Loans. Security 


O70 cin Sess County Bank, 
N.C. MERRILL, President NESS CITY, Kansas. 


For duplicate loan and full information, appt apply to o Easterr 
40 WATER 8T., Boston, Mass. ALVORD, Man, 
Wil call on parties Boston or victatty if desired. ] 





BF ORs OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


ONTINENTAL NATIO. New York, 
at the close of bus’ oh the day of Serober, 1st: 
e mages RESOURCES. 
Loans and djscounts,......,....csescseveeee 


$4,173,913 88 
447 84 









Overdra ccd eqeseceseecccaseeces 

U. S.*bonds to secure circalation. 
U.S. bonds on hand 
Other stocks, bond 


sand mortgages 













Due from other national banks,........... 197,255 84 
Due from state and private banks and 

Mc sechesepsécmeniesconteccdeacduecse 23,692 46 
Banking-house........- 000 
Other real estate...... ....s....055- U0 
Current expenses and taxes paid. O73 
INE BE ccoscacdscceestecoce 12,673 12 
Checks and other cash item. 105 
Exchanges for C loartne house 2, 51.219 16 
Bills of other banks.. 
Fractional currency ( 8 
SPeClO. ......-eereseeeees 959,450 10 
Legal-tender notes.. 474,563 UO 
Redemption fund with U Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation)..........0 sss+e0s 2,250 00 

ee ee ae ee eer $9,286,191 11 
LtABILITiES. 
Capital sock EE Sh ntrendbaubanaccinctgnian $1,000,000 00 
pares fas fund....... oe 200,000 00 
Undivided ait 140,825 73 
National bank-notes outstanding. 000 U0 
PD MED: cc ccstveccebecedboscesecces 7.720 52 
ts: . 

Individuals...........0ss00e00. 2,636,646 35 

National banks 2,280,780 87 

ate banks ane bankers. bar} o 

ertiticates of deposit.. 2 
Acceptances ...:.......+ 2,316,742 68 
Cashier’s checks.. . 535 54 

TUE, waccenbcnsensiedemnsaotnneesoedesbins $32 a, 191 11 


spate or New YORK, Cou NEW K, 88.: 
ALFRED H. TISIPSON, Cashier of the above- 
natoal bank, do solemnly aie that the above state- 
ment is true, to ee rt of my knowledge and_ belief. 
FRED ih. a att PSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and f orn to ee me — t1 day of 
October, 1887. GEORGE H. 
Notary 1 Public, N 


aa Usente. 
Correct—Atte: 
NOR ACE PORTER, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, t Directors. 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 


>EPORT OF THE © OND ITION bd 
Hk NATIONAL BUTCHEKS’ AND DR 
EKS’ BANK at New York,in tne State of New York, 
at the close of business, October ih, 1887: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and GIRCORTEB. 6. cccccsccccccccccocess 
Overdraft 
ss ae to secure circulation...... 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages.. 
Due from other national banks.... 













Due from state banks aad bankers.. Wort 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures wow 0 
Current expenses and taxes paid 11,069 58 
PIE IRE. socnccccenecsece 58,821 86 
Checks and other cash items.. 27,175 88 
Exchanges for Clearinug-house 138,851 53 
PEGE WO cancacesscngrescgsecenss $4,618 00 
kractional paper currency, nickels and 

ce = 5,562 81 

NG, sandccnssensen 382,289 50 
Eogal- tender notes 71,684 Ou 
Kedemption fund with U.> By" 

(5 per cent. of circulation) p paageesonpernees 13,500 00 

ssc tnecatddendgdescdtnceds pibinecesenns $2,743,465 40 


— IABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid i 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 
National bank-notes outstanding. ee 
Dividends unpaid. .............0+eceeeeee eo 
Individual deposits subject to check..... 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 












WER. carcsesesagcsonasccesevsevecessaveces $2,743,465 40 40 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38. 
I, WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 

named bank, ys solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my knowledge and be- 


lief. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
Subscrited and sworn to before 9 this sth day of 
October, 1887. Jos. E. KEHOE, 


Notary Public. N.Y. County. 


Cunvest—Attems 
“a. BRINCKERHOFFP, 
S C. CHAMBERLAIN, 
JNO. B. COTTE, 


Réxgto: OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business, 
October 5th, 1887: 

RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts...........+....seeeeeee 

8. bonds to secure circulation.. *e 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages 
Due from other national banks...... 


' Directors. 





$2,741,667 49 
50,000 ( 










Due from state banks and bankers. 55, 
BOOS QUNEs v.00 0s consescecescacesenzese 274 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 3,. 
Checks and other cash items...... a 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. ouua 246,17 
ET SET WE, oo ca cacwecéeharénceacses 2,500 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

Gs 0kctegcan> sesconedeswenhescucnmensnase 772 41 
pecte  connnimadinabie 451,429 65 

Legal tender notes 156,312 60 
U.S. certificates of deposit for legal ten- 

Bde tare “aknt ic ec tnn xtiaatnaasaaces 15,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation)........  .. ... 2,250 00 





ir ivesckantiecesdemenesensecs 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund........... 
Undivided Pronts. ...cccccecccccccccee 
National bank- notes outstanding. . 
State bank-notes outstanding....... 


$4,604,864 98 






EE Mo cccnnnnaeenceasienese 1,177 73 
Individual deposits subject to check.. 3,200,024 19 

mand certificates of deposit ........ 1,831 00 
Certified checks...,.....:.... eéee 79,394 55 
Cashier's checks outstanding..... 36 54 
Due toother national banks...... 31,804 12 
Due to state banks and bankers.. 89,357 97 
Notes and bills rediscounted..... ee 100,000 00 
ee ee IO GE censeccsccscaccoccnerec 10,000 00 

RR En on Eee 604,564 98 





$4. 
a a OF YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, D. NEB OUT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, -_ a swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my know tenae and belief. 
D. C, TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to Sales wey this’ ith day of 


October, 1587. OE, 
Notary *Public. 
JAS, M. MCLEAN 
w. 


. VALENTINE, Pre 
___ EDWARD SCHELL, S 


ey FARM 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER, COLO,, 


Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 
proved farms worth “eee to five times the amount of 


Correct—Attest; 





the loan. Interest 8 cent., payable semi-annually 
by coupons. Interesi and principal collected and re- 
mitted us without charge. 


All loahs receive our careful personal super- 
vision, All titles approved Oy. our at 
r cent. loans on_ choice beaver « ity prop- 


N & DrcKiNson, 
ankers Denver, Colo, 


The Kansa stn & B nkin Co. 
rity Ate ISON euK g . 
RENATOR INGALLS.......cccccccsccccces ” ident 
ae onpunaaeul a7 semi-annual interest cou 
able at Chatham" National Bank, New York. 
Becuted by mortgages on improved farms in Eastern 
oe and Nebraska only. No loans made in the 
y+ Te - qoete e experience. Highest ref- 
erences. dress R. M. MANLEY, Manager Eastern 
Office, 187 Broadway, N. Y. 














EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF  ~ UNITED 

















STATES NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
=e o State Bee” York, at t the Plane of business, Oc- 
RESOU CRS. 

Loans aad distonnts. bi ieee $8,173,500 44 
1,163 16 | 
50.000 g ; 
Other stocks, bonds and rt 193,209 96 
mortgages., 
ae from other National banks........... 824,848 89 
ue from state banks and bankers. 29,252 24 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures, . 5,003 91 
Gomrent ef Ci ae and taxes paid.. ty b-4 
Chive — and other ~ cash 
backbesgecuss enssehacence 4 $20,110 10 
eR. . ae for Veeaiag- 
o 600,987 95 
Bills of other banks, 2,400 00 
Fractional paper 
nickels and Bente... 6 04 
SS cnimeberseiens 1,085,059 00 
Legai-tender notes. 33,213 00 
——_ 1,741,776 0 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
i ircctcccoctinabetneabxetelsessteaiast= $5,568,353 08 
LIABILITIE 
in 
bothhadenenbbesenance $671,022 59 
Guaranty account — Ac- 
copsed ner 320,434 45 
Cas fer’s checks outstand- 
Wiis des datbdnseceuharsedie 28,997 20 
Due to other National 
MD. L-kcnnndatenhsln<adsooe 2,280,277 52 
Due to state banks and 
I cnvdnmancecennvaneees 1,210,035 28 
—_——— __ 4,510, 767 04 
bovkchametadecdsensteatodsdelecsadiaus “8, 568,355 8 


Tota 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33: 

1, E.G. SHERMAN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my es lief. 

ERMAN, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of 
October, 1887. 
WILLIAM potLoy. Me Notary Public, 
junty 
Certificate filed in ‘New York Co. 
Corzect—Aste = 
Cc. MUR BRAY, 

tyre 3 W. FIELD, 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 


1 | Riad tt OF THE CONDITION OF T 


Directors. 





HE 

Se tok arTionAl BANK OF THE 

Y OF NEW K, at New York, in the State of 
New York, at thes a of business on the 5th day of 











October, 1887: 
RESOURCES. 
toons WR GRIER, cc ccecacckbicessscecccs $2,164,046 94 
bonds to ie circulation (par 
eS 4 per cents 100,000 00 
v.¢ bonds on hand (pa 
hovépeceehotescousiperes cocseses 2,000 
Other stocks, bonds and mort, 143.407 52 
Due from other Ty banks 347,338 OL 
Dye o from State and private banks nD! 25.145 80 
Corre eee eee eee eer eee ee eee ee ee 2 
Banking house.......... ¥ 
Other real estate.........ccccece 7, 372,988 77 
Current expenses and taxes paid... seveceoe 180 98 
Premium (murket value) oi 
bonds for circulation........ 
Premiums on other U. 3, 
bonds (market value) 78 34,171 25 
Checks and other cash items... ........ 26,884 56 
c eos ‘ 142,418 22 
15 
Pn mabe Sp Gold coin 21,037 00 — 
Gold Treasury cert certifica' 620 
id Cleariag-house — if: 
liiele Ai enedah oheshadendece 90,000 00 


ates 
Silver coin—Dollars, $8,500" 
fractional, $2;845 70 
Legal-tender notes . 
emption fund wit ‘ST 
san Saewe than 5 per cent. on ‘csoula. 





bLABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund...... 
Undivided profits.. 
Circulating aotes rec 
Si nbiheeebsavnensesesasres 
Dividends unpa: 
yo 7 pared subject 











J, quiere riggs 1,838,709 87 
mand certificates of de- . 
2554 Se 1,800.457 31 
SELES IOI LO 10,000 

ss cateniinsinnialant 470,379 04 

Due to state and private banks and bank- 
hoes Keqetaccpegeapecsecchecubdeste dese ie 282,808 71 
Raesdnnaihee dl atest dubibiin sae domain «an $3,974,820 50 


Total 
ayes ee sor New York, Crry AND County oF NEW 
1, OL TVER F. BERRY, Cashier of the Tradesmen’s 
National Bank of the City of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and bar A 
VER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


Sworn to and oguaiel before me. this 8th day of 
October, 1887. JOuN J. SLAT: 
tary —— Kings Co., N. 
Cogtifeste filed in N. a Coun 

Correct— Attest: 

























JOEL -W, se ASON, 
oe As ENOUGH, Directors. 
JAS, E. GRANNISS, 
R#e TOF THE GONDITION F THE 
RO TONGL BANK OF THE REP af, at 
New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business October 5th, 1867: 
Lo d disco’ CtESOURCES $7,062,059 90 
oans an MB cocrececcccceccecqocccccs 
g *S bonds i secure circulation: oe 
» Se secure circulation, 3 
U. S. Bonds to secure deposits... 00 
U.§ nds on han nd. ocipieanaih 10,750 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages... 241,235 39 
Due from other national banks...... 1,029,491 99 
Due from state banks and_ bankers. 83,22) 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures. 687,684 1 
Current expenses and taxes paid... 656 18 
EE ir ccscccccccdessccsvcacocccesce 61,216 18 
Cee and ot 
items...... $13,012 85 
Epchanges 
re 757,689 50 
Bills of other banks.. 47,372 00 
Fractional paper currency, 
aa and cents 185 63 
ec imeckieawen ees 2,112,522 00 
proce tender notes........... 288,898 00 
Redemption fund with U. 
S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
Circulation)........cccccece ° 2,250 00 — 3,215,879 98 
WM ccdcccce § caasndsesanrdasccecccccess $12,617,412 69 
Capital stock paid - $1,500,000 60 
Con si pai 
lus tone. De ae 500,000 40 
tn SID, ns nkeccccsesnanteenss 248,450 99 
National bane ote outstanding... 2,200 
Dividends unpaid............:.... 16,411 00 
= “Tepeaiie subject 
2,410,795 O1 
my c 
UE sncnvnse 55,995 87 
Certitied checks.. 286,034 97 
— 8 checks 
Lastacutonsekes 72 00 
United States deposits. . 200,000 00 
“ - other national 
povepoasecgensgnocosoees 5,965,115 02 
Dee. to state banks and 
Lncsesnainde eee e600 + 1,891,704 85— 10,310,570 70 70 
TITTITIP TTT TTT 12,617, 412 69 69 
STATE OF td YORK, COUNTY OF ee yt 
I, ULLEN, Cashier of the above-named 


bank do Ra swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowjodpe and baie. 
PULLEN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of 
October, 1887, 


abhi i. Co. 


Cyionte filed » New york ‘ounty. 


‘RATER | poet 
rs. 
OLIVERS. CARTE 


. WESTERN 





RRTESMTAY TUNE CONDITION OF SUE 

























BANK, at New by +3 in the State of New York, at 
close of business October eT: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............s.ssaceses + $2,316,689 57 
OVOTOrALtS. .... .. 6. es seree er cence ee eos 12 54 
U.S. bonds to secure c’ 600,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds an es 605,844 58 
Due from other national banks....... 98,387 48 
and bankers,.. 14,447 08 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 200,000 00 
Current aoe and taxes paid 35,960 11 
roms an ‘ oe rin Roms... son giz 2 
chan; or Clearing-ho 
< = ns cancccecscasansese 7,624 00 
a 200 ¢ 
150,526 00 
27,000 00 
Pea eee SOTTO ee $5,245,277 47 
LIABILITIES. 
Cagtead | WADE Ciccccccctecdeccesoncpecse bev 4 
Undivided pro RRR >. 154,859 82 
National bank-potes outstanding. 540,000 00 
pividende, uae . & bras sossaiss atone? 6,775 25 
vidual de su | 
Demand certificates of deposit........ 4,172 17 
Certified Checks..........ce00 sseseee 112,583 2 
Cashier’s ae outstanding....... on 18,403 15 
Due to other national banks........... ose 582,622 
Due tostate banks and bankers feted 222,820 50 
ee ee 245,277 47 


best o: k —/ e and bate ft. 
true to the — ny wledees ae» Chinhter. 
Subseries and name o hates me this ‘sth day of 
Octo N. B. SANBORN, 
Notary 1 Public Kings Co. Certificate filed in New York 
Co. 
Correct--Attest : 
WM. H. Macy, 5 
WM. ROCKES 
J. AGOSTINI, 


DIVIDEND. 


TCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAIL- 
A wer COMPANY. 


ND NO. 33. 
ehayrerly oy atvidend of ONE DOLLAR AND SEV- 


ELLER, { Dizectors 











‘beh, 18 it, AT abe oities of the Company’ in Bos- 
ber 15t at the office o e Com 
vembe stockholders of record October Mth, 1887, at 


1 ‘ot business. 

’ Transter books bb be closed Gowster ber 16h. aa. at 
‘ose of b ber . . 

T o National Bank of omae ree in New 
yrs Transfer Agent, will y_ the dividend to 
stockholders a in New Yor 

The Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company, 
of Chicago, Transfer Agent, w wili pay the dividend 
to stockh offers regise icago. 

. GOODWIN, yr Treasurer. 
% MILK «STREET, ‘Boston, October 4th, 1887, 





UNION TELEGRAPH CO.,, 
NEw YORK, Sept. 14th, 1887. 
DIVIDEND NO. 76. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this company from the net earnings of the three 
months ending Sept. 20th inst., payable at the office of 
the Treasurer, on and after the 1ith day of October 
next, to shareholders of record on the 20th of Sep- 
tember inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on 
the afternoon of Sept. 20th inst. and reopened on the 
morning of Oct. 15th next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 








Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


A FALLING off in the demand for goods 
was experienced in the market during the 
past week, which is attributable to a con- 
siderable extent to the curtailment of the 
retail trade, owing to the unfavorable 
weather. The reports from nearly all the 
interior distributive points, however, in- 
dicate continued activity and stocks are 
being rapidly absorbed by consumers. 
Buyers on the market adhere to the prac- 
tice of caution that has characterized their 
dealings for some time, and continue to 
provide only as the demand for immediate 
use requires. This, of course, tends to re- 
strict the business of the market to some 
extent, notwithstanding the general fea- 
tures are quite as favorable and encourag- 
ing.as they have been for some time. 
Seasonable goods have been slow as re- 
gards the local market, but’a very fair 
amount of orders have been received 
through the medium of the mails and 
telegraph. There has been a good deal of 
attention given to spring goods, and.some 
liberal orders have been placed for some 
of the specialties. The fact that the diffi- 
culty there has been experienced in the 
discounting of paper islargely overcome, 
will, no doubt, have an agreeable and sat- 
isfactory effect on the business of the im- 
mediate future, and tend largely to dissi- 
pate the feeling of hesitation that has 
characterized the dealings of the week. 
Fine printed sateens, dress ginghams, 
zephyr wash dress fabrics and staple and 
fancy white goods are severally in pretty 
good demand, and some makes are largely 
under the control of orders already. Sta- 
ple cottons are in much smaller supply 
than at the corresponding time in previ- 
ous years, and stocks of dark fancy prints 
are exceedingly light in view of the sup- 
plementary demand in sight. Dark dress 
ginghams are very scarce, and stocks of 
all wool and worsted dress fabrics are re- 
markably well in hand. Values of most 
of the staple goods are firm, and a steady 
market is almost assured for some time to 
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come. The financial situation is good and 
collections are not to be complained of, as 
all obligations dre promptly met on ma- 


turity. ‘ 
READING NOTICES. 


No Opium in Piso’s fails $5 for e Conmangtion. Cures 
where other remedies f: —Ez. 











THE Margan Env elope . Company, of Springfield 

ass., is one of the largest manufacturers of en- 
velopes in the world, and in addition manufacture the 
finest grades of writing paper, coering in this branch 
of their business more especially for the trade. 
They put uptheir best writing nner | in vote 
packages with envelopes to match, and send them by 
post to all parts of the country. Our readers on con- 
sult their own interests by as asking them for a price list. 





DANNER’S Book Case, a ‘cut of which appears in the 
advertisement elsewhere in this paper, commends ‘it- 
self to the use of all persons who have books which 
‘neg wish to use for reference and must haye in con- 
venient shape for that pu: =. They are a handsome 
addition to any iibrary, 0) r room, and thousands 
of them are now in use all over the country. 


DR. ROB’T, NEWTON says: “I found DIGES- 
TYLIN an excellent aid in Atonic Dyspepsia. Doc- 





.” Sol 
.F. Kidder & Co., Ma 
Fork —Christian at Work. 


THE TRAVLERS. 


It, The Trav elers, has in this ate a quarter 
man shou 


nf’s, John St., New 





urally lead h ut the néarest agent of The 
Travelers or aie to ~y ty “Company for full particu- 
lars. If he heeds the moral he will “insure in The 
Travelers.” Every marriéd woman should read the 
advertisment as itis primarily and almost wholly 
in the interest of married women and children that 
The ye od exists: Their duty is to’ nd fat ade in 


the moral “Insure in T The Travelers. 


WHY IT IS POPULAR. 


AMONG the life insurance companies. of this coun- 
try the Union Central Life, of Ohio, has reached a 
commanding position, having achieved during 1886 a 
iarger percentage of —_— in new insurance written 
Its Life-Rate Endowment 





: anies, wecouat 
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LIEBIG CO.’S 
ORANGE WINE. 
Cooling, refreshing, anti-bilious. 

A delicious temperence drink. Cheaper and more 
healthful than lemonade. One bottle makes three 
quarts of delicious drink. Guaranteed p ng the pure 
juice of the fruit. Of druggists, crocers, 

Price one dollar per quart bottle. May be evdssed 
direct of the LIEBIG CO,. & Murray St.. N. V.— 








Constable K CO. 


DRESS FABRICS 


for Street and House Wear. 


Plain and “Mixed Effects for School 


| Costnmes, .. 
English and French Cheviots 


Fancy Plaids, ete. 
VELVET & PLUSH NOVELTIES. 


Proadvary KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





BRILLIANT FLOWERS, 
Every Person who loves flowers should 
ser one 2-cent post stamp for copy 

JORA’S ALMANA 
Sgmple .- Odorless Plant. Fertilizer 
‘or fivé 2-cent stamps with 
copy poetone’ 8 Handbeok on Window 


CLARK’S 








J. Rothschit 


Importer of 


Fine Millinery Goods. 


rE aes eee ee , 
New York, 56 and 58 West | 4th St. 
Brooklyn, 269 and 271 Fulton St. 
Paris, 26 Rue d’Enghien. 

ANTICIPATING AN EARLY FALL TRADE, WE 
COMPLETED ARRANGEMENTS WITH THE MO- 
DISTES OF PARIS AND LONDON FOR EARLY 
EXECUTION OF OUR ORDERS, AND SO ARE 
NOW PREPARED TO OFFER TO THE FAVOR OF 
OUR-PATRONS THE MOST COMPLETE AS- 
SORTMENT OF TRIMMED AND UN- 
TRIMMED GOODS EVER COLLECTED. 

OUR HOUSE ENJOYS MANY ADVANTAGES 
OVER OTHERS DEALING IN MILLINERY GOODS, 
WHICH, WHEN CONSIDERED, CANNOT FAIL TO 
CONVINCE LADIES THAT THESE ADVANTAGES 
ACCRUE TO THE INTEREST OF OUR PATRONS. 

WE DEVOTE OURSELVES EXCLUSIVELY 
TO THE SALE OF MILLINERY GOODS, WE 


’ EMPLOY ALL OUR ENERGY, CAPITAL AND AN 


EXPERIENCE EXTENDING OVER TWENTY 
YEARS, TO THIS SPECIALTY OF OURS. 

THE MODISTES OF EUROPE SEEK OUR HOUSE 
AS THE CHANNEL AND MEANS OF INTRODUC- 
TION OF THEIR BEST ENDEAVORS, AND BEING 
FURTHURMORE, ABLE TO DISPOSE OF LARGE 
QUANTITIES OF GOODS—SINCE WE SELL IN 
FIVE STORES AND BUY FOR CASH ONLY—WE 
ARE ENABLED TO SELL FINE GOODS AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 

DURING THIS WEEK WE SHALL OFFER AT 
PRICES TO SUIT ALL COMERS, 

650 TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS 
THAT WILL RECOMMEND THEMSELVES TO 
EVERY LADY WHO MAY FAVOR US WITH A 
VISIT. CORRECT STYLES, REFINED TASTE IN 
TRIMMING, BEST QUALITY MATERIAL AND 
LOW PRICES ARE THEIR ELEMENTS. COR- 
RESPONDING TO THE GOOD THINGS IN TRiM- 
MED GOODS, WE SHALL ALSO OFFER UNTRIM- 
MED GOODS IN LARGEVARIETY AT BOTTOM 


FIGURES, EVERY ARTICLE OF AULLINERY 
GOODS {8 THE ERE mA Ee FOR THE vax IR 
0 WILL SERVE THEIR 
AKING A LOOK IN AT 
ROTHSCHILD’s, 


P.S.-WE HAVE MADE A SPECIAL EFFORT 
FOR THE MISSES AND CHILDREN (BOYS AND 
ints). SO THAT THEY, TOO, MAY GET NICE 


A tina | 


18th Street, 
19th Street, 
and Gth Ave., 
NEW YORE. 


18th St. Station, Elevated Road. 


Call particular attention to 
their 


Special Sales 


PLUSH, VELVET, 
NOVELTY DRESS GOODS, 
ATIVE fu RIBBONS. 


The Best Wearing. 
Bichest in Appearance. 
Wee The Prettiest Shades, 
The Latest Weaves. 
And the Lowest Prices. 


THE ah MASOOTTE BLAOK SILK. 


he most beautiful styles ever produced ina 
. Our silks are alt ie 2 





choice line to select from, and return stamp with 
first order. Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


CHAS, A. STEVENS, 
69 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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__/\ Richardson’ Boynton Co, 
232 & 234 Water St., N.Y., 


84 Lake Street, Chicago. 


ESTABLISHED AL ALMOST A HALF 


CENTURY. 





Manufacturers of the Celebrated Richardson & 


Boynton 0o’s 


FURNACES. 
So Long and Popularly Known thronghout the U. 8. 
These Furnaces have Enormous Heating 

Capacity. 
Parties Desiring Furnaces will find it to 


their interest to send for descriptive circu- 
lar of these popular F goods. 


Durable and Economical. 


Thousands are in Use—Sold during past 50 
Years. 





CARPETS. 


AIL THE LATEST NOVELTIES 


FROM THE OLDEST AND MOST CELEBRATED 
LOOMS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA, IN ROYAL 
WILTONS, AXMINISTERS, GOBELINS, MO- 
QUETTES, Etc., IN CHOICE AND EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS, WE ARE NOW OFFERING AT 


PRICES EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE, 
A SPECIAL LINE OF 


WILTON VELVETS, 


BEST QUALITY, LATEST STYLES, JUST RE- 
CEIVED TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY, AT ABOUT 
THE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY BRUSSELS. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


WITH INCREASED FACILITIES AND RE- 
CENT PURCHASES OF LARGE QUANTITIES OF 
THE RICHEST FABRICS AT PRICES FAR BE- 
LOW THE ACTUAL COST OF PRODUCTION, WE 
ARE ENABLED TO OFFER THE GREATEST 
BARGAINS EVER SHOWN IN THIS DEPART- 
MENT. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


OUR STOCK IS NOW COMPLETE, WITH ALL 
THE DIFFERENT MAKES, AT PRICES THAT 
CANNOT FAIL TO PLEASE. 

TURCOMAN AND CHENILLE CURTAINS, EM- 
BRACING ALL THE LEADING DESIGNS AND 
COLORINGS AT LESS THAN IMPORTATION 
PRICES. 


Window Shades [a Specialty]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & 00,, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 18TH ST. NEW YORK, 





PA ATTERN FREE, 






ment with DEM- 

teers MONTHLY Y, the Greatest 

of all Family Magazines, we are ena- 

to make every et “ our lady 
readers a handsome pre 

and inclose it be- 


Cut out this sli 

( a > oens stamp 
stage), W. Jennings 

5 East lath Street, New 
nd you will receive by return 
size wg illustrated 
and ge Ganeet of this JACKET 
ort 


(w 
Cross out with pencil the size de- 
sired, Bust, 24, 36, 38. 
wate Demorest’s + not a Fashion 








SO pe’ 
i pet a dozen Maga- 
00 per year. 


SH p Robinson Co. 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 
Will not Stain or Fade. 

) A fullline of Ladies’, Gents’ 

-. Children’s, also Bicycle 


nd for Price- 
list: For sale only by 


~TheOleanfast Hosiery0o 


927 Preadwe > Ne ze 
Tf i We 





t St... 
7 State P Stay Chicago. 
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THE CARD ELECTRIC 
running sewing machines, dental lathes, etc., b 
or by incandescent light currents, also for p oo 
graphic retouching and other light power uses by 
primary battery. An excellent apparatus for schools 
= ow e 4 enn Pte RD SANT sent free on de- 


co., 
rs ‘incinnati, Oh 


MOTORS, Sor 


Mention Tae INDEPENDENT 





Mrs. E. M. Van Brunt’s 
Dress Reform Parlors 


39 East 19th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Between Broadway and 
Fourth Avenue. 


| Hygienic and Artistic Dress for 
Women and Children. 
FALL AND WINTER 


Jersey-fitting Undergarments 
in Silk, Wool, Merino, White 
and Scarlet, in stock and 
made to order. 
Jersey-titting Suites in the Im- 
ported Jaeger Yarn. 






Sole N. pa Agent 


Bates’ Vaists 


Good Sense 
aists, 
Corded Waists, 
Breakfast Corsets 
8 ct Stock- 


Sanitar y Napkins, 


Abdom! nal Band- 
ages, 
Corsets for’ Eques- 


Reform Under- 
wear. 


Sor Drese 


ate CHASING 
____ BUREAU.' 4 


“Dr. WARNER'S: Wealth Underwear, | 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 








Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


ist. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

3d. They are an important protection squest 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
as they are natural ‘8 and contain no dyes. 

6th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 

Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y, 





r 
it Moss 
Forget Dinner Bet, Gold 
y eres Set, yours, _ Brace Lams Castor, or 
TH 8 iona 
“ai RICAN 
at = @i and 33 Vesey St., N 


— PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“ Strong Slat” — and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
, Machinists 


Bagrever’ FUREET. POEWOOD 


EA CO. 
‘New York. 








50 Rast car. FUT.TON & DUTOR “Rts., NW. V 





DD. JARGHR'S SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


(IINCORPORATED.) 
LC. HOPKINS, Pres., JNO. J. DONALDSON, Vice-Pres., A. L TAYLOR, Treas.: 
Wholesale and Retail, 827 and 829 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


BRANCH HOUSES: | 


199 Broadway, Western Union Building, N 
366 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


: Y,, 


DR. JAEGER’S WOOLEN CLOTHING is called sanatory, not because the garments are “ medicated,” but 
because they are madeof a material provided by Nature for the clothing of an animal. The “ Jaeger System ” is 
in accord with Nature; and the garments are designated “ Normal,” because they are in strict conformity 


with his system. 


The garments are all made of absolutely pure wool, and of every description for men, women and chil- 


dren. 


The material is also woven, cut and made with special reference to its relations to the body, anatomically 


and physiologically. 


The Underwear is made of the finest, natural, undyed wool “Stockinet,” and consistsof SHIRTS, DRAW- 
ERS, NIGHT SHIRTS, and COMBINATION SUITS,in natural gray and white, and are freefrom dyes. 
They are all manufactured of pure wool of the finest quality. They are very soft, smooth and elastic, and in- 
stead of irritating the skin like ordinary flannels, exert a sovthing influence and induce a positive sense of 


comfort and pleasure by their contact with the body. 


THEY ARE ALL MADE OF DOUBLE THICKNESS OVER THE CHEST, AND,BY THIS CONSTRUC- 


TION, GREATLY LESSEN 
EASES. 


THE LIABILITY TO PNEUMONIA AND KINDRED PULMONARY DIS- 


They gently stimulate the skin and promote its normal action; producing effects analogous to those of the 
bath; and are, therefore, salutary in aneminent degree; so much so as to have been pronounced by the high- 
est medical authorities “ a contribution to hygiene of the greatest importance.”’ There is no season of the year 
when they are not more comfortable than any other kind of underwear. 

And they are especially protective against the climatic changes incident to our country during the fall 


and winter seasons, 


Special attention, by competent persons in our respective Departments for Men, Women, and Children 
will be given to Orders by Mail, and our correspondents can rely upon being as well served through our Mail 
Order Department, as they would be in personally making their selections at our store. 





Catalogues, which may be obtained free, partially describe and illustrate the varied stock of the Com- 


pany, and contain a full price list. 
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NOTES ON INCENDIARISM. 


WE lately gave, from a recent address 
by the editor of the Chronicle, the best 
authority on the subject, some statistics 
concerning incendiarism. Roughly speak- 
ing, on the basis of statistics of the 
last three years, one-half of the note- 
worthy fires in this country had causes as- 
signed to them, and of this one-half in- 
cendiarism wascredited with causing one- 
fourth, so that one fire in eight is charged 
as being probably incendiary, if we as- 
sume that none of the half from unknown 
causes is incendiary—an assumption ob- 
viously not safe. The essayist went on to 
point out that in the average cases of as- 
sumed incendiary fires the owners of the 
property received from insurance only 
about half their actual loss, and that the av- 
erage insurance loss on burned property in 
general was greater—58 against 51 per 
cent. : from this he drew the just conclusion 
that these incendiary fires could not have 
been largely kindled by the owners for 
the sake of getting the insurance, and 
from the other fact that the classes of 
property specially prominent in incendi- 
ary fires are not heavily insured, he drew 
the conclusion that the companies have 
learned to know and avoid risks specially 
liable to the torch. As full insurance or 
over-insurance is the first condition prec- 
edent to an incendiary act by the prop- 
erty owner himself, it must follow that 
the malice of general wickedness of other 
parties is responsible for the intentional 
destruction of many millions a year. 

As with suicide, incendiarism is found 
to have pretty regular fluctuations from 
year to year in respect to frequency in the 
months; September to November, inclu- 
sive, seem the heaviest months, and De- 
cember the lightest. Upon the theory 
that the mainspring of incendiarism is 
the desire to inflict injury, there is no 
difficulty in seeing why the autumn 
months are chosen, when the year’s crops 
have been housed, and the months while 
the crops are growing are comparatively 
neglected. The importance of the agri- 
cultural element is also indicated by the 
geographical distribution of incendiary 
fires. The ratio is larger in the South 
than elsewhere. Annually for three 
years past, sixteen states have reported 
incendiarism as the cause of over one- 
half their fires, and twice in three years 
Arkansas, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Nevada, and Connecticut have reported 
this proportion. The essayist ventures 
the conclusion that ‘‘ the record of incen- 
diary fires by months, tne preponderance 
of agricultural risks in the annual list of 
criminal fires, the experience in other 
countries, notably in Prussia, where in- 
cendiarism inthe agricultural regions is 
from three times to four times as frequent 
as in the cities and towns, all tend to dem- 
onstrate that the proportion of incendiar- 
ism in different states and sections is 
determined, other things being equal, by 
the relative extent of their agricultural 
areas. The nature of the chief product, 
whether cereals, cotton or tobacco, the 
tenure of the land, whether by owner- 
ship or by renting, and the density of the 
agricultural population, are secondary 
influences. It is worthy of reeord that the 
wave of incendiarism reaches its highest 
altitude in the tobacco and cotton states.” 

In order to get some data as to what 
is doing in the matter of convicting and 
punishing incendiaries, the essayist ap- 
plied by circular to the wardens of prisons 
and penitentiaries and received replies from 
thirty-eight institutions, representing thir- 
ty states and territories. These institu- 
tions reported an aggregate prison popula- 
tion of 31,176, of whom only 486, or about 
1.56 per cent, were convicted of incendiar- 
ism. The prison population generally is 


estimated at approximately 60,000 in the 
United States, and if the above proportion 
be taken to hold there are 936 persons now 
serving sentences for arson; but as nearly 
one-half the total are detained in county 
jails, reformatories, and like institutions, 
where the ratio of incendiaries is low, 600 
or 700 will be a liberal estimate for the en- 
tire colony confined for arson. Compar- 
ing this small number with the 5,459 crim- 
inal fires considered as known to have 
occurred during the last three years, it ap- 





so that incendiarism approaches perjury 
in its ‘‘ safety.” 

What shall underwritersdo? Thecause 
of the arson does not directly affect them. 
They may, and they are bound to, mark 
up rates; then rural district resentment 
at the supposed failure to stand by a 
wager after fairly making. and losing it 
forces into existence, or tries to do so, 
valued-policy laws, which offer a premi- 
um outright to such part of incendiarism 
as comes from the desire to profitably 
collect insurance. The underwriters may 
also go systematically to work to detect 
and vonvict criminals by offering rewards 
and in other ways; this they have done, 
but not with encouraging improvement, 
apparently, one result being a relaxing of 
public vigilance. Of the arson convicts 
last reported in New Jersey, 40 per cent. 
were ‘“‘ National Board men,” 1.e., con- 
victed by the organized efforts of the un- 
derwriters; in New York and Connecticut, 
20 per cent.; in Maine,one out of four; in 
Rhode Island, one out of two; in Vermont 
four out of seven; in New Hampshire, two 
out of two! 

The sneak thief snatches what he can 
and perhaps gets only a few dollars of 
value; the incendiary, by the average of 
last year, takes $6,000 each time, which is 
not merely taken fromone owner and trans- 
ferred to another, but is destroyed, thus 
robbing every member of society at once. 
The petty criminal, nevertheless, is caught 
with more certainty and celerity, and con- 
victed and punished with more certainty 
and severity, on the average, than the 
immensely greater and more dangerous 
one. Says this writer vigorously: 

‘‘Whether it is worth while for the people 
to make an earnest effort to repress incen- 
diarism is for them to decide. They can go 
on paying in their insurance —— the 
price of their revenge and jealousy and big- 
otry and hatred and lawlessness, they can 
remain blind to the acts of the incendiary, 
and punish him with leniency or not at = 
but they must foot the bill. Exactly how 
the people should proceed to repress incen- 
diarism, I shall not undertake to say, fur- 
ther than to remark there seem to be two 
essentials in the way of a beginning: (1) fire 
coroners in every county, whose duty it shall 
be to inquire into the causes of fires; (2) a 
decent enforcement of present laws relating 
to the crime of arson. I think the opinion is 
universal that the failures of justice which 
we see around us every dayare due, not so 
much to a lack of proper laws as tothe non- 
enforcement ofthem, Atits last meeting, 
the National Prison Association of the 
United States saw fit to adopt a resolution 
reading as follows: ‘Promptness and certain- 
ty in the detection and punishment of crimes 
are the chief agencies by which society can 
protect itself against the criminal class; the 
deterrent forces of the law now lose a great 

«rt of their value through the needless de- 
lays, uncertainties and irregularities of our 
criminal jurisprudence; we earnestly recom- 
mend such changes in the laws and in their 
administration that judgment against crime 
shall be executed with certainty and speed.’ 
When the crime of arson shall be punished 
with promptness and certainty there will be 
much less of it, and the people can save 
money in two ways—by preserving mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property now de- 
stroyed every year by criminal acts and by 
obtaining from insurance companies the 
lower rates of premium they are constantly 
praying for.” 

How generally it is true—as in some in- 
stances it doubtless is—that the compa- 
nies are willing to write policies in any 
amount the applicant is ready to pay for, 
relying upon the demand to be made 
upon him for proofs of loss in case a fire 
occurs, isa question on which no agree- 
ment can be found. But while any over- 
insurance knowingly made isa grievous 
fault onthe part of underwriters, it is 
plain that over insurance does not in- 
crease the likelihood of burning from or- 
dinary and natural causes, nor even from 
incendiarism other than the hand or 
procuring of the owner; if the amounts 
of insurance carried were generally 
known, the malicious incendiary would 
be inclined to let well-covered property 
alone. 

The great trouble, of course, is public 
indifference. At regular intervals it is 
again stated in the press that the fire loss 
for the past year has been the usual huge 
number of millions, but this makes no par- 
ticular impression. Nobody except those 
who have lost property without being able 
to fall back upon insurance for indemnity 
realizes that he is at all affected; like bad 
laws and bad government, this stupid 
waste does literally make usall the poorer, 
but merely because we do not see the di- 
rect connection between cause and effect 
we lay all money troubles to the ‘“‘hard 
times.” Probably there will never bea 
remedy applied until careless property- 
owners are made to pay for their careless- 
ness and know that they pay. The aboli- 
tion of all insurance would be rather too 
drastic a measure, even if there were any 
possibility of getting that applied; for it 
would affect careful as well-as careless 
people. A much more promising remedy 
would be the restriction of insurance to 
fires from ‘‘exposure’—that is, to fires 
which began on the premises of somebody 
else. An objection is that this would ex- 
ectly suit and correspondingly stimulate 
jhe revengeful and malicious incendiary; 
out as it would force every man to be his 
bwn insurer against fires starting on his 














INSURANCE. 

1851. —~ ”? SHE 1887. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

. OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
36 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal] features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V.B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEX, Vice President. 
JOHN A, BALL. Secretary. . 


New Enaland 


Mutual Life Ins. Go. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 





Total Surplas......... $29,675,205 88 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adepted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endewment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pel- 
icles. These policies rticipate in the Annual! distri- 
bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 
Y surrender and paid-up insurance values in- 

dorsed on every ~~ 4 

Pamphlets - anatory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s Office. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the 3ist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886......... $3,809,250 5 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1886....... Dickotncntednantector<ip 1,426,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums................. $5,235,200: 99 

—_—_—S- 

Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1886 to 31st December, 1886................ $3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 

DBs ccraracdsesssce seesace $2,206,588 68 
Returns ef Premiums and 

DIONE scacdimnsnadinnaibee 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assetse— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,382,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

IID crtnivemtinntibiirenmiinsstccsnan 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568;134 20 
Rr ince dech cisacccescandencccoduesss 285,254 68 

MII ccsencinccscccnccesees sencesiences $12,444,511 62 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled : 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which’ certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: : 
J. D. JONES, PH LEMO 
W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, HA’S 8. MARSH 
JAMES LOW FRED’K 8. COSSITT, 
WM. STURGIS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H.'FIELD, JOHN BLLI 
JOSIAH O. LOW AMES G. DE FO 
EDMUND ORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICK, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM ROOT, DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY, EORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC BEL 
WILLIAM H. MACY, W’D FLOYD-JONES, = 
CA NSON W. HARD. 


ANSO) a 1 
A THOMAS MAITLAND, 
. WEBB, 
CHARLES P, BURDETT,IRA BURSLEY. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, JAM 
GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H..H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 


me TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
HOME 
Life Insurance Co. 


254 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
179 MONTAGUE ST., Brooklyn, 
MA , 1887. 
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isT 
Balance May Ist, 1886..........cccsecsessevees 779,988 43 
Receipts during TED Fecdocdinctocvegecese bat 88 
762,307 26 
DISBURSEMENTS aa 
Paid to Policy-holders ......... $606,562 33 
Paid rent, Company’s salaries 

and al) other expenses....... 204,016 05— 810,578 88 
5,961,728 88 





eee eeeeeseccccesonccecce 4,476,161 08 
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satisfactory 


GEO. C. RIPLEY, President. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND. Vice-President ved 
J. R, HOLBROOK, Secretary. 





ting life insurance ought to 
know and understand the 
advanced position taken by 
the State of Massachutetts 
upon this subject. Recent 
legislation in that state, 
adopted in the interest ofthe 
policy-holder, is far more 
liberal than the legal pro- 
vision of any other state in 
the Union. The policies of 
the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of 
Springfield, are simple in 
form, easily understood and 
void of perplexing limita- 
tions upon residence, travel 
and employment. They are 
definite and binding in re- 
spect to the highly impor- 
tant point of Nonforfeitm ze, 
each policy carrying wit’ . 
its own guarantee in the 
form of a copy of the state 
law which governs it in re- 
spect to its paid-up ane — sh 
values, and these va! " 
the end of each year 

the first are plainly wr 
in each policy issue« 
should be known that 

jority of those who i: <¢e, 
outlive the period wlf fin- 
surance is imperativ™y de- 
manded. This being : 4 
of prime importance “4 
sider at the outset 
what terms the ins1 
surrender his polic: 
he happily be amo: 
majority. The Mas. 
setts Mutual Life r « 
question fairly ar 
vance, by giving 
written in each px 
the paid-up and ¢: 
thus showing thet 
which the insur: 
tiro at any il 

twenty years fro: t. 
of issue of his p y. Tis 
Company is amo-+< the—"4- 
est of American ide ir gar- 
ance companies, having Been 
chartered in 1851, has an 
ample surplus and is pru- 
dently and economically 
managed. It has agencies 
in most of the larger cities 
and application may be 
made to any of them or to 
the home office at Spring- 
field, for information. A 
copy of the Nonforfeiture 
law will be sent on applica- 
tion. 
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President, 


M. V. B. EDGERLY. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
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Assets, $9,464, 000. _ Surplus, $2,227,000. 


J. G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec. 


[Cut copyrighted by EF. 8. Trtox.] 











1. HE CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


1OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
for S; Led over 40,000 Policies. Has Received tor Pre- . 
De cee Re ee oe. nie ee -.e. $9,636,244 
Plain and Tio IE ETL EE APOE se 873,94 47 
ly Inv ested Tor POMCToMONMCES. .........ccccesccces 2, 312, 544 


,of Assets to Liabilities is 121 per cent. 


.es the best Forms both ot Life and Accident Policies ever 
Engli: ted. 


Fe ~its of travel and residence comprises practically the civilized portions of 


VELVET & ACCIDENT POLICIES FOR $10,000. 
GIvViIingG 


$5,000 for Loss of a Hand or 
PB 4oss of two Feet. 5,000 for Loss of both Eyes. 
vende| oss of two Hands. 2,500 for Permanent Disability. 
toss of Hand and Foot. 1,250 for Loss of one Eye. 
50 a Week for Disabling Injury. 
’ es a less amount, with proportionate benefits. 


PARSONS, President. 


A. S. WINCHESTER, Vice-President 
ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretary. 
CORPORATE GUARANTEE, 


4vent of Death. 
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THE 
A ME R | C A N MANHATTAN 
Fire Insirance Company, LIFE INS. COo., 
NO. 146 BROADWAY. OF NEW YORK. 
Gefiecvies............---------- S990-088 $8 | - 1850, (87 YEARS.) 1887. 
Unearned premiums and other " 
PUNE Ds 0. ccvcnscecs scvcechisees 213,212 37 General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
I a veicesienevsinpciniacigensll $1. 324.976 Og | dle territory, to whom permanent employment and 


liberal compensation will be given. Address, 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFES INS. Co. OF NEW YORE- 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President. 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
ferfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 


NE 
THE BOARDOF DIREC TORS ORAVE t REGOLY ED: 
First—That acash dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 
be declared to stockholders, payable on and after July 


Second—That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out- 
ptandieg nang for the year ending . June th, 1887, will 
be paid on an pier August 
M. H, CRO LIU s, Guenesane, 











oho cpotsakcnded chaceuinoncee $500,000 ' force. 
e for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, See Charter. 
GE OEE ccscccccccccsces 00 , ogocecece 1,248,984 44 — 
Ge adbadeksedincciebuciéces ocats  sesccsese .. 552,814 22 2 OFFICE: 





THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. "$2,001,868 66 66 


21 Courtiandt St. 














THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 

world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 

tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
and its benefit 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.’”’ This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 
which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equa) 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 





years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in fall, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 


Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Frid ending aing Additions 
peenceconccsneveceeeseces socstenscsesonsneccesete $616 16 
— Ss paniamnebdidaendhiesonshienseseueubheepamnsa teil 1,259 59 
Gabi cae cunddnciccccccnscscessocenscesceunl o0setee 1,311 89 
icaccnscscneccnsccecnnguesinciacd sévechinnaiits 1,369 32 
WB ccccccsccccccccccccccccoccnce cocsccosevecstooscs 1,317 04 
BEER, cncccccvccescccccccccces sosccocoees coccesecoece 1,818 00 
1SB5 (CWO YOATS)...... 5 cescesccececcceeecsescness 588 00 
Post Mortem Dividend.............sceseesseeeees 109 00 
Total AdGItionS. ..........ccccecececereeecereeeeee $7,859 00 
I icckicctsccccsccesssecesemeen $5,000 00 
Total Claim Paid............ssceee seseees $12,839 00 

Total Premiums. ............ceseceeeseeees 6,040 65 


WRIGHT’S FOURTH INDEPENDENT 


Annual Report 
LIFE INSURANCE, 


NOW READY, 
Ia of special interest to all Life Insurance Policy-Hold- 
ers and Life Insurance men, and may be obtained by 


addressing WALTER C. WRIGHT, 


Single Copies: 20 cents. Box 109, Boston, Mass. 


THE 


Connecticut 
GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN,, 


Offers unquestioned security, econ- 
omy In management, a careful se- 
lection of risks, and a policy very 
clear and liberal in its terms, to 
those desiring insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


{ New York, 100 Broadwa - § 
Coutincmen | Brooklyn, cor. Court ani Montagne 
Buildings: ( and No. 106 Broadway, E 





Reserve for re-insurance..... $2,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 

Reserve, ampleforallciaims,. 481,323 82 

Capital paid in in cash - 1,000,000 00 


Net Surplus....................... 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 


This company ducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 











DIRECTORS: 

H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECE, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 











Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 

$6,798 35 
Since i8t5 the annual cash dividend on this policy 

was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 

making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 

In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two 1j-year Endowment policies i: 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
llth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.34, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 


Period ending Additions 
SE cdieks <cssb satntinidanene che seiankaatwienaeed $603 64 
i intacedsbinecsenctccnenctbncetétecssdce cots 626 36 
in dcddusadinnsbenswnnsintbecitepanagnntumniinies 526 34 

Total QAAMIERS. .ccsccoccccccecscocccocceqocecs $1,756 
Face of policies. ............seccseessececeveeees 6,200 00 


Total amount received.............6 sscsesees $7,956 34 

This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutuai Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 
years. 


Pre- New In- 
Assets. miums. surance 
BANE. 00000 cecces $84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 
BBB... vc0000 cove 86,833,340 18,092,719 28,299,818 
BID. 2.00 coccocee 88,212,700 12,687,881 
BBD. 000 cocccees 91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 
ee 94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
erry 91,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
1888... ...se0ee 100,912,245 13,457,928 37,820,597 
WBA. .ccccccccee 108,585,301 13,860,258 34,687,989 
NOB. 00 cecccces 108,431,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
WOBB. 000.0 ceceee 114,181,983 15,684,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low a cost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 


Pots to policy-hold- 
{ death 
Clatmé, 

ron chased sand pr. 
policy-holders. and dividends. 
WRicsevccescoes $14,000,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
Bi csecccescosevccccs 13,092,719 83 14,400,082 13 
WR. ccccccccsccccccvcs 12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
BE ccoscccscccvctcese 12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
stckoxeseneseoncce 12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 

WR ccctccccccessccccs 12,845,592 80 
Bit ces. cocseseccsece 13,457,928 44 13,959,360 51 
WB casicccccsccocscces 13,850,258 48 13,923,062 19 
ae eee 14,768,901 93 14,402,049 90 
1886.40 sere cocees 15,634,720 66 13,129,108 74 





$134,840,371 08 $136,427,906 25 
The ater” 














SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ALFRED RAY 
GEORGE BLISS JNO. 

Ss. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM Er 
WM. H. SWAN RY ES SPAU ING 
HENRY C. BOWEN Hic 

AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. RE “=D, 
THEODORE F. VAI OHN H. EAR 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. : 
WM. M. RICHARDS, M. H. HURLBUT 
JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN 
ALEX. E. OR BRADISH JOHNSOK, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, S. M: BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES D. VERMILYE 
JAMES FRASER, JACOB WENDELL. 
Wh. Ow. WM. A. SLATER 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURF 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company issues all approved 
forms of contracts adapted to every 
legitimate need; for protection, for 
investment, and for both ; for long or 
short periods, at the lowest, sure rates. 

Its policies are squarely reciprocal, 
free from ambiguity and objectionable 
features, absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE 
and INCONTESTABLE. Send forrates,etg, 
Home Office, g21 Chestnut St., Phila. 





J. M,. ALLEN 


» President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 


J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 


THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO, H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
ree years. 





at the Hom 
‘Absolue security, combined with the la liber- 
, assures the popularity success Com, 


au forms of Tontine Policies issued, 
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Old and Young. 


THE TELEGRAPH WIRES. ~* 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 








Through the wide window, from my easy 
chair, 
I see the telegraph wires beyond the trees, 
Like spider-threads suspended in the air, 
Played on at will by every passing breeze; 
Sounding to quickening ears their cadenced 
song, 
Now faint and tremulous, now bold and 
strong. 


Wind-smitten, strange the secret tales they 
tell, 
Harp-strings of iron, resounding day and 
night; 
Théir music rises in harmonious swell, 
Or sinks in ecstasy of deep delight; 
And I who listen to them here to-day, 
Know well what songs they sing, what 
words they say. 


When battles raged, along these wires there 
rang 
The victors’ cheers, the victims’ wild de- 
spair; 
The crash of musketry, the sabres’ clang, 
The boom of cannon, pulsed themselves in 
air; 
But these have gone, andin these peaceful 
days, 
Their melodies befit our duller ways. 


Listen! strange tune for an electric harp, 
Which voices there in tame, monotonous 
tones— 
“Come down to dinner, Joe, at seven sharp; 
You’ll meet with Spenser, Livingston and 


Jones.”’ 
So—‘‘fools make feasts, and wise men eat 
them.”’ Well, 


Many find music in a dinner-bell. 


Here comes a purersong, a longing strain 
To carry comfort to a weary heart, 
And calm remorse, and soothe the aching 
brain— 


“Come back, ny son, and nevermore de- 
part. 
Stretch not your mothers’ heart-strings on 
the rack; 
All is forgiven now —come back! come 
back !” 


A jubilant melody dances on the strings, 
Light, gay and lively, though the air be 


brief; 
Were ’t in the sender’s power, the lightning 
wings 
Would move much faster. Ofall men the 
chief, 
Hear him proclaim it. ‘‘ Brothers give us 
joy; 


Mother and child are doing well—a boy!” 


Our life to-day begins, to-morrow ends: 
Here is a plaintive strain in minor key; 

A wailing dirge the cabined lightning sends, 
Mourning a spirit from its fetters free— 

“Our father died to-day at eighty-five’ — 

Died ! ’twas his clay; the soul is yet alive. 


And now, not music, but discordant tones 
That shake at first with mirth, then thrill 
with pain; 
Exultant laughter, mixed with mothers’ 
moans, 
And wails of children, starved through 
greed of gain— 
“Hold on to every grain; wheat jumped to- 
day; 
To-morrow brings a famine-price—hurray!” 


And as to many tunes theirsongs are sung, 
With varying words that change from 
sad to gay, 

Never remaining mute, nor one unstrung, 
The electric harp-strings musically play; 
And joy and grief and pain and vulgar 

thought 
To audible music by the winds are wrought. 


Harp-strings of iron, whose notes the bear- 
er thrill, 
Track of the lightning-courier’s constant 
flight, 
Obedient servant of the human will, 
Sound your weird melodies by day and 


night. 

You feel not, hear not, as the wild notes 
ring, 

The words you utter, nor the songs you 
sing. 


NBWARK, N, J. 


> 
a 





Rurvus Story, one of the oldest among 
the prominent business men of this city, 
died last week of paralysis, at his home in 
Bergen Point, N. J. Mr. Story was in his 
seventy-fifth year, and for fifty years past 
had been engaged in business, He was also 
known in banking circles, and at the time 
of his death was President of the Tenth Na- 
tional Bank, and was highly esteemed by a 
large acquaintance, 





AN UNFORTUNATE MOTHER. 


TRANSLATED FROMTHE RUSSIAN OF NESTOR KOO- 
KOLNIK. 





BY MADAME Z, A. RAGOZIN. 





THE following story is founded on an 
historical fact which took place in the 
year 1689. Russia at that time was not 
yet a great European power. Europe, 
indeed, knew almost nothing at all about 
her. 

In 1682, after the death of the young 
Tsar, Theodore, a court intrigue had re- 
sulted in the joint proclamation of his 
two brothers, Ivan, aged nineteen, and 
Peter, aged ten, together with their un- 
married half-sister, the Princess Sophia, 
aged twenty-five, who assumed the title 
of co-regent. In reality she held the reins 
of government exclusively in her own 
hands, her brother Ivan being constantly 
ailing, while Peter was still at his books, 
and studying very hard too. When Peter 
was seventeen years of age, he demanded 
of his sister that she should resign her 
power. But Sophia, who was exceeding- 
ly clever, and no less ambitious, rather 
than do so entered into a conspiracy 
against her brother’s life, which was 
headed by Shaklovity, a great lord who 
filled the eminent post of Commander of 
the Strelitz-guard, or arquebusiers—a 
privileged corps somewhat resembling in 
its organization the Turkish Janizaries, 
The conspiracy was discovered, and Peter 
retired in wrath to the famous fortified 
convent of the Trinity, near Moscow. He 
was followed by all those who did not 
share in his sister’s criminal projects. The 
only punishment which he inflicted on So- 
phia consisted in his compelling her to take 
the veil, and shutting her up ina nunnery. 
Her accomplices, however, one hundred 
and twenty in number, were executed. 
The chief offenders proved, on examina- 
tion, to be the Lord Shaklovity and the 
three brothers Likhonetz, who had un- 
dertaken to perpetrate the murder. 

: 2 


‘* Well, Wolfie, is thy master returned 
from the presence?” inquired Prince Pe- 
ter Prozorofsky, of a stout dwarf, round 
as a ball, who was lolling ona window- 
seat, blinking with his eyes, like a large 
cat, and basking in the sun. 

** Ah me, Peter dear!” sighed the dwarf, 
who was a privilged pet, a sort of house- 
hold fool, and, as such, indulged with al- 
most boundless liberty of speech; ‘such 
dreadful times as we havet We do not sleep 
at nights; always writing and writing. The 
Tsar sends for my master a hundred times 
aday. And so cramped and crowded as we 
are in this blessed convent! In the same 
cell where we meditate on State affairs,my 
master and I, the secretaries write, prison- 
ers are examined, while the meals are 
taken in the common refectory. And 
Father Sylvester is such a miser! Yester- 
day he gave us no fish even, under pre- 
tense that it was Friday, just as if we 
were monks! I will get through somehow, 
I hope, but Andrew, the secretary, cannot 
hold out much longer. If at least Father 
Sylvester would take notice of thecold 
weather, and have the stoves heated; but 
he seems to think that summer is eternal 
within his convent walls.” 

** Come, Wolfie, you will get used to it; 
besides, about Christmas we shall all be 
back in Moscow, God willing!” said the 
prince, with a sly smile. 

** About Christmas, sayest thou?” 
shrieked the dwarf; ‘‘ oh, I shall die—I 
know I shall!” and he broke into tears. 
But at that moment several persons en- 
tered and the prince left the dwarf, who 
whimpered a while, then yawned, and 
at last fell asleep. 

‘*Good-morning, General, when did 
you arrive from Moscow?” 

** About an hour ago.” 

** Did you see the Tsar?” 

**T did.” 

‘*How were things looking in Mos- 
cow?” 

‘*Very queer. The Tsarevna orders the 
Strelitz-guard to take the field; the 
Strelitz-guard weep, wring their hands, 
and go to church; the boyars go about 
visiting each other night and day and can- 
not come to any decision. WhenI re- 


ceived the imperial summons, I went to 
make my bow to Prince Vassily Golitsin, 





He wanted me to take leave of the Tsar- 
evna Soghia and the Tsar Ivan, but I 
begged to be excused, as I had no instruc- 
tions to that effect, and was summoned 
straightway to the convent of the Trinity.’ 

This conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of the Boyar Boriss Golit- 
sin, followed by a crowd of dignitaries 
and grandees, by the Strelitz Colonel 
Zickler, and by others. 

‘Is Streshneff returned?” inquired the 
boyar. 

** Not yet.” 

‘* A bad business! How will it all end?” 
said the boyar, pacing the small apart- 
ment, while all present made room for 
him by pressing close to the walls. 

‘*What isa bad business?” asked the 
prince. 

‘“ Why, all this thatis going on. There 
will be no reccnciliation. It is a dread- 
ful thing when shoulders of seventeen 
bear a head of forty.” 

‘* Why dreadful?” 

‘** Because he is obstinate. Reconcilia- 
tion is out of the question. He will not 
hear of it. He wants them to be tried, 
every one of them, and tried mercilessly, 
according to his father’s laws. He will 
have his sister, the Tsarevna, tried, and 
Prince Vassily Golitsin,and Prince Alexis 
Golitsin—all, all! We are all aghast; he 
has utterly surprised us. He wanted to 
have the Patriarch himself tried, but 
Joachim made a full confession and be- 
trayed every avord that the Tsarevna ever 
spoke. A bad, bad business.” 

** But why bad?” 

‘** Because lam in the greatest anxiety 
on account of Vassily.” 

‘** That is but natural as he is your kins- 
man. But you have no reason to be anx- 
ious; Prince Vassily is wise and honor- 
able; he is sure not to give sinful ad- 
vice.” 

‘“‘And yet he did advise the Tsarevna 
to fly to Poland.” 

“To Poland!” 
ants. 

‘* Well, I must say, sorrowfully ex- 
claimed the prince, that is a bad busi- 
ness. But is it indeed true?” 

“The Patriarch expressly stated 1t in his 
confession. And when the Patriarch had 
said it, then the Tsar’s aunt and two 
sisters, Martha and Maria,owned that they 
had heard the advice given. Our only hope 
is in Streshneff, for the decision rests 
with bim.” 

‘*Tt does, indeed. But then he is not 
merciful, as you well know. He or the 
law, it is all one, ” 

‘Perhaps we may prevail with him, 
though. Only give me your support.” 

The door opened and all were silent. It 
was the Boyar Tikhon Nikititch Stresh- 
neff. An expression of gravity and kind- 
liness, mingled with deep sorrow, lay on 
his stately, handsome features. He was 
followed by secretaries, carrying papers. 
Wolfie jumped down from the window 
andran up to him. Streshneff, gently 
stroking the dwarf’s hair with one 
hand, addressed the persons assembled 
with a courteous but somewhat con- 
strained smile: 

‘*Good-day to you all and welcome. 
Not my will, but my duty kept you wait- 
ing.” Then he sat down into the huge 
chair, which the dwarf had with great 
difficulty dragged forth from a corner, 
muttering the while: ‘‘ If they call that a 
chair! I suppose the monks carry them 
about for penance.” 

‘* Colonel,” sternly called out Streshneff, 
and Zickler grew pale. Although he had 
been tried and acquitted, still his allegi- 
ance wa; doubted, and later events justi- 
tied this doubt. ‘‘I know, I know,” the 
boyar went on; ‘‘ you did wisely to con- 
fess. Your sin was great; but now go, 
pray to God, and take care not to stumble 
again. I warn you fairly that I shall not 
lift my hand to raise you. As for the 
brothers Likhonetz, you will have to an- 
swer for them, if not to the judges, 80 to 
God. Only these three proved false of 
your whole reginent, and you could not 
find them out in time! Where did you 
keep your eyes? Andrew, the list.” 

The secretary handed him a large book, 
containing the names of all the prisoners 
under trial before the court presided by 
the Boyar Streshneff, 
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“Ttis a great deal of blood,”hesaid; ‘‘but 
let us hope it will be the last. Sign this, 
Zickler, and take care your right hand 
be not struck off, if all is not found as you 
have deposed. Now go!” 

Zickler signed an attestation of the 
truthfulness of all the statements by him 
made,and went out. The boyar then dis- 
missed nearly all the visitors, detaining 
only three: the Boyar Golitzin, Prince 
Prozorofsky, and General Gordon. 

“Prince Peter Ivanovitch!’ began 
Streshneff, addressing Prozorofsky, ‘‘ you 
are ordered to Moscow. You are to take 
Shaklovity and ”— 

‘‘Take him? Howcan I? Itissaid that 
he is hiding in the Tsarevna’s own palace, 
and she will surely not surrender him to 
me,” 

**You go and do your errand, ‘and if 
they disobey it will be the worse for them. 
He is summoned to take his trial, that is 
all; tell him so. Whether he will prove 
guilty or not, God only knows; we do 
not. Prince Peter Ivanovitch, you must 
go at once; no time is to be lost.” 

** And is this the lord’s* own will and 
order ?” 

‘*Whose else should it be? Mine, do 
youthink? Take soldiers from the gen- 
eral, for the Strelitz-guard are not to be 
relied on. And, hark thee! take Golitsin 
my greeting, and tell him God is merci- 
ful. Let him pretend to be ill a while, as 
the old man may not like formally to re- 
cant; only let him beware in future, for 
nothing could save him. And tell him 
not to compel me to be his judge, for I 
will not spare my friend, though I fall ill 
with grief myself.” 

After so explicit an announcement, 
Boriss Golitsin, the distant kinsman of - 
Prince Vassily, had nothing left for him 
but to leave the room with Prozorofsky, 
which he did, feeling very downcast. 
None remained but Gordon, 

‘**General,” said Streshneff to him, ‘‘the 
lord did not desire any guards to F. sta- 
tioned at the doors of his apartments, but 
you may distribute some of your most 
trusty people all round, at no great dis- 
tance from them, and enjoin them not to 
lose sight of the imperial threshold for one 
moment. You understand me?” 

‘*T understand,” said Gordon. 

‘*He knows no fear, but I cannot sleep 
of nights from anxiety for his safety. 
{ should like best of all to watch myself 
night and day at his door.” 

‘‘T and the captains will do that.” 

** [know I can trust you, General. One 
thing more; the traitors have just been 
brought in to-day: they shall be delivered 
over to you, and here is the list. Seethat 
you keep them fast and safe.” 

‘* Captain von Encke has them in charge 
already. The three brothers Likhonetz 
are among them. Their mother asked 
me to speak tothe Tsar and to you about 
them.” 

‘*What is the use of speaking? They 
should be broken on the wheel, and the 
less said about them the better. The 
Tsar alone can pardon such villains; as 
for me, I am but the interpreter of the 
law. Let her kneel to the lord. Where 
is she?” 

‘Here, just outside the convent walls.” 

‘‘I see, General, that you wish to be- 
friend her. Then let her be admitted into 
the convent; it isin your power to do so; 
and bid her watch for the,Isar to-mor- 
row near the church, just before mass. 
He may pardon them, perhaps, who can 
tell.” 

‘**T will say so to her.” 

‘‘Do. God is merciful. Good-bye!” 

Gordon went and Streshneff plunged 
deep into the perusal of the papers before 
him. Two secretaries stood behind his 
chair, silent and motionless, and ‘* Wol- 
fie” again slept inthe sun. 


Il. 

In the month of September, of the year 
1687, the Troitsky, or Trinity Convent, 
with all its buildings and outskirts re- 
sembled a noisy and populous capital more 
than the quiet habitation of a religious 
community. Nor were they pilgrims who 
crowded from every point of Russia to 

*Gossoodar — “lord —is the name by which our 
emperors or tears have always been and stil] are des- 
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the miracle-working relics of Saint Ser- 
gius, whose shrine was the glory of the 
convent. No; a great affair of the State, 
nay more—the fate of Russia herself was 
being decided within these walls. The 
Tsar Peter was living there temporarily, 
with his dowager lady mother, his aunt 
and two of his sisters, the Patriarch, and 
several of the highest dignitaries. The 
Archimandrite Sylvestér and the whole 
brotherhood had removed into the serv- 
ants’ offices, yielding up their own cells 
to the guests. The Strelitz-regiments 
formed a vast camp outside the walls, 
reaching to the neighboring monastery of 
Khatkoff. The inn of that monastery 
was constantly filled with people coming 
to the Trinity Convent; they first halted 
there in order secretly to gather informa- 
tion on all that was going on. Even now 
two envoys of the Princess Sophia, whom 
Peter had dismissed, refusing to ;have an 
interview with his half-sister, were rest- 
ing there on their way back to Moscow. 
They heard nothing but mortifying ru- 
mors and galling speeches all along the 
thronged highway, for they were known 
and mercilessly pursued with gibes and 
scoffs. The people knew that the Tsarevna 
had confessed her guilt and was making 
professions of repentance; but they, as 
well as Peter himself, did not believe in 
the sincerity of her contrition. The act 
of accusation had been solemnly and pub- 
licly read, in the Tsar’s presence, from 
the porch of his dwelling in the convent. 
The instruments of execution had long 
been exposed to view in am adjacent field, 
to the shuddering horror of the idle 
lookers-on. The tragic performance was 
daily expected with the brutal impatience 
usual in such cases; but it could not take 
place before Shaklovity'’s capture and 
trial, for he was the Commander-in-chief 
of the entire Strelitz-guard, and known 
as the principal instrument of the ambi- 
tious Sophia. And so people came and 
went, gathered and dispersed, and there 
was no end of talk, conjectures and sur- 
mises. 

In all this crowd, however, there was 
one woman who showed no curiosity, en- 
tered into no kind of talk. She had 
reached the convent gates late one night, 
indeed after midnight—and all her hopes 
had beén wrecked at once; she found that 
those only were admitted within the walls 
who were personally known to the Ger- 
man captains or the higher dignitaries. 
The anxiety and questioning of those 
zealous Germans knew no bounds; they 
inquired into the minutest details of the 
private life, connections, even the geneal- 
ogy of those who presented themselves at 
the gates. They kept many pilgrims in 
strict confinement from excess of cau- 
tious zeal, and subjected them at night to 
suspicious interrogatories. The women 
alone were exempted from these doubts 
and suspicions, and therefore it was 
that Avddotya Petrovna Likhonetz was 
suffered to sit all night and all morn- 
ing before the convent gates. Many a 
boyar, court dignitary, secretary, etc., 
passed these gates; but every one of them 
stopped his ears—literally, not figurative- 
ly—and ran from the old woman, shout- 
ing: ‘‘I cannot hear! I am deaf!” assoon 
as she sued for protection, making her- 
self known as the mother of the three 
arch-criminals, the brothers Likhonetz. 
Their names sufficed to produce a panic 
terror; for it was known that they had 
actually sought the imperial residence 
with the firm intent of perpetrating the 
dire and dastardly crime which higher 
heads had planned, and had been only 
prevented by the loyalty of two Strelitz- 
men, who had informed Boriss Golitsin 
of the intended murder, 

The investigation was ended, the result 
had been made publicly known, and the 
offenders’ death was inevitable. At 
length General Gordon arrived from Mos- 
cow and the unhappy mother threw her- 
self at his feet. 

“IT will speak to Streshneff, answered 
the kind-hearted German—to his Majesty 
Idare not. I pity you heartily, but I can- 
not help you. Go to the inn—here is 
some money—and wait there till I send 
for you; I will, if Streshneff consents to 
see you.” 

‘* My benefactor! my comforting angel ! 





May God bless thee—send thee every hap- 
piness, every prosperity ! Mayest thou— 
mayest thou—never have any children !” 
cried the poor woman, amidst tears and 
sobs; but Gordon was already far from 
her. It was long before she ceased her 
murmured blessings ceased to kiss the 
money in her hand, vowing to lay it at 
the shrine of the saint, if he would incline 
the sovereign’s heart to mercy. 
Ill. 

Toward evening a motley throng again 
stood before the convent inn; voices were 
loud and eager, for the inn was occupied 
by courtiers. Avddétya was warming her 
aged limbs in the rays of the setting sun, 
alternately praying and gazing on the 
road which led to the convent gates. She 
soon attracted some attention and several 
persons, more from idle curiosity than 
sympathy with her evident distress, in- 
quired: ‘‘ For whom are you waiting so 
anxiously, old mother?” 

‘‘T am waiting for a German lord who 
promised to send for me.” 

‘* He will have enough to think of with- 
out remembering you! Besides, what 
should he want you for? Even pilgrims 
do not get admittance into the convent 
now; how much less such an old body.” 

The people laughed. 

‘* Boyars coming without an errand are 
not admitted, but the veriest beggar may 
get into the Tsar’s own presence, if he 
has one.” 

‘* And what is your errand ?” 

She named it; and the knot of men who 
had surrounded her dispersed in affright. 

The old woman looked after them, shak- 
ing her gray head; but just at that mo- 
ment she saw Gordon coming out of the 
gate. With some difficulty she rose and 
stood waiting his approach, silently, in 
fear and dread inexpressible. 

‘* Well” said the general, ‘‘ Streshneff 
gives no hope. (She sank down on her 
knees, and heard the general’s speech out, 
kneeling, with hands clasped and pressed 
to her brow.) ‘‘ But,” Gordon went on, 
**do as I will tell you. To-morrow, just 
before mass, come into the convent and 
wait for the Tsar outside the church, on 
the porch. I shall give orders to admit 
you. Pray to himself for mercy.” 

The old woman prostrated herself with- 
out uttering one word. Gordon hastened 
away to escape from her thanksgivings; 
but soon in his place appeared. a German 
soldier, who led her into one of the out- 
buildings, made her sit down and eat 
some food which he got for her, after 
which the poor woman, exhausted with 
bodily exertion—for she had walked along 
way—and with the storm of emotions she 
had undergone, fell asleep for the first 
times after three days and three nights. 


IV. 

The bells were ringing their deep and 
solemn peal, Crowds of eager people 
pressed to the different gates of the con- 
vent, but the inexorable Germans sent 
them all away to the churches, of which 
there were several outside the convent 
walls. Only a few persons, who could 
claim the acquaintance or protection of 
powerful men, had the good luck to pass 
the gates; but even these few added great- 
ly to the dense mass of people which en- 
cumbered not only the church itself, but 
the open space between the church and 
the chief building, now inhabited by the 
Tsar and his immediate retinue. Peter 
was expected every moment. The Archi- 
mandrite Sylvester,clad in the richest 
pomp of priestly array, was preparing to 
receive the youthful sovereign; the peo- 
ple longed to see him who was already 
greatly beloved and considered as the 
hope of the country, although not even 
the slightest indication foreshudowed as 
yet the terrible but beneficent tempest 
which, a few years later, was to shake 
Russia to its foundation and invigorate 
her drooping energy. No one knew by 
what wonderful ways he would rise to the 
astounding eminence which he was to 
reach; but the people instinctively felt that 
he was destined to be the builder of his 
empire’s greatness, and they put faith 
in him unquestioningly,by impulse; it was 
with intense love and trust that they 
gazed on his uncommon manly beauty 
of face and form, his eagle eye, that they 
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admired his rare intelligence, his iron 
firmness of will. 

In silence, bare-headed, the people 
waited. Suddenly a cry broke out some- 
where in the crowd: ‘She will speak to 
the lord himself!” The throng opened 
and Avdotya Petrovna came up to the 
very porch of the church. 

‘*Go aside, old mother; you cannot be 
suffered to stand here!” said a novice to 
her. A 

She did not stir. 

‘* Get thee gone, old woman!” roughly 
cried one of the soldiers on duty, raising 
his cane. 

‘* Strike me down, do!” she answered 
him; ‘*Heaven is my witness that I shall 
thank thee for killing me, only thou wilt 
have the trouble of burying me, too.” 

‘Go thy way, in God’s name!” repeated 
the soldier, but in a greatly softened 
voice. 

‘*Have the goodness to leave her alone,” 
interfered General Gordon, approaching 
the spot; ‘‘she does not give the least 
trouble, either to you or to anybody else.” 

Suddenly all the convent bells joined in 
a lively peal; the people fell down on their 
knees,and loud and prolonged cheers filled 
the air. Peter walked down the lane 
formed through the crowd with rapid 
steps, bareheaded and quite alone, in ad- 
vance of his retinue, nodding courteously 
right and left. The Archimandrite Syl- 
vester, attended by a numerous bevy of 
clergy and nobility, appeared on the steps 
and raised his hands, preparing to de- 
liver an oration in welcome—when lo! a 
tall, gaunt, feeble old woman rose from 
amidst the kneeling crowd; tears were 
streaming down her withered, furrowed 
face, her pale, bluish lips quivered; with 
both hands stretched toward the Tsar, 
majestically, slowly, she took three steps 
forward, then fell down in a heap at his 
feet, without a word, without a groan. 

Peter involuntarily recoiled, with won- 
der and perplexity in his face. He looked 
round; there was nobody at hand. 

‘**What wouldst thou, good mother?” 
he asked, and with his own imperial 
hands tried to raise the unfortunate 
old woman. Gordon alone, running down 
the steps, ventured to help him. 

‘‘Pardon!” was all she could utter, when, 
with a low moan, she once more pros- 
trated herself. 

It was a strange sight, the young 
Tsar standing there calm and motionless, 
without attempting to free himself from 
the unfortunate old woman, At length, 
after several moments had elapsed, he 
spoke to her kindly: 

‘Well, good mother, dost feel some- 
what relieved for having freely cried? 
Now speak, and say what thou wouldst of 
me,” 

‘Pardon my boys, sweet lord, our 
bright sun, our darling! Do not leave an 
old woman to die childless and forlorn! 
Pardon my boys!” " 

‘* But who are thy boys?” 

“The brothers Likhonetz, sweet lord!” 

Peter frowned; a convulsive twitch 
passed over his face; he stepped back and 
said, abruptly: 

“‘Tcannot. It is not in my power.” 

Then he walked on. The archimandrite’s 
speech was very short and the Tsar en- 
tered the church with the clergy and 
boyars. 

‘‘Heavenly Father!” cried the old 
woman, who had risen from her knees 
during Sylvester’s speech, and now turned 
her eyes and clasped hands to the 
church—‘Heavenly Father, soften the 
heart of our Tsar incline it to mercy, that 
he may forgive my children, even as Thy 
Son forgave His enemies!” 

Meanwhile the Lady Dowager was ap- 
proaching the church with the princesses 
and several noblemen. They could not 
advance. The old woman was still kneel- 
ing on the narrow paved path and pray- 
ing aloud. Exalted by grief and despair 
she looked like one inspired; the people 
were gazing at her with awe. Deep an- 
guish and madness are akin, and people 
overpowered by grief often talk wildly 
and incoherently, without actually losing 
their reason. The old woman ended by 
deliberately seating herself on the ground; 
her eyes were dried from very excess of 
tears; she looked on the crowd and 





smiled. That smile, ghastly and unnatu- 
ral, struck a dreadful chill into every 
heart. 

‘*Go and pray!” she said, addressing the 
crowd. ‘* What are you staring at? Go 
and pray, or you too may have to sit on 
the cold flagstones in your old age, weep- 
ing for your babes. And yet, have I not 
prayed enough? Holy Saint Sergius, our 
intercessor and defender!” she went on, 
gradually raising her voice, ‘tell our 
lord how every time that a son was born 
unto me, I walked from Moscow to thy 
holy shrine, each time bringing thee all 
that I could spare from my slender pit- 
tance. And what did I pray for? Thou 
knowest it, blessed saint—tell the Tsar!” 

The German guard now approached 
and would have dragged the miserable 
woman from the path. 

** Don’t touch me, foreigners! First ask 
a mother what she feels when her chil- 
dren are torn from her! And is not a 
Tsar the father of his people?” 

‘* Make way at least for the Lady Dow- 
ager!” the captain insisted; but she did 
not seem to understand and kept shriek- 
ing desperately: 

** Don’t touch me! 
plain to the Tsar!” 

‘*Leave her!” said Peter, stepping out 
of the church with Gordon. ‘Tell me, 
good woman, what I can do for thee, and 
then let me go in peace and hear mass.” 

‘*Give me back my boys!” 

**T cannot!” he answered. ‘‘I dare not. 
I would if Icould. For I have forgiven 
them in my heart and am going even now 
to pray for them, that God may pardon 
them their sins and crimes and not ex- 
clude them from his heavenly realm. 
God can do anything, but I cannot. And 
God has made me a ruler that in this 
earthly realm justice may reign. I dare 
not either punish or pardon in mere ca- 
price.” 

‘* Sweet lord, God never will be wroth 
with thee for showing mercy. The boys 
have all three been sentenced by the 
boyars. They are, indeed, wretches and 
traitors; nor will either their life or my . 
own suffice to wipe out their great offense 
before God and men, with tears and fast- 
ing and prayers. But turn thy look, my 
lord, on my helpless old age! I have 
not many days now todrag along. I can- 
not beg—I would not know how to do it, 
and my hands—look at them! Do they 
look like working? Then shall I die like a 
poor dog on a frosty winter day, in the 
open fields, with none to close my eyes, 
to give me honorable burial. Gracious 
lord, be merciful!” 

The Tsar was showing signs of impa- 
tience. At length, assuming a stern ex- 
pression, he said: ‘‘ Listen, old woman! 
Upbraid not me, but thyself. Hadst thou 
kept thy boys from their childhood in the 
fear of God, and hadst thou taught them 
to be good, this day of grief and shame 
had not then come to thee.” 

The old woman had been sitting on the 
ground all this time, too weak to rise; but 
this reproof seemed to reanimate her. 
Summoning all her remaining strength, 
she rose to her feet, and folding her hands 
on her breast, spoke with dignity: 

‘This is undeserved, my lord! My 
children never heard a sinful word in my 
house... After their father died I guarded 
‘them from evil as the apple of my eye. I 
took them regularly to church; the sex- 
ton of my parish church came to my 
house to instruct them in reading and 
writing; he read to them beautiful words 
out of good books, and my boys were con- 
sidered as models throughont the suburb 
in which we lived. I kept them with me 
till the eldest was eighteen and the young- 
est sixteen. Then I said to them: ‘ You 
have been idle long enough; it is time 
you should serve God and the Tsar.’ I 
dressed myself, dressed the boys, I took 
them myself to the Commander of the 
Strelitz-guard and gave them to him, all 
three. All my neighbors wondered and 
said I had done wrong to give away all 
my children. But I said, what was the 
use of all the teaching and trouble if not 
to make them fit to serve the Tsar and 
their country, and I thanked God that he 
had helped me to bring up my boys 80 as 
to make them of some use. If they have 
been spoiled afterward, it has been no 
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fault of mine; not under my authority 
were their souls given up to the power of 
evil. Give them back to their mothe?! 
we will repent and do penance together, 
Good my lord, be merciful!” 

Here the old woman once more dropped 
on her knees and with both arms em- 
braced the young Tsar’s knees. 

‘‘Tcannot bear this,” sighed Peter. ‘“The 
Lord forgive me if I am doing wrong! 
I cannot pardon them all; take one of 
them at thy choice and go thy ways with 
him, in God’s name. Gordon, give her 
the son she will choose and dismiss 
them.” 

The Tsar re-entered the church. The 
old woman was lying on the ground ina 
swoon. She was carried away by the 
German soldiers, and Gordon followed in 
deep thought. 


** Well, brothers, I seem to have slept a 
bit,” said Simon, the eldest of the brothers 
Likhonetz; will those bells never have 
done ringing ?” 

** Be still and don’t prevent people from 
saying their prayers,” upbraidingly re- 
plied Alexis, the youngest of the three; 
** you would do much better to pray also 
while you can.” 

**That is easy to say. Besides, I have 
had time enough to say my prayers, for I 
did not sleep one wink throughout the 
night.” 

** Nor I.” 

‘*Nor I,” said the others. 

‘**] wonder how a man is to sleep with 
his feet ankle-deep in water, and iron 
entering his ribs! oh, I do wish I could 
have a good night’s sleep before I die!” 
plaintively exclaimed the youngest. 

**I think I would prefer a good bellyful 
of food. Weshall have sleep enough by 
and by; pity only that we must part 
company with our heads for that.” 

**Did you hear, brothers,” said Paul, 
the second brother, ‘‘ how that secretary 
stammered when he read out the list of 
names and sentences ?” 

‘* Of course I did. Ido believe he felt 
in a mortal fright all the time.” 

** At least he kept glancing at us every 
now and then. Truth to say, they all did. 
I suppose they did not expect us to take 
it so quietly.” 

* Well, it might have been worse. 
When he came to our sentence, and I 
heard that we were only to be beheaded, 
I could not help saying aloud: ‘Thanks, 
kind lords!’ and I bowed low to him, who 
seemed the chief among them.” 

Thus the three reckless men could 
laugh and trifle, standing face to face with 
death, separated from his awful presence 
perhaps by but a few brief moments. 
And for these men did the poor old woman 
walk all the way from Moscow, with such 
haste as her feble strength seemed unfit 
for, fearfui of coming too late, anxiously 
inquiring in every village that she passed, 
had they heard of anything going on in 
the Troitsky Convent? For these men 
she supplicated the sovereign with such 
desperate insistence. But no, not for 
them, the abandoned ruffians and crimi- 
nals, did she weep and pray and entreat, 
but for her children, her babes, her flesh 
and blood, hating and cursing their 
offense with all her heart. 

‘* Hark, brothers! They are bringing 
us our food. My ear is sharp, and I hear 
the bolts of the outer door.” 

Truly, steps were approaching the iron- 
plated door; the key turned in the lock; 
still the door did not open. 

**T cannot! I cannot!” rang the mother’s 
voice; ‘‘ good boyar, let me return to the 
Tsar; perhaps I may have better success 
this time and he may pardon them all 
three.” 

**Be content with the boon thou hast 
obtained. I tell thee truly, I did not hope 
evenforso much. Come, time is pre- 
cious.” 

** Stay! one moment more! Do not open 
yet—only think; releasing one, I shall 
kill the other two. Let me take courage.” 

‘*Good mother, I cannot wait.” 

Gordon madeasign. The iron hinges 
creaked, and the unfortunate woman 
hung on the neck of her youngest born, 

who happened to be nearest to the en- 
trance, The three men, on hearing their 
mother’s voice, had instinctively risen; a 


deadly paleness overspread their fierce 
faces, but no tears came to their eyes; 
they had long forgotten how to weep. 

This mute and terrible scene lasted for 
several moments. The unhappy mother 
passed from one of her boys to the other; 
now the eldest, now the youngest was 
locked in her trembling arms. 

Gordon was deeply moved; but the 
meeting lasted too long, and turning 
away to conceal a tear, which ill became 
his martial face, he said, with assumed 
gruffness: 

‘Come, good woman, this must be 
ended. Which shall it be?” 

‘*Which?” she echoed in dreadful 
agony; she had forgotten the fatal er- 
rand on which she had come in the joy 
of the meeting—‘‘ which?” she repeated 
several times, as though the horrible ques- 
tion were growing on her gradually and 
she only now began to realize its fearful 
import—‘‘I will take Simon,”she suddenly 
shrieked, once more clasping him to her 
breast ; ‘‘ he is my eldest born; his father 
went to the wars just as he was born, I 
gave him his father’s name, and I have 
prayed and wept through so many 
sleepless nights watching by his cradle!” 

‘* Let it be Simon, then,” said Gordon. 

‘*No, no! stop! And Paul? and Alexis? Is 
it their fault that they were not born first ? 
And how I did love Paul! And so clever 
he was! Ah! I had done better to have 
followed good friends’ advice and have sent 
him to some civil office, where he would 
have been taught the law. And then he 
loved me most of all. When I went to 
church, he always found time to go with 
me, while the others would often stay 
away on some pretense or other. And so 
to market. And who but him took 
me to my neighbors’ houses when I went 
ona visit, thencame for me, to take me 
home! Ah, there was no other like him in 
the whole neighborhood!” 

‘* Well, then, take Paul. ” 

‘And Alexis, my darling, my latest 
born! His father did not live to bless 
him. He died a month before he was 
born. Iwill not yield thee up to be 
killed, never fear, my beautiful boy, my 
youngest babe ; we will live and die to- 
gether!” 

** Corae, good woman, make an end. I 
cannot wait any longer,” urged Gordon, 
with unsteady voice. 

**T cannot, good boyar! God knows, I 
cannot! Let me return to the Tsar. What 
are three boys to him? Has he not men 
enough that are all his own? He will 
give me my children. Let me go!” 

* 1t cannot be,” said Gordon, nerving 
himself to the utmost; ‘‘ you can have but 
one. Choose him, then, and quickly, or 
I shall choose one myself,and make an end 
of it.” 

**One! only one! and quickly! or they 
may take even this one from me! My 
boys! my boys!” 

And the old woman oncg more began 
hugging and kissing them by turns, like 
one demented. A mother's love, like 
heavenly grace, penetrates the most har- 
dened souls, and Alexis, though he 
struggled hard to keep up his manhood, 
at length gave way and sobbed like a 
child. None of those who were present 
could resist the horror of the scene; both 
the elder brothers, the general, even to 
the German soldiers—all weptaloud. In 
an instant the poor mother was lying on 
her knees before the general, and plain- 
tively moaned out the one word, ‘Mercy!’ 

“I tell thee it is impossible, good 
mother! Were I the Tsar, I would not 
have pardoned even one; it is a great 
boon, and I shall end it all. Let fate de- 
cide.” 

He took three stones, made signs on 
each of them and put them into his hat. 
Then he ordered the woman to take out 
one of the stones. While she did so, a 
strange, wild hope for an instant lighted 
up her features; it seemed to her that God 
would somehow help her to take out all 
three. She looked at the stone—and, 
shrieking ‘‘Alexis!” fell senseless on the 
floor. 

‘* Be quick, brother,” whispered Simon 
to the rescued one; ‘‘take mother away 
from here, or she may come to her senses 
and begin all over again. It would be too 





much for her, and she might die,” 





-Gordon gave orders to carry the old 
woman éut into the open air andon no 
account to allow her to enter the prison 
again. Meanwhile, Alexis was being re- 
leased from his chains, the soldiers were 
knocking off the fetters from his ankles. 
But he stood there frowning, gloomy, 
with no sign of rejoicing and did not look 
at his brothers. 

‘‘Well, how does it feel to be free?’ 
asked the eldest. 

‘Say the word, and I willchange places 
with you. Aye, and welcome, too!” 

‘‘ Thanks. It is better so. Come to 

the place of execution to take leave of 
us.” 
‘Oh, but for mother’s sake, as Heaven 
is my witness, I would stay! I go but to 
do my duty by her. When I heard her 
voice, [felt my skin creep. As for me, 
what are life and freedom to me without 
you? But she must be looked to; she is 
old and helpless. But I tell you, I will 
not live an hour after she dies.” 

‘‘Brother, brother! Think of what 
mother used to say to us when we were 
still living at home with her!” 

‘Yes. Iwas wrong. Farewell! I will 
drag on my wretched life alone, till grief 
lays me into my grave.” 

‘* Good-bye, brother ! We meet again!” 

‘*T wish it were soon, and forever.” 

They embraced, and Alexis went out 
into the convent yard, a free man. 

VL 

It wasa sullen autumn day, with its 
accompaniment of fine, drizzling rain, 
chilling dampness and mire. It was only 
by keeping to the paved pathways that it 
was possible to cross the yard. Gordon 
ordered the old woman to be carried toa 
distance from the prison. Alexis did not 
speak, but turned his head several times, 
listening to hear if his brothers did not 
call him back, to give him some parting 
advice or behest. After a time his mother 
came to herself. When she wassuflicient- 
ly recovered to realize the recent terrible 
scene, she once more began to cry and be- 
seech Gordon to admit her again to the 
Tsar’s presence; but he was inexorable and 
hurried her away. They reached the 
gate. The old woman moved with diffi- 
culty, supported by her son. 

‘*Open the gate!” commanded Gordon 
to the sentinel, who was a soldier of the 
imperial body-guard. 

‘* Mitya!” shrieked Alexis, as he looked 
into the soldier’s face, in tones that had 
more of the wild beast’s roar than of the 
human voice, and so quickly withdrew 
the arm with which he was supporting 
his mother that she had well-nigh fallen 
to the ground. He fumbled convulsively 
about his person, and it was easy to see 
that he was blindly seeking for some 
weapon; rage and fury distorted his fea- 
tures, his eyes rolled and _ his teeth chat- 
tered. 

Neither Gordon nor the old woman 
could understand what had brought on 
this apparent fit of madness. They did 
not know that Alexis had recognized in 
the soldier on guard his old comrade Dmi- 
tri Melnoff, one of the two informers who 
had disclosed his and his brother’s mur- 
derous intentions, and who now, among 
other marks of favor, had been trans- 
ferred to the Tsar’s own body-guard. 

‘‘What is the matter, child?’ anxiously 
inquired the amazed mother; but Alexis 
rushed on her and began eagerly to fum- 
ble about her dress and pockets, saying: 
‘‘Mother, have you not got one? No? 
Then I'll pkill him without a knife!” 
and he rushed blindly at Melnoff. But 
he missed his footing on the slippery pave- 
ment; he fell backward, his head struck 
violently against a sharp stone—he was 
killed on the spot. 

All present were struck dumb with 
consternation. No one, not even the 
mother; attempted to offer him any assist- 
ance; it was too evident that he was dead. 
Another feeling than compassion, one of 
indescribable awe, was awakened within 
the breasts of all the witnesses of this 
scene. The wretched mother stood over 
the dead man for a long while, in speech- 
less, tearless horror. Her hand slowly 
detached itself from her breast, to which 
she had pressed it in the first moment of 
affright, and she stretched it out, as 
though pointing to the corpse. 





Gordon was the first to speak. 

‘‘ Wait a while, good mother,” he said. 
‘* This is too bad! I shall go and report to 
his Majesty. This misfortune has come 
by no fault of thine; he surely will par- 
don another of thy sons.” 

‘Don’t go!” saidthe old woman, with 
dignified simplicity. 

‘““Not go? What do you mean?” 

‘Miserable sinner that I am Y’ she 
went on with perfect calm, slowly shak- 
ing her head. ‘‘My faith has deserted 
me in my old age! How could I think of 
meddling with the decrees of Providence! 
My children have been sentenced there,” 
she added solemnly, pointing to heaven. 
‘‘Do you understand me, boyar? This is 
the judgment of God.” 

‘‘What would you have then, good 
mother ?” 

‘‘ Nothing, kind boyar; I ask for noth- 
ing. Yet stay; give me leave to take 
away my boy’s body. But why should I 
ask leave? He has been given to me 
alive; surely, then, his dead body is 
mine.” 

She stooped and tried to lift the body 
from the ground. But Gordon did not 
suffer her todo so. He ordered his sol- 
diers to carry it into the inn, gave the old 
woman some money for the funeral, and 
then went straightway to the Tsar’s 
apartments. 

The convent gate opened; the sad pro- 
cession moved out. And now the rain 
came pousing down in torrents and quick- 
ly washed all traces of the traitor’s blood 
from the paved ground. 


Vil. 


The Tsar with his mother, his aunt and 
sisters and with the Boyar Streshneff 
had just sat down to dinner. The 
talk around the imperial board was 
not cheerful. Peter’s countenance was 
clouded and his gloom cast a shade on all 
the others. 

‘* Do not praise me,” he said to Stresh- 
neff. ‘I should not have yielded, but 
the old woman moved my pity. I felt 
ashamed to leave her in such utter be- 
reavement. And yet I ought not to have 
pardoned even one of those offenders, for 
they were all three hardened, unrepenting 
traitors. They remained utterly unmoved 
throughout the examination, and were 
insincere even in their conferences with 
the spiritual father who attended them. 
The man I pardoned will only multiply 
the evil; he will never lead a good and 
useful life.” 

Before Peter could finish his sentence, a 
young favorite of his, Ivan Golitsin, 
rushed into the room. He was then a 
youth in tender years, and he it was who 
transmitted to posterity the sorrowful tale 
which we have just told. 

‘* What is the matter, Vanya ?” inquired 
the Tsar uneasily, startled by the dis- 
turbed manner of his favorite. 

Golitsia at first could not answer; he 
was deadly pale and trembled violently. 

‘*T have seen him,” he stammered out 
at last—‘‘against a stone—his head---died 
on the spot.” 

Peter rose. But Gordon entered at that 
moment and explained. Peter sank down 
on his knees before the image of the Sav- 
iour, and all crossed themselves and 
prayed. Then rising from his knees, the 
Tsar said: 

‘*Let the old woman be called. I re- 
spect her; she isa good mother and a good 
Christian. She must be comforted.” 

But the woman was nowhere to be 
found. Nobody even knew which way 
she had gone; the people of the inn could 
only say that she had left it, taking her 
son’s body away with heron a cart, Lut 
whither no one knew. 

Vill. 

Gordon was pacing his room with quick 
and agitated steps. He was to assist at 
the executions, which were to take place 
on that morning, and be a calm spectator 
of a dreadful scene. One of his captains 
came in and reported that an old woman 
was outside who wished to see him. 

‘* Let her come in!” gruffly said the gen- 
eral, and the next moment Avdotya Pet- 
révna Likhonetz stood before him. 

He would have given much to avoid 
that meeting, for she knew where the Ger- 
man lord was preparing to go. 
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nery in Moscow, and in that nunnery a 
cell, where plans of blood and revolt were 
busily hatched; for the newly consecrated 
nun Susanna was far from renouncing 
all worldly hopes and, indeed, was medi- 
tating a prompt return to earthly great- 
ness and power. But Peter seemed to 
think, like his people, that all troubles 
were past, and quietly busied himself 
with the instruction of the new regular 
army which he was creating. One fine 
October morning he rode out of the city 
into a vast field assigned for the maneu- 
vers, attended by Prozorofsky, Gor- 
don and several others. They had just 
entered a small wood, when they saw a 
miserable-looking old woman coming the 
same way toward the city. Her head was 
bound with a ragged kerchief, and yel- 
lowish-white locks of hair escaped from 
under it, flying wildly in the wind; her 
feet were bare, and she was leaning for 
support, not on an ordinary staff, but on 
a young birch sapling, stripped of its 
branches. She glanced at the party of 
riders and, at once knowing the Tsar, 
prostrated herself. 

‘*God help thee, good mother!” he ad- 
dressed her, kindly: ‘‘ Rise! I love not 
such demonstrations. Where art thou 
going, and whence?” 

‘*Home, good my lord, from my hoys’ 
grave, I visit them every day.” 

‘* And who were thy boys?” 

‘The brothers Likhonetz, 
lord.” 

‘* Why dost thou visit them so often ?” 

‘*How canst thou ask? Who will pray 
for them if I do not? And thou well 
knowest that they have been wicked men, 
wretched traitors. Then if I do not ob- 
tain God’s ae for them by my 
prayers, I shall never meet them in the 
next world.” 

**On what dost thou live thyself?” 

‘*T pick up dry twigs in the woods and 
chips about the streets, and sell them to 
poor people, who have no money to buy 
wood with.” 

** And where dost thou dwell?” 

‘*In my own house, kind lord; it was 
left me by my husband. Yesterday I went 
to our parish priest and said to him: 
‘ When I die, take my house; I bequeath 
it to the Church, that prayers may be daily 
said on behalf of the souls of the three 
sinners, Likhonetz.’” 

‘““T pity thee from my heart, old 
mother. I will provide for thee.” 

‘*God will provide for me very soon, 
sweet lord, and thou hast greater need of 
money than one like me. But for thy 
gracious kindness, I thank thee reverent- 


good my 


“At any rate, good mother, I shall come 
to see thee,” said the Tsar. as he rode on. 


X. 

Late one evening the Czar, who never 
forgot a promise, came down to Avdo- 
tya’s house with General Gordon in his 
two-wheeled cabriolet, his favorite car- 
riage—indeed, the only one which he ever 
used, then or later, excepting on state oc- 
casions. It was quite dark already. They 
found all the doors of the dwelling open. 
A current of damp and chilling air, as 
from a cellar, met them when they en- 
tered it. The neighbors, seeing the Tsar 
walk into the house, where they had seen 
no fire or light for some time, hastened to 
bring tanterns and candles. Then the old 
womanwas discovered, lying dead and stiff 
on her miserable pallet. God had, indeed, 
provided for her, and removed her to a 
better abode. 

‘An exemplary mother,” said Peter; 
‘** she was bereaved of her children, so we 
must take their place now, General, and 
do their duty by her remains.” 

‘* My lord, allow me to assume that 
duty, and to defray the expenses of her 
burial.” 

‘*We will go halves, General,” replied 
the Tsar, S ager his faithful setvant’s 
hand. ‘‘ We will follow her to the grave 
that shall be prepared for her by the side 
of her children’s grave, and throw the first 
spadefuls of earth on the coffin of the ex- 
cellent and unfortunate mother.” 





1, Astern; 2, mineral; 3, anumber; 4, a 
small vegetable; 5, a poem; 6, enemy; 7, 
printers’ term; 8, a small point; 9, often; 
10, a domesticated animal; 11, a wild animal; 
12, humanity; 13, a female fowl; 14, an atom; 
15, an exclamation. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC OF THE SYNCOPATED 
LETTERS. 
*O000% 
*0000* 
*0000% 
*0000% 

Across.—1, An unsteady light; 2,a coun- 
ty in Minnesota; 3, confused by defeat; 4, 
to bear. 

The initials and finals form a word which 
should always be dearand cheerful to us. 

H. 


JINGLES. 

In skating, and not in playing; in bask, and 
cask, and mask. 

In lacking, and not in wanting; in quick, 
and chick, and Dick. 

In hunting, and not in killing; in hash, and 
mash, and lash. 

In molding, and notin shaping; in mourn, 
and bourn, and worn. 

In soaring, and not in flying; in bore, and 
store, and lore. 

In flowing, and not in running; in guilt, 
and built, and guilt. 

Instanding, and not in stopping; in strand, 
and grand, and brand. 

In dancing, and not in stepping; in staid, 
and raid, and laid. 

Instraying, and notin roving; in gray, and 
bray, and stray. 

In striking, and not in hitting; in brash, 
and crash, and trash. 

Work again! 
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OLD ENIGMA. 
M um. 
A nna. 
D eed. 
A ha! 

M inim. 
DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
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BURIED CROSS, 
ALe 
TrUth 

RigGing 

BAGGAGE 

ScrAggy 
TiGer 
TEN 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Beautiful September. 


OMNIBUS WORD. 

A; amuse, aunt, ant, as, an, at, ate, amen, 
am, ante, aume, a. 

M; muse, mute, mate, meet, mete, met, 
mast, Mane, meat, meaD, Man, menu, 
ma, mat, men, Manes, mum, me. 

U; use, us, unmeet, unseat. 

S; sat, seat, sent, sum, same, sane, set, 
steam, stem, seam, seem. 

E; eat, ems, east, ease, emu. 

N; net, name, nut, nest, neat. 

T; tea, ten, tune, tan, tun, team, teens, 
tame, tease. 


OLD ANAGRAMS. 
1. Christianity—Its in charity. 
2. Old England—Golden land. 
3. Charades—Hard case. 
4. Napoleon Bonaparte—No, on Elba ap- 
pear not. 
5. Parishioners—I hire parsons, 
6. Catalogue—Got as a clue. 
7. Presbyterian—Best in prayer. 
8. Penitentiary—Nay, I repent it. 
9. Democratical—Comical trade. 
10. Misantbrope—Spare him not. 
11. Enigmatical—In magic tale, 
12, Solemnity—Yes, Milton. 


Discount of 10 per cent. to Clergymen and Theolog- 
ical Students. _ 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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Break ast Cocos 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocea, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
J. CURLEY 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE CARRIAGES, 


STATE STREET, OOR. BOERUM PLACE, 
BROOKLYN. 














Estimates furnished for Repairs. 






the Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. 

up but room; something new, scien- 
tiie, cape ona he Send for 

East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Prof.D. L. Down. Wm. Blaikie, author of 
“ How to get Strong,” saysof it: ‘ never 
saw any other that T liked half as well.” 





YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INKI 
Send 2& cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 


BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 








which will make several quarts of the best ink, Will 
not corrode the pen. Name color. Circular giving full 
information free on application. Address 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 








lf You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FOR 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty, 


Go 7r0 


CANTRELL'S 


25 West 23d St., N. Y. 








silk and best Australian wool. Y. 
ard shades of black. 


by Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s 





P HENRIET'TAS 





Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest 
ou can easily distinguish them by their softness 
and beauty and regularity of finish. They are always the same in quality, weight, 
width and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece, and are dyed in two stand- 
None genuine unless rolled on a “‘ Varnished 
the grain of the wool. which is the Priestley Trade-Mark. 

They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City 


oard,’”’ showing 


Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Jas. Mc 


Creery & Co., J. & ©. Johnston. and others. 
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At the two principal events of the year—at the Worla’s ‘’'rap Shooting C ival hela 
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best average had i | py shooting; also at Soest, Pe T A 
rize an st average was won with the Parker Gun, addin to sti 
e Second Annual Tournament of the Chamberlin CoteridanOen ald et Chev 
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PARKER GUN. 


rize for 


+» June 9th, 10th and 11th, 1#7, 


et at Cleveland, u., sept. 4 
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STATES, the Parker Gun won FIRST and THIRD MONEY, winning $900 out TF S10 pens. ae TREN 

another victory to 1885, which was the second International Clay-Pigeon Tournament for the championship 
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PARKER BROS., Makers, Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALES ROOMS, 97 Chambers Street. 
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KING TOILRT PAPER. 


THE MOST CONVENIENT 
AND ECONOMICAL 


Family Toilet Paper 


IN THE MARKET. 


No Waste. No Litter. 


By removing one sheet another 
falls into position, and so on till 


the entire package is used. 





Manufactured only by 


MORGAN ENVELOPE COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND STATIONERS 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 





BEE-HUNTING IN THE WILD WEST. 


BY GEO. E. WALSH. 


*“ MAKE a bee-line for it,” has come to be 
such a common expression that nearly every 
school-boy unconsciously uses it, when he 
wishes to make himself understood as go- 
ing directly toward a certain object. A bee 4 
line is a shtraight line,” said the Irishman, 
who had studied geometry,‘ and ashtraight 
line is the shortest distance betune two 
pints, prowided the travelin’ be aqual in 
aither direction.” 

The honey-bee does not take into consider- 
ation the Irishman’s last exception. When 
it makes a straight line for its home there 
are no obstacles that can be placed in its 
way to turn it aside from its course; but 
with unerring accuracy it wings its flight 
through the air like an arrow shot from a 
bow. Through dense forests of trees; across 
fertile valleys, teeming with aromatic 
shrubs and flowers; over rivers and inland 
lakes it flies, never choosing the longer 
route because the traveling might be a little 
easier or safer in that direction. [ts nat- 
ural instinct compels it to take a shorter 
way every time, and from this fact origi- 
nated the common expression of “making a 
bee-line.”’ 

In the ordinary observation of bees in the 
country, when they are flying and buzzing 
from flower to flower, extracting the sweet 
essence from them and converting it into 
honey, one is apt not to notice this peculiar- 
ity about their mode of traveling. In their 
eagerness to gather all the sweets possible 
before sundown, they dart from plant to 
plant with such rapidity that the observer 
has but little time to study their ways. But 
a little watchfulness will soon convince one 
that they are great economizers of time. 
They never change their course when flying 
and suddenly decide upon another flower; 
but, as soon as a plant is left, they dart di- 
rectly toward another one, seleeted before 
the first one is left. Ifthe flower contains 
no treasure of honey, it is deserted imme- 
diately, and another one located almost as 
quickly. In this way a whole garden full of 
blooming plants and grasses will be “‘work- 
ed over” in a comparatively short space of 
time, and the bee gone to other regions. 

But it is in the far West that the bees’ 
habits are carefully studied, not only for the 
pleasure afforded to the observer, but as 
well for the amount of remuneration it will 
furnish him in the end, In the great for- 
ests west of the Mississippi, the wild bees 
swarm in countless numbers, feeding on the 
luxurious vegetation which skirts and inter- 
sects the prairies all along the alluvial bot- 
toms of the rivers, and seeming to fulfill lit- 
erally the Bible description of a “ land 
flowing with milk and honey.” Hollow 
trees are taken possession of by them, and 
honey stored into them in large quantities. 
If nothing disturbs them they remain in 
their old quarters for long periods at a time, 
laying up stores of honey for their own use, 
and, as is often the case, for the bears or 
the white men inthe long run. The hunt- 
ers who make a business of collecting the 
honey, are the most merciless enemies that 
the little creatures have. Unlike Bruin,who 
discovers a hive of honey by chance, or 
through the aid of his sensitive nose, the bee- 
hunters carry on their work systematically, 
watching the habits of the little creatures 
while gathering the honey from the flowers, 
and then following them as they return to 
their home through the air. After an ex- 
perience of a year or two in the business, 
the hunters can locate with wonderful ac- 
curacy the home of the bees, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the hive is often situated 
in a dense forest, and in trees, where no 
one would ever think of looking for honey. 
Like most other wild creatures, the bees 
betray their hiding-place by their own ac- 
tions. 

The hunters before starting out in quest 
of their rich booty provide themselves with 
the necessary equipments. These consist of 
axes, rifles, matches, and a small piece of 
honey-comb. The rifles are carried along 
for their own protection, in case the hunters 
should be hunted by enemies other than 
honey-bees. When an open glade near the 
edge of the forest is reached, the piece of 
honey-comb is placed on a low bush, where 
it can be plainly seen by the passing bees. 
Its sweet aroma quickly fills the air round 
it, and attracts the little honey gatherers 
toward it. Like a miser, who has suddenly 
discovered a treasure of gold, they dive down 





into the little cells and begin to satiate their 


appetite. Then, without suspecting the 
trap set for them, nor stopping to inquire 


4 about the strange phenomenon of honey- 


comb growing on a bush, they dart away 
through the forest to deposit their load in 
the hive. 

This is the hunter’s opportunity. Notic- 
ing the direction in which the bees fly, they 
quickly start in pursuit, keeping the little 
creatures in sight with difficulty. Usually 
an old experienced bee-hunter takes the 
lead, and his eagle-like eyes can detect the 
small, black specks in the air when the 
others have entirely lost sight of them. 
Through dense clusters of brambles, and 
over wet and boggy ground, they hurry, 
completely absorbed in the chase, and un- 
mindful of ail disagreeable surroundings. 
They have to make a bee-line through the 
woods, and not stop to consider whether 
there is better traveling in another but 
longer direction. 

Even the most expert leaders of hunting 
parties will sometimes lose sight of the 
game, and the bees will escape without 
betraying the locality of their homes. After 
wandering about in the woods for a suffi- 
cient time, searching attentively on every 
tree for a sign of one of the little creatures, 
the leader becomes satisfied that he cannot 
find the hive without resorting to another 
trick. A small box with a glass top is then 
produced, within which are a number of 
bees, which the hunters have caught round 
the honey-comb before entering the woods. 
One of these is allowed to escape trom the 
box, and the direction which it takes im- 
mediately followed by the party. A walk 
of several minutes is then kept up, the 
leader keeping his eyes fixed on a certain 
tree which he has marked in the distance. 
The others of the party glance about them 
to discover signs of the tree in which the 
hive is hidden. 

A second bee is then allowed to escape 
from the box. Instead of flying in the same 
direction taken by the first one, it darts off 
tothe right, and pursues a course directly 
opposite to that adopted by its mate. This 
would be misleading to an inexperienced 
hunter, and he would conclude naturally 
that either the bees were from different 
hives, or the old saying about bees flying 
directly to their homes when liberated was 
all “‘ bosh.” 

The leader of the hunting party, however, 
understands the mute language of the little 
insects. The party has passed the tree con- 
taining the hive, and a countermarch is 
immediately ordered. Double precaution 
is now taken to locate the exact spot of 
the hive, and in a very short time this is 
done. 

But quite frequently it happens that the 
hunters, when in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the tree, are unable to distinguish 
the right one from the others. The entrance 
to the bee castle is seyeral feet above the 
ground, and theeyes of the hunters are un- 
able to see it unless attracted by the bees 
coming in and out in numbers, The third 
step of the hnnt is then taken, and the 
leader knows that this cannot fail. A fire 
is kindled and a piece of honey-comb placed 
upon a warm stone. Ina few minutes the 
honey begins to melt, and the smell from it 
permeates the air throughout the forest, 
reaching even the bees in their snug home. 
Asa result, the whole colony of bees begin 
to swarm out of their citadel,and fly around 
the fire from which the sweet odor arises, 
Unconsciously they have disclosed their 
hiding-place, and the hunters immediately 
mark the tree, and prepare for work. The 
fire is allowed to burn, and while the bees 
are busy gathering the wasted sweets the 
ax begins to make the echoes ring through- 
out the woods. As if still suspecting noth- 
ing, the owners of the hives continue flying 
backward and forward, entering and re- 
entering their home with their tiny loads of 
honey, until the great tree begins to trem- 
ble. A sharp, splitting noise startles the 
the whole colony from their work, and be- 
fore they have time to ascertain the cause, 
the huge tree crashes downward, carrying 
with it bees, honey and all. 

The force of the fall usually brings de- 
struction to the home of the bees, as the tree 
splits in twain, and exposes the rich feast 
to broad daylight. The inmates,after recover} 
ing from their surprise begin to fly about to 
punish the perpetrators, who, in the mean 
time have prepared themselves for the at- 
tack. Head coverings have been hastily 
donned, and one of the party has lighted a 
wisp of hay which he brandishes about his 
head as he advances toward the hive. The 
bees retreat before the fire and allow the 
hunters to fall to work and scrape the hon- 
ey-comb up with spoons and knives. They 
do not desert the ruins of their home, how- 
ever, but often remain crawling and buzz- 
ing about the fallen tree long after the 
hunters have disappeared in the woods. 





They seem too surprised and stupefied by 
the catastmephe to fly away, and it is not 
until they are fully satisfied that everything 
is gone, and nothing remains for them to do 
but to seek another home, that they rise in 
the air, and desert the ruins. 

Besides the regular bee-hunters, the little 
winged honey-gatherers have two other 
formidable enemies, from whose depreda- 
tions they are frequently unable to protect 
themselves. The Indians like honey, as 
well as the white men, who seek it fora 
business. In the early history of this coun- 
try, the honey-bee was found in very small 
numbers in the woods west of the Mississip- 
pi, and the Indians knew little about honey. 
Even to-day they are not met with at any 
great distance from the frontier, but seem 
to keep just on the outskirts of civilization. 
Many old trappers atid settlers in the West 
pretend to tell the exact year when the first 
swarm of honey-bees crossed the Missis- 
sippi; but little reliance can be placed upon 
their statements. The Indians, however, 
consider bees the harbinger of the white 
man. The forests through which they and 
their forefathers had been accustomed to 
roam for years had never produced any- 
thing like honey until the coming of the 
‘“‘pale-faces’’; then they found the decayed 
trees of their native woods suddenly teem- 
ing with ambrosial sweets, the like of 
which they had never before tasted. How 
much they prized the new luxury furnished 
them gratuitously can well be imagined, 
and to-day they relish a good piece of 
honey-comb even more than an Eastern 
epicure. 

The Indians make no systematic work in 
hunting the bees; but whenever a hive is 
discovered accidentally by them they attack 
it. In early days, when they knew not the 
effects of fire on the little insects, they sur- 
rounded a tree in which a colony of bees 
was located, and began to express their joy 
in a rade sort of war dance, One or two of 
the daring ones would then advance 
toward the trunk of the tree, and begin to 
cut it down with the small hatchets which 
they carried with them. The others would 
form a close circle round the wood-chop- 
pers, each man armed witha green bush, 
and as soon as a swarm of bees attempted 
to attack them they would brush them 
away with their green boughs. As bees are 
not always so easily frightened by such 
demonstrations, it is more than probable 
that the red men had some severe fights 
with the little inmates of the hive. The 
bare faces and unprotected limbs of the 
Indians would offer a good opportunity to 
the bees for exercising their stingers, and 
in venting their anger at being so rudely 
disturbed in their work. But in the end 
they would be overcome, and driven from 
their home. The Indians then would set 
about their feast, scraping the honey from 
its place in the hollow trunk of the tree, 
and eating it after the fashion of all savages 
when given a specially attractive dish. 

Bears are like human beings in respect 
for their love for honey. Their delight at find- 
ing acolony of thesmall insects in the hollow 
trunk of a tree is no less than that of the [n- 
dians, although frequently they do not fare 
so well as the latter in their efforts to appro- 
priate thesweets. Their clumsiness and un- 
controlled desires occasionally leads them 
into a trap, from which they escape with dif- 
ficulty, and sometimes not at all. Whena 
hive of bees is discovered by one of the shag- 
gy monsters, the question of reacbing the 
honey as soon as possible absorbs every other 
consideration. The tree is surveyed from 
different standpoints, from the ground and 
from the branches, until the scent of the 
honey bas roused all the latent passions of 
the hungry beast. Then, if an ordinary hole 
can be discovered in the tree-trunk, Bruin 
begins to work his way into it, unmindful 
alike of the consequences of his rash act, 
and the wild hummings of the bees. The 
thought of the reward waiting for him as 
soon as the honey-comb is reached, urges 
him on, and his body is soon squeezed down 
to nearly half its original size. The rotten 
interior of the tree is torn to shreds by the 
sharp claws of the frenzied beast, and a 
larger passage-way is made for his body. 
When half-way in the tree he manages to 
reach the cozy home of the little bees, where 
a desperate fight begins. The little insects 
fly into his face, and sting him repeatedly, 
but do not drive him away. Buzzing into 
his shaggy coat they soon get their wings 
and legs soentangled that they are unable 
to escape, until the stolen honey is smeared 
over them, and they become inextricably 
imprisoned. 

The process of eating the honey after it 
is reached is very simple and easy for Bruin. 
He merely scoops it up into his paws and 
crams it into his mouth as rapidly as his 
digestive organs will permit. After glut- 
ting himself thoroughly, he then begins to 





feel for the first time the uncomfortable- 
ness of his cramped position. Probably the 
amount of honey which he has swallowed 
has something to do in making the hollow 
of the tree seem smaller than he imagined; 
at any rate, he finds on trying to back out, 
that he cannot move without causing him- 
self pain. A stifling sensation comes over 
him, and he begins to struggle desperately, 
like asmothered man. The result of these 
violent struggles end differently in different 
cases. Sometimes Bruin escapes without 
other injuries than a few scratches; but 
occasionally he finds a living tomb in the 
tree, and he pays for his stolen sweets with 
his own life. Hunters have found the car- 
casses of bears quite frequently thus im- 
prisoned in the hollow trunks of trees where 
they have been feasting on the honey. The 
bees are in this way sometimes revenged on 
their enemies for the destruction of their 
dearly bought homes. 

Of late years more attention than ever 
before has been devoted to the bee, and 
many farmers make it a business to raise 
them for their honey alone. Artificial hives 
are made out of wood and placed out into 
the open field, where the bees make honey 
allsummer long. In the winter-time the 
bee-keepers have to support the little crea- 
tures by feeeing them sirup made of granu- 
lated sugar or candy. To protect them from 
the cold straw hives are also constructed, 
and, in cases where many colonies are kept, 
houses or cellars are erected for the hives, 
where the temperature is kept regular at 
all times. In this cellar the little insects 
remain until the approach of warm weather, 
when they are alloyed to fly about again 
and gather honey to repay the owner for 
his work in keeping them. The bee indus- 
try in this country and Canada is quite 
large, and increasing every year. The bee 
can be domesticated with a little care and 
proper management, and wild bees are fre- 
quently hived, and taught to make honey 
near the bee-keeper’s house with the tame 
ones. 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
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OSCAR CLOSE, Worcester, Mass. 
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TWO MILLION ACRES 
{Fine Timber, Prairie 
and Grazing Lands. 


Cheap, on long time, in the best part of 
Minnesota. Perfect Title Guaranteed by the 
Railroad. Very cheap Land Seekers’ rates. 
|| Send for our illustrated pamphlet, 
| “What They Raise in Minnesota,” 
| and Maps. 

joan?! 
| J. BOOKWALTER, Land Commissn’r, 
8t, Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba B’y, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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Standard Fertilizers. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. J 
olur. Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Cir- 
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“Beacon” Curtain Grate 





Grate patented August 17th, 1886. 
Design Copyrighted 








The CURTAIN qnase. with WEAVER’s 
Shaking and Dumping Attachmen —~" is the mak poe 
fect and practical orale oa — the public. 

Kept by all first-class dealers 


Brass Fenders, Andirons and Open 
Fire-place Fittings. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 


8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Also al England Agents for Trent Art Til 
Largest dealers in Amorsean and Foreign Tiles for 
Facings,. Hearths and Floors. 
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Before Cold Weather. 


Well JacksOv-8 


(old Stand) 
Union Square, N. Y. 
Many New Models for This Season, 


Onlv Concern Having Their Own Foundry. 
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‘HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
- FLORIDA.—Esca 
tourist hotels. College. 





sickness and cold. Three 
fined Northern society. High 
healthful pine land. No swamps. Orange groves, 
Dr LAND, Box 1,887, N 


ST. DENIS HOTEL] 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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FILES FOR “THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘“‘ THE INDEPENDENT ’”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 





cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 





There are MORE CARRIAGES 


In use in various parts of America to-day—Buggies, Phetons, Surreys, 
Barouches, Family Carriages, and Two- Wheelers, giving entire satis- 
faction to the purchasers—all manufactured by the 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CoO., 


Of CINCINNATI, than have been made and sold by any other car- 
riage firm in the world, and their production is greater this year than 
during any previous season of the firm’s sixteen years’ existence. 

What is the secret of this great popularity? All these vehicles have 
two distinguishing features: First, uniform excellence of material and 
workmanship, insuring DURABILITY; and second, large and eco- 
nomical production, insuring MODERATE COST, 

In other words, EXCELLENCE (in all essentials), combined with 
LOW PRICES (considering quality) have made these the favorite car- 
riages of America, Send for IWustrated Catalogue and Price List. 
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THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE. 


. HUGHITT, H.C WICKER, €.P WILSON, 
Gen’l Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pas. 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN NEW, YORK, GLASGOW, AND BEL- 
AST, (LARNE,) 
WITH vunesent TICKETS AT REDUCED pates 
TO LIVERPOOL. LONDON. DUBLIN, & 
STATE OF Hs td YLVANIA, Th’, Oct. 13th. iF. M. 
STATE OF G IA, Thursday, Oct. 20th, 8 a. 

Cabin $85 and $40, accoraing to ean of 
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has for gale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any 4 dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices named, 


ENGRAVINGS, 
THE“ pipet, DING OF THE EMANCI- 

PATION P TION,” by Ritchie. 

Size of Sheet, BARI. ........cccssccecceccceees s2 
The same, in Artist’s signed and 

F. B. 3 Artist, and A. H 

Ritchie, the pe Meticiscss cesses 00 

THE AUZHOME cond THE cedure hetutncgeed 
pot 26x40... 200 
The © in Artist 8 Proof, signed by ‘A. i. 

Ritchie, the rebate. Wivesoceckoe ce Y soscees 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8,GRANT. Size, 16x%.. 1 00 
EX- Be tee HENRY WILSON. 

Bene, BRET .chsthee cc cvepcgees ccapabsneccocccccce 00 
EX-VICE-PR T SCHUYLER COL- 

Se eee 100 

EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20............ 1 00 

CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x2......... .... 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent. postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN.” By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound 


in Cloth. 360 pages. Price.................+. 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 
CE, Rains cen sep eee cone: ener cain ce 50 


Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 


The Independent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 








52 Numbers PED BREE. covncsscsetncccengiod $3 00 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free)..........+.+. 225 
26 ” (6 mos.) mw gavsasoeseette 1 50 
17 * (4 mos) > gubeesevcvoded 100 
13 bed (3 mos.) *.. _ pasudectetenes 75 
4 ss (1 month) ”  exteeee dae 30 
2 “ (2 weeks), S. _y pee shgente 20 
1 Number (1 week), ms excuncnaee - 10 
One subscription two years............ccesseeseees 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
GI cecapentnnce. copnsesessecescepecenpentln 5 00 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
WMINARMOD osc cccccscccce cocccocs cccceccocsveaeces 700 
One subscription three years.............seeeseses 700 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
SIRI a onncddaderdncce cevcnconepcapedcocdbpootes 8 50 
One subscription four years..........-sccsceseeess 8 50 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MMIARRGD. 0.050050 ccccccvecccccccvccncccesssesoseees 10 60 
One subscription five years... ........sscescessees 106 00 


Any number over five at the same rate invari- 
ably with one remittance. 
to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of TH# INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription 
asa“ Trial Trip,” for 0 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

2" Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

$2" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER, The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all postmasters are 

obl to r letters whenever requested todve. 
rane by Postal Notes at the risk of the 
sen 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 

out the money in advance 

SU IBSCRIBERS § are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 

iven on 1 Jinx! address la ai on the last page of 
~~ renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


occur. 
THE BRORIPT of of ee peer is a eyo pesstes 


oor a i 4e 
ENEW se wiotions clipe dicated be by the 


Ae date of a on the little yellow 
fleket s attached to th 5, -. which change is made 
either the first or secon week after the money is > 

ceived. But when & postage stamp is received the 


i will Bt font et et rn 
LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet nee] 
are our oe aes in London to receive subscriptions 
advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT. 


P,-O0, Box 2787, New Yerk City 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save 4 











RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column. 
Grainery Advertisemenis. |Last Page& Business Notic 


(times (one month)... 
* (three mon 


WWc.| 4 times (one ee 


3 nthajeee. \B three + +» BOC. 
x pas six a ree 
52“ (twelve “ 52“ (twelve )....65c 








cE SOE 


aan 8 Saas 
y be made in advanes 


Payments for adve 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway New Yerk 
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Absolutely Pure. 


ppewder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
and olesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
omy kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
titude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in eons. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
SO MPANY, 106 Wall 8 . ¥. 


Fine French hin and Best Porcelain 


LOW PRICES, 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces... .$12 00 


3 
Decorated se Sets, “th colors and Fa Ah - bo 
up 
Boqereted Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 
iow prices. 

ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application. 
VERRINDER & DER BYSHIRE, 

Successors to 

HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institate, N. Y. 

Orders yacke d and placed on. car 3 steamer free of 
charge. Sent on receipt of P.O. M. Order. _ 

THE CHILTON PAINTS, 

cals, 
their durability prove the most economical. If your 
dealer does not keep them send for color cards and 


prices to ( Yhilton Manufacturing Company, i47 l'ulton 
st., N. Y.. or Ul Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


me SHA, Arp & Co. 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Cusatagwe. BOSTON 


THAT 
SAVES 


TABOR 


PURCH b orion of 


other wringers, and costa 
but little more, 


EMPIRE % DOES NOT GREASE 
¥ WIV ITE The Clothes 
WARRANTED. SRO Weare pabber Rolls, 


Agents wanted everywhere, Empire W. Co., babar, Sow 


Fullencamp & Co., 
TAILORS, 


327 FIFTH AVENUE, 








Between 32d and 33d Sts., New York 
HOT WATER HEATING 
fect system of heating for Dwellings Offices, 
pub ic Buildings and Green- houses by Hot Water Cir- 
culation, using the Gurney Heater. 

Positively safe, being open to the atmosphere; no 
noise in the pipes; nothing to get out of j the | r; can be 
managed by any member of the family; t 

permanent, even and healthy fn all 
the house. Consumption of fuel 25 per cent. less than oF 
any other me thod, Manufactured by theGURNEY HO’ 


WA t HEATER CO., 257 Franklin St., Boston, Massa. 
Johu A. iran, Mana ring’ Director. M.H. Johnson, Gen- 
eral Selling Agent, 140 Centre St., N.Y. Rice £W hitacre 
M’f'g.Co., and 44 W. Monroe St., Chicago, M1. Send for 


descriptive catalogue and price list. Mention this paper. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Cherree 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 
Low Estimates. 
tern tervc: Dodd's YG AGENCY: Boston 


CVE Y STANDARD 
epnn) 








Used by thousands of first-clase Manufacturers 

gan imssheniep on thelr best best work. A ee INC 
as broughta ™ 

way possible. Aceonber & toes rite c ONLY LY GENUINE 
LePare’s: 's Liquid Gtue is ma 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., agucrstns: mass 





FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY LOWELL | The Lowell Ingrainsare 
CARPETS HAVE BEEN [ACKN@WL- wound upon a hollow 
EDGED TO BE THE stick, which the U. 8. 


Superior Court decided to 
be a valid trade mark 
pears in CAPITAL letters A The public are thereby 
in the back of Lowell, The grade has never been lowered, and the thoroughly protected 
Wilton, and Body Brus-| COmMpany unhesitatingly challenge com- 


sels at every repeat of the| P@rison with the production of any manu- 
facturer in the world. 


Sold by all 


FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


The word “LOWELL” ap- 


against deception. 


pattern. 


Look carefully to the 
trade marks and be sure 
you get the genuine Low- 
ELL carpets. 
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STARBROOKS SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 





Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co. 
Manufacturers of Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, “ Anti-Rust,”’ and Medicated Papers. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ALBANY, N, ¥. 


Branch Offices: 


eae 


CHICAGO, 


BOSTON. 





yn PA P E a 
NEW YORK, | APB ANY RCO 


AA bd AAAAADAAA 


aoe SH 
nS kk al nach ach od oc aa 


LONDON, 
British Patent Perfor- 
ated Paper Oo., 
Limited, 
Banner Street, 
St. Lukes, E. C. 





Manilla, White, 


and Colored 
Wrapping 

Papers, 

IN ROLLS. 


ALL SIZES 


WEIGHTS. 





PRICE REDUCED 
50% _ Wrapping 
his Fixture Heavily Plated 


AND 


Four Thousand-Sheet Rolls 
BEST STANDARD BRAND 


‘(NOT MEDICATED) 
DELIVERED FREE — 


Anywhere in the United States 
AND on receipt of 


ONE DOLLAR 





® ANTI-RUST 





Paper 


BRIGHT GOODS. 
Perfect Protection 


INJURY 


FROM 


DAMPNESS. 











Powe 








OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


vv . vw 





For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved « most successful vehicle for emollient and astringent remedies, 
affording a means of securin ng for chronic cases that regular, persistent treatment, without which the advice 


ea Fomosies of the ablest physicians fall to relieve. 


8 paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, offers a method of treatment 
tree h fro mt the inconventence ee | annoyance attending the use of other remedies. The itching type of the dis- 


eqase uickly yields to its influence. 


We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as to che value ot our Medi- 
ated Paper. The originals may be seen at our o " 


1 Ronen St., Boston, Mass. 
A. P. W. PAPER Co. 

GENTLEMEN:—Your Medicated Toilet Paper is yt 
fulin the treatment of Anal diseases, alicv=g 
great extent the intense itching, is a remedy easily ap: 
plied, and a trial # convincing of its merits. 

", M. JOHNSON, M. Dd. Saly Ist, 1886. 
NEw HAVEN, Feb. Ist, 1886. 

It is a decided pleasure to find an advertised article 
= realmerit LIinclose $1 fora further sup- 

ply 


New York, April 5th, 1886, 
FROM A PHYSICIAN.—I am much pleased with zest 
sample of Medicated Paper. Please send me eight 
packages and pocket case for $1 inclosed. 
New York, April, 1885. 
Your Medicated Paper has been used with most grati- 
fying result. [t isasplendid remedy and has my unqual- 
ified indorsement. Please send two 1,000-sheet rolls. 


News BURGH, May 17th, 1986. 
y, pasate an recommends your Medicated Paper, 
a I inclose $1 for otght packets Lag a pocmes case. 
ppen 30th, 1286. 
Your Medicated Penee inn g eet my family; j 
has relieved two cases of long standing. nclose 
for two rolls. 
NORRISTOWN, PENN., Dec. 15th, 1836. 
A. P. W. Paper Co 
GuTLewen: Having recommended your Medicated 
Paper to ber of my patisate suffering from 
Hemorrhoids, 1 ‘ind itof great efit in preventing the 
intense itching, and in some cases it has made a per- 
manent ae: 
EW HARTFORD, IOWA, Aug. lIth, 1887. 
We cannot ie without your ‘Medicated aper. Send 
two dollars’ worth at ease 
PITTSBURGH. PEXN., Aug. 7th, 1887. 
I inclose Postal Note oer four rolls Medicated’ Paper. 
the best remedy we have ever found. 





Nt I i a st edn eth ener endetinate patniitisentiidihi tba cbr esksutiall $0 10 

Price 49 er ett of 1,000 Sheets securely wrapped in Tis La il - O50 

Rist t 665 Bone onc et t Pocket Case...... ........+... in 3 
Rollis,and Nickel Fixear 1 


hee ; 
ths ~~ 5. anywhere in the United 3 States, on receipt of price. Address, 








ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. 
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OK see 





IN INNATI,Q. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 224d St,, Near sth Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, — 


f” ROBINSON’S 
SUR E c URE 


RHEUMATISM 


NEU ry LGIA. 
and ee Sepenes fete an ae are state 


_ Send for Circular ie Greonwich St.. N. Y. 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New Ye° =. 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRFSS GOODS and 
poreeee without ripping. Send for Circular. and 








Suit No. 1 








i 8.6. 
B Small 
: Becseer 
For Iron Roofing! 


WRITE THE 


CINCINNAT! CORRUGATING CO, 


CINCINNATI OHIO. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW x? ’ 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
8i John St., New vot, and 
1M Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrente, Street Washers 


*Worxs FOUNDED EN 1832, 
Highest medal awarded 
them be the Universal Exhi- 













bition at Paris,~ France, in 
; Vienna, Austria, in 1872; 
and’ Centennial Exhibition 





CR! MPED gC CORRUGATED OY 


TRON ROOFING 


W. G. HYNDMAN & CO, 
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Granville Mosaic Floors 


& 
a SE 
Have never failed to 


wer” ar “te eBSes 
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PURO RAMUS ao 


expressly for it. Ask for informal n. 
0.8, Bickineon. Granville, Mase. 
_ New York Agency, E. D. Stair & Co., 7 W. Mth St. 
WSend SIX Cents 
for a sample 








Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
are compiciay REY ERSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 


REVERSIBLE port CO. bag Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass, Illustrated Catalogue free sj 
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GLENWOOD B. 








The celebrated Glenwood B, Ranges are at 
proces the most popular, and preferred by the best 
usekeepers. 
MADE BY 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 


Taunton, Mass- 


STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
ie ee the Society of Arts for 
Pianos fe several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 








cia crt Shingles, 





GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M’F'G CO., 
503 and 505 Broadway. 


Rubber Goods ot did description. 


A SURE CURE FOR ao ae 


mini 





25 CENTS" A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


WI CTOR at 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 
182—18S8 Columbus Avenue, Bosten, Maas, 
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